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PEEFAOE. 



In the year 1860, ahortly before leaving England for a long con- 
tinental tour, the late Mr. William Longman requested me to 
make for him some sketches of the great Alpine peaks. At this 
time I had only a literary acquaintance with mountaineering, and 
had even not seen — mnch less set foot tipon — a moantaia. Amongst 
the peaks which were upon my list was Mont Pelvoux, in Dan- 
phinS. The sketches that were required of it were to celebrate the 
triumph of some Englishmen who intended to make its ascent. 
They came — they saw — but they did not conquer. By a mere 
chance I fell in with a very agreeable Frenchman who accompanied 
this party, and was pressed by him to return to the assault. In 
1861 we did so, with my friend Macdonald — and we conquered. 
This was the origin of my scrambles amongst the Alps. 

The ascent of Mont Pelvoux (including the disagreeables) was 
a very delightful scramble. The mountain air did not act as an 
emetic ; the sky did not look black, instead of blue ; nor did I feel 
tempted to throw myself over precipices. I hastened to enlarge 
my experience, and went to the Matterborn. I was urged towards 
Mont Pelvoux by those mysterious impulses which cause men to 
peer into the unknown. Not only was this mountain reputed to be 
the highest in France, and on that account. was worthy of attention, 
bat it was the dominating point of a most picturesque district of the 
greatest interest, which, to this day, remains almost unexplored ! 
The Matterhorn attracted me simply by its grandeur. It was con- 
sidered to be the most thoroughly inaccessible of all mountains, 
even by those who ought to have known better. Stimulated to 
make fresh exertions by one ropulsi' after another, I rotnrnod, year 
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after year, as I faad opportunity, more and more determined to find 
a way up it, or to prove it to be really inaccessible. 

The chief part of thia volnme is occnpted by the history of 
these attacks on the Matterhorn, and the other escarsions that 
are described have all some connection, more or less remote, with 
that monntftin or with Mont Pelvonx, All are new excnrsions 
(that is, excnrsions made for the first time), unless the contrary 
is pointed out. Some have been passed over very briefly, and 
entire ascents or descents have been disposed of in a single line. 
Generally speaking, the salient points alone have been dwelt 
npon, and the rest has been left to the imagination. This treat- 
ment has spared the reader from mnch useless repetition. 

In endeavouring to make the book of some use to those who 
may wish to go monntain-scrambling, whether in the Alps or else- 
where, prominence has been given to onr mistakes and failures ; 
and to some it may seem that onr practice must have beeD bad if 
the principles which are laid down are sound, or that the prin- 
ciples must be unsound if the practice was good. The principles 
which are brought under the notice of the reader are, however, 
deduced from long experience, which experience had not been 
gained at the time that the blunders were perpetrated ; and, if it 
bad been acquired at an earlier date, there would have been fewer 
failures to record. 

My scrambles amongst the Alps were a sort of apprenticeship 
in the art of mountaineering, and they were, for the most part, 
carried out in the company of men who were masters of their 
craft. In any art the learner, who wishes to do good work, does 
well to associate himself with master workmen, and I attribute 
much of the success which is recorded in this volume to my having 
been frequently under the guidance of the best mountaineers of 
the time. The hints and observations which are dispersed through- 
out the volnme are not the result of personal experience only, 
they have been frequently derived from professional mountaineers, 
who have studied the art from their youth upwards. 
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Without being unduly discursire in the narrative, it has not 
beeo possible to include in the text all the obserrations which are 
desirable for the general reader, and a certain amount of element- 
ary knowledge has been pre-supposed, which perhaps some do 
not possesa ; and the opportunity is now taken of making a few 
remarks which may serve to elucidate those which follow. 

When a man who is not a born mountaineer gets upon the 
side of a mountain, he speedily finds out that walking is an art ; 
and very soon wishes that he could be a quadruped or a centipede, 
or anything except a biped ; but, as there is a difficulty in satisfy- 
ing these very natural desires, he ultimately procures an alpen- 
stock and turns himself into a tripod. This simple implement is 
invaluable to the mountaineer, and when he is parted 
from it involuntarily (and who has not been ?) he is inclined 
to say, just as one may remark of other friends, "You 
were only a stick — a poor stick— but you were a true 
friend, and I should like to be in your company again." 

Eespecting the size of the alpenstock, let it be re- 
marked that it may be nearly useless if it be too long or 
too short. It should always be shorter than the person 
who carries it, but it may be any length yon like between 
three-fifths of your height and your extreme altitude. 
It should be made of ash, of the yery best quality ; and 
should support your weight upon its centre when it is 
suspended at its two ends. Unless shod with an iron 
point it can scarcely be termed an alpenstock, and the 
natnre of the point is of some importance. The kind I prefer is 
shown in the annexed illustration. It has a long tang running 
into the wood, is supported by a rivetted collar, and its termi- 
nation is extremely sharp. With a point of this description 
steps can be made in ice almost as readily as with an axe. 

A volume might be written upon the use of the alpenstock. 
Its principal use is as a third leg, to extend one's base line ; and 
when the beginner gets this well into his head he finds the 
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implemeut of extraordinary value. Id these latter times the pure 
and simple alpenstock has gone out of fashion, and mountaineers 
now almost univeisally carry a stick with a point at one end and 
an axe -head at the 
other. A moveable 
axe - head is still a 
desideratum. There 
is a pick-axe made at 
Birmingham with a 
moveable head which 
is better than any 
other kind that I have 
' seen, but the head is 
too clumsy to be held 
in the hand, and vari- 
ous improvements will 
have to be eflFected in 
it before it will be fit for use in mountaineering. Still, its prin- 
ciple appears to me to be capable of adaptation, and on that 
account I have introduced it here. 

After the alpenstock, or axe-alpenstock, it is of most import- 
ance for the mountaineer to supply himself with plenty of good 
rope. Enough has been said on this subject in 
different parts of the narrative, as well as in 
regard to tents. Few other articles are neees- 
sary, though many others are desirable, to carry 
about, and amongst the most important may be 
reckoned some simple means of boiling water 
and cooking. At considerable altitudes above 
the tree-line, it is frequently impossible to carry 
up wood enough for a camp-fire, and nothing but 
an bo employed. The well-known and convenient 
so-called "Kussian furnace" is the most compact form of spirit 
lamp that I know, and wonders can be effected with one that is only 
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three laches in diameter. In conjunction with a . 
set of tins like those figored here (which are con- i 
etmcted to be nsed either with a wood fire or over i 
a spirit lamp), all the cooking can be done that the . 
Alpine tonriBt requires. For prolonged expeditions 
of a BeriouB nature a mote elaborate equipage is 
necessary ; but upon such small ones as are made : 
in the Alps it would be nnuecessaril; encumbering 
yourself to take a whole batterie de cuisine* 

Before passing on to speak of clothing, a word 
upon snow-blindnesH will not be out of place. Very 
fine language is sometimes used to express the fact 
that persons suffer from their eyes becoming in- . 
flamed ; and there is one well-known traveller, at ' 
least, who, when referring to snow-blindness, speaks 
habitually of the distressing efi'ects which are pro- 
duced by " the reverberation of the snow." Snow- 
blindness is a malady which touches all mountain- 
travellete sooner or later, for it is found impossible 
in practice always to protect the eyes with the 
goggles which are shown overleaf. In critical 
situations almost every one removes them. The 
beginner should, however, note that at great alti- 
tudes it is not safe to leave the eyes unprotected 
even on rocks, when the son is shining brightly ; 
and opon snow or ice it is indispensable to shade 
them in some manner, unless you wish to be 
placed hora de combat on the next day. Should 
you anfortaoately find yourself in this predicament 
through the intensity of the light, there is no help 
but in sulphate of zinc and patience. Of the 
former material a half-ounce will be sufficient for 
* Id thu luwtr diagnim llit liiui uru showu as thvy Hppetu wLi-ii 
[uckeJ fur (ruvclliug. I geuemlly uarT)' tLi'luutUiu topof akiuip- 
aoek, oulaidc. 
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a prolonged campaign, ae a lotion compoanded with two or three 

grains to an ounce of water will give relief ; but of patience yon 

can hardly lay in too large a stock, as a single bad day sometimes 

throws a man on bis back for 

weeks.* 

The whole face suffers 
under the alternation of heat, 
cold, and glare, and few 
I mountain-travellers remain 

long without having their 
visages blistered and cracked 
in all directions. Now, in 
respect to this matter, prevention is better than cure ; and, though 
these inconveniences cannot be entirely escaped, they may, by 
taking trouble, be deferred for a long time. As a trAvelling cap 
for mountain expeditions, there is Bcaicely anything better than 
the kind of helmet used by Arctic travellers, and with the eyes 
well shaded by its projecting peak and covered with the ordinary 
goggles one ought not, and will not, suffer much from snow- 
bliuduess. I have found, however, that it does not sufficiently 
shade the face, and that it shuts out sound too much when the 
side-flaps are down ; and I consequently adopt a woollen head- 
piece, which almost entirely covers or shades the face and extends 
well downwards on to the shonlders. One hears sufficiently 

* I extntct ivma No. G3 of the Aljiine Journal the fulluwing Doto by GuBlav du 
Vuli, a rutircd ItuBsiaD offlow, upon the prevL'otioQ of suow-blinducsa. •' Wo were on 
the niurch home iilimg tlio mouutaui {iluiliB, when, dazzled by the iulensc iun-Tuya 
n'flect«d by tliu eiidluiut ijDnw-fleldii we were marching uliHig, my eyelida loet all 
ynv<:r to oiiuu ; I felt my elbow touched, and, looking through uiy fingers, I bcbuld 
one of our frieudly Lighlandura preparing a. kind of blnok poste by mixing gunpowder 
with Buow. The General told me to let him do what ho wanted. The Circtiwiian 
applied the black stuff under my cyea, on my cheeks, and to the sidee of my nose. 
To my aatouiiihmont I could then open my eyes, and fcU no more difficulty to Hce 
])luiuly and cleorly evcrytliing. I have tried tliat exfieriineut many timea since, and 
it nuvoi: failed to n-ltove me, although I used commou Indian-ink and black wuter- 
colouT, innteud of the abuve-mcnlioiicd paste." 
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distinctly tbrongb the interstices of the knitted wool, and they 

also permit Bome ventilation — which 

the Arctic cap does not. It is a nseful 

lather than an otnamental article of 

attire, and strangely affects one's 

appearance. 

For the most Bevere weather even 
this is not sufficient, and a mask must 

be added to protect the remainder of i 

the face. Yon then present the appear- 
ance of the lower woodcat, and are completely diagnised. Your 
most intimate friends — even your own mother — will disown yon, 
and you are a fit subject for endless ridicule. 

The alternations of heat and cold are rapid and severe in all 
high monutain ranges, and it is folly to go about too lightly clad. 
Woollen gloves ought always to be in the mountaineer's pocket, 
for in a single honr, or less, he may ex- 
perience a fall in temperature of sixty to 
eighty degrees. 6nt in respect to the 
nature of the clothing there is little to be 
said beyond that it should be composed of 
flannels and woollens. 

Upon the important subject of boots much 
might be written. My friends are generally 
surprised to find that I use elastic-side 

boots whilst mountaineering, and condemn them under the false 
impression that they will not give support to the ankles, and will 
be pulled off when one is traversing deep snow. I have invariably 
used elastic-side boots on my mountain expeditions in the Alps 
and elsewhere, and have found that they give sufficient support 
to the ankles and never draw off. My Alpine boots have always 
been made by Norman— a maker who knows what the requirements 
are, and one who will give a good boot if allowed good time. 

It is fully as important to have proper natls in the boots as it 
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IB to bare g'Xtd boots. The qiUQtity is freqnently orerdone, and 
whea there are too tnanj they are absolat^lj dani^eroas. Ice- 
oaiU, which may be consiilered a TanetT of crampon, are an 
aVimiiiation. The nails should be neither too large nor too 
nameronii, and they should be disposed everywhere irregalarly — 
O'lt BTOi metrically. They disappear one by one, from time to 
time; and the pmdent mountaineer continually examines his 
boots to see that sofficient nnmbers are left.* A handkerchief 
tied ronnd the foot, or even a few tarns of cord, will afford a 
tolerable snbstitnte when nails cannot be procared. 

If the begianer supplies himself with the articles which have 
been named, he will be in possession of all the gear which is 
necessary for ordinary monntain excnrsions, and if he nses his 
plant properly he will avoid many of the disagreeables which are 
looked npon by some as almost nnaroidable accompaniments of 
the sport of monntaineering. I have not thronghont the volume 
ignored the dangers which are real and noavoidable, and say 
distinctly that too great watchfoluess cannot be exercised at great 
altitudes. Bnt I say now, as I have frequently said before, that 
the great majority of accidents which occur to mountaineers, 
especially to mountaineering amateurs in the Alps, are not the 
result of tmavoidable dangers ; and that they are for the meet 
part the product of ignorance and neglect. I consider that falling 
rocks are the greatest danger which a mountaineer is likely to 
encounter, and in conclnding these prefatory remarks I especially 
warn the novice against the things which tumble about the ears 
of unwary trevellers, 

* I Dn'lentaDd lliiil Hcam-lj ajij nails were found jo the ImiU of Dr. Moeeler, 
vho lint bit life ren'Dtlj ou the Hattcrbom, and thiii fart snflkicnlly amiunU for 
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CHAPTER I. 

On the 23d of July 1860, I started for my first tour in the Alpa. 
As we steamed ont into the Channel, Beachy Head came into view, 
and recalled a scramble of many years ago. With the impndence 
of ignorance, my brother " and I, schoolboys both, had tried to scale 
that great chalk cliff. Not the head itself— where sea-birds circle, 
and where the flints are ranged so orderly in parallel lines — bat at 
a place more to the east, where the pinnacle called the Devil's 
Chimney had fallen down. Since that time we have been often in 
dangers of different kinds, but never have we more nearly broken 
our necks than upon that occasion. 

In Paris I made two ascents. The first to the seventh floor of 

* The author of Travels lit Alathi. 
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a house in the Qnartier Latin — to an artist friend, who was engaged, 
at the moment of my entry, in combat with a little Jew. He 
hnrled him with great good-will, and with considerable force, into 
some of his crockery, and then recommended me to go up the 
towers of Notre Dame. Half-an-hour later I stood on the parapet 
of the great west front, by the side of 
the leering fiend which for centuries 
has looked down upon the great city, 
and then took rail to Switzerland ; 
saw tbo sunlight lingering on the 
giants of the Oberland; heard the 
echoes from the cow-horns in the 
Lanterbiunnen valley and the ava- 
lanches rattling off the Jungfran; 
and crossed the Gemmi into the 
Valaia. 

I was bound for the valley of 
Saas, and my work took me high up the Alps on either side; tar 
beyond the limit of trees and the tracks of tourists. The view 
from the slopes of the Weissmies, on the eastern side of the 
valley, 5000 or 6000 feet above the village of Saas, is perhaps the 
finest of its kind in the Alps. The full height of the three-peaked 
Mischabel (the highest mountain in Switzerland) is seen at one 
glance; 11,000 feet of dense forests, green alps, rocky pinnacles, 
and glittering glaciers. The peaks seemed to me then to be 
hopelessly inaccessible from this direction. 

I next descended the valley to the village of Stalden, and 
went up the Visp Thai to Zermatt, and stopped there several days. 
KumerouB traces of the formidable earthquake-shocks of five years 
before still remained ; particularly at St. Nicholas, where the in- 
habitants had been terrified beyond measure at the destrnctiou of 
their churches and houses. At this place, as well as at Visp, a 
large part of the population was obliged to live under canvas for 
several mouths. It is remarkable that there was hardly a life lost 
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oa this occaaioD, althongh there were aboat fifty shocka, some of 
which were -very severe. 

At Zennatt I waudeied in many directions, but the weather 
■was bad, and my work was maeh retarded. One day, after spend- 
ing a long time in attempts to sketch near the Homli, and in futile 
endeavours to seize the forms of the peaks as they for a few seconds 
peered out from above the dense banks of wooUy cloods, I deter- 
mined not to return to Zennatt by the aaoal path, and to cross the 
Ooroer glacier to the Biffel hotel. After a rapid scramble over the 
polished rocks and snowbeds which skirt the base of the ThMule 
glacier, and wading through some of the streams which flow from 
it, at that time macb swollen by the late rains, the first difficulty 
was arrived at, in the shape of a preoipice* about three hundred 
feet high. It seemed that it would be easy enough to cross the 
glacier if the clifT could be descended ; but higher up, and lower 
down, the ice appeared, to my inexperienced eyes, to be impassable 
for a single person. The general contour of the cliff was nearly 
perpendicular, but it was a good deal broken up, and there was little 
difficulty in descending by zigzagging from one mass to another. 
At length there was a long slab, nearly smooth, fixed at an angle of 
about forty degrees between two walUsided pieces of rock. Nothing, 
except the glacier, could be seen below. It was an awkward place, 
but I passed it at length by lying across the slab, putting the 
shoulders, stiffly against one side, and the feet against the other, 
and gradually wriggling down, by first moving the legs and then 
the back. When the bottom of the slab was gained a friendly 
crack was seen, into which the point of the baton could be stuck, 
and I dropped down to the next piece. It took a long time coming 
down that little bit of cliff, and for a few seconds it was satisfactory 
to see the ice close at hand. In another moment a second diffi- 
culty presented itself. The glacier swept round an angle of the 
cliff, and as the ice was not of the nature of treacle or thin putty, 
it kept away from the little bay, on the edge of which I stood. 
We were not widely separated, but the edge of the ice was higher 
11 2 
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than the opposite edge of lock ; and worse, the rock wfts covered 
with loose earth and stones which had fallen from above. All 
along the side of the clifiT, as far as could be seen in both 
directions, the ice did not tonch it, but there was this marginal 
crevasse, seven feet wide, and of unknown depth. 

All this was seen at a glance, and almost at once I conclnded 
that I could not jump the crevasse, and began to try along the cliff 
lower down ; but without success, for the ice rose higher and higher, 
until at last further progress was stopped by the clifTs becoming 
perfectly smooth. With an axe it would have been possible to cat 
up the side of the ice ; without one I saw there was no alternative 
but to return and face the jnmp. 

Night was approaching, and the solemn stiUness of the High 
Alps was broken only by the sound of rushing water or of fall- 
ing rocks. If the jump should be successful, — well; if not, I 
fell into that horrible chasm, to be frozen In, or drowned in that 
gurgling, mshing water. Everything depended on that jump. 
Again I asked myself, " Can it he done ? " It must he. 80, finding 
my stick was useless, I threw it and the sketch-book to the ice, and 
first retreating as far as possible, ran forward with all my might, 
took the leap, barely reached the other side, and fell awkwardly 
on my knees. 

The glacier was crossed without further trouble, but the Kifiel,* 
which was then a very small building, was crammed with tonrists, 
and could not take me in. As the way down was unknown to me, 
some of the people obligingly suggested getting a man at the 
chalets, otherwise the path would be certainly lost in the forest. 
On arriving at the chalets no man could be found, and the lights 

" The Biffel hotel (the Blarting-point Tor the asoeot of Moale Boat), b deaotvedly 
popular inn, leased lo Monsieur Seiler, the hotel proprietor of Zennatt, is placed at a 
height of 3100 feet ahovo tliat village (S400 above the sea), and commauds a superb 
panoromic view. The houae has contiouoHy grown, and it can now accommodate a 
large number of penonB. la 1S70, it was connected by telegraph with the rest of 
Switzerland. 
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of Zermatt, shilling throngli the trees, seemed to say, "Never 
mind a gnide, but come along down, Tl\ show you the way;" so 
off I went throngh the forest, going straight towards them. The 
path was lost in a moment, and was never recovered. I was tripped 
np by pine-roots, tumbled over rhododendron bushes, fell over 
rocks. The night was pitch dark, and after a time the lights of 
Zermatt became obscure, or went out altogether. By a series of 
slides, or falls, or evolutions more or less disagreeable, the descent 
through the forest was at length accomplished ; bnt torrents of 
formidable character had still to be passed before one could arrive 
at Zermatt. I felt my way abont for hours, almost hopelessly ; by 
an exhaustive process at last discovering a bridge, and about mid- 
night, covered with dirt and scratches, re-entered the inn which I 
had quitted in the morning. 

Others besides tourists get into difficulties. A day or two after- 
wards, when ou the way to my old station, 
near the Hornli, I met a stout cni6 who 
had essayed to cross the Theodule pass. 
His strength or his wind had failed, and 
he was being carried down, a helpless 
bundle and a ridiculous spectacle, on the 
back of a lanky gaide ; while the peasants 
stood by, with folded hands, their rever- 
ence for the church almost overcome by 
their sense of the ludicrous. 
I descended the valley, diverging from the path at Kanda to 
mount the slopes of the Dom,* in order to see the Weisshorn face 
to face. The latter mountain is the noblest iu Switzerland, and 
from this direction it looks especially magnificent. On its north 
there is a large snowy plateau that feeds the glacier of which a 
portion is Been from Eanda, and which on more than one occasion 
has destroyed that village. From the direction of the Dom (that 

* The highest of the Mii<rhBbclhonicr. 
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6 THE ASCENT OF THE MATTERHOItN. chap. i. 

is, immediately opposite) this Bies glacier seems to desceud 
nearly verticftlly. It does not do so, althongh it is very steep. 
Its size is much less than formerly, and the lower portion, now 
divided into three tails, clings in a strange, weird-like manner to 
the cliffs, to which it seems scarcely possible that it can remain 
attached. 

Arriving once more in the Bhone valley, I proceeded to 
Viesch, and from thence ascended the Eggischom; on which 
nnpleasant eminence I lost my way in a fog, and my temper 
shortly afterwards. Then, after crossing the Orimsel in a severe 
thanderstorm, passed on to Brienz, Interlachen, and Bern ; and 
thence to Fribourg and Morat, Nenchatel, Martigny, and the St. 
Bernard. The massive tvalls of the convent were a welcome sight 
as I waded through the snow-beds near the summit of the pass, 
and pleasant also was the conrteons saluta- 
tion of the brother who bade me enter. He 
wondered at the weight of my knapsack, and 
I at the hardness of his bread. The saying 
that the monks make the toast in the winter 
that they give to tourists in the following 
season is not founded on truth ; the winter 
is their most busy time of the year. Bat it 
is true they have exercised so much hospi- 
tality, that at times they have not possessed 
the means to furnish the fuel for heating 
their chapel in the winter.* 

Instead of descending to Aosta, I turned aside into the Yal 
Pelline, in order to obtain views of the Dent d'Erin. The night 
had come on before Biona was gained, and I had to knock long 
and loud upon the door of the cnre's house before it was opened. 
An old woman, with querulous voice, and with a large goitre, 

* TlietompeTature at the St. Bernard in the winter is frequeiitl;40° Fahi. below 
freezing-point Jaanary is their colilost month. See DoIlFuB-AtiMet'B 
pour rHade da Oladtri, vols, vi, and vH. 
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answered the summons, and demanded rather sharply what was 
wanted; hut became pacific— almost good-natured — when a five- 
franc piece was held in her (aco, and she heard that lodging and 
supper were requested in exchange. 



My directions asserted that a passage existed from Prerayen, at 
the head of this valley, to Breil,* in the Val Tonmanche, and the 
old woman, now convinced of my respectability, busied herself to 
find a guide. Presently she introduced e. native, picturesquely 
attired in high-peaked hat, braided jacket, scarlet waistcoat, and 



a past between Prer&jen and Brcil. Sec ni 
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indigo pantaloons, vho agreed to take me to the village of Yal 
Tonrnsnehe. We set off early on the next morning, and got to the 
BQiDmit of the paas without difficulty. It gave me my first experi- 
ence of considerable elopes of hard steep snow, and, like all begin- 
ners, I endearoured to prop myself up with my stick, and kept it 
outside, instead of holding it between myself and the elope, and 
leaning upon it, as should have been done. The man enlightened 
me ; but he had, properly, a very small opinion of his employer, 
and it is probably on that account that, a few minutes after we had 
passed the summit, he said he would not go any further and would 
return to Biona. All argument was useless ; be stood still, and to 
everything that was said answered nothing but that he would go 
back. Being rather nervous about descending some long snow- 
slopes, which still intervened between us and the head of the 
valley, I offered more pay, and he went on a little way. Presently 
there were some cliffs down which we had to scramble. He called 
to me to stop, then shouted that he would go back, and beckoned 
to me to come np. On the contrary, I waited for him to come 
down ; but instead of doing so, in a second or two he turned round, 
clambered deliberately up the cliff, and vanished. I supposed it 
was only a ruse to extort offers of more money, and waited for half- 
an-hour, but he did not appear again. This was rather embar- 
rassing, for he carried off my knapsack. The choice of action lay 
between chasing him and going on to Breil, risking the loss of my 
knapsack. I chose the latter course, and got to Breil the same 
evening. The landlord of the inn, suspicious of a person entirely 
innocent of luggage, was doubtful if he could admit me, and 
eventually thrust me into a kind of loft, which was already 
occupied by guides and by hay. In later years we became good 
friends, and he did not hesitate to give credit and even to advance 
considerable sums. 

My sketches from Breil were made under diflSculties, for my 
materials had been carried off. Nothing better than fine sugar- 
paper could be obtained, and the pencils seemed to contain more 
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silica than plumbago. However, they were made, and tbe pass ' 
was again crossed, this time alone. By the following erening 
the old woman of Biona again produced the faithlesa guide. The 
knapsack was recovered after the lapse of several hours, and then 
I poured forth all the terms of abase and reproach of which I was 
master. The man smiled when called a liar, and shrugged bis 
shonlders when referred to as a thief, bat drew his knife when 
Bpoken of as a pig. 



The following night was spent at Courmayeur, and the day after 
I crossed the Col Ferret to Orsieres, and on the next tbe Tete 
Noire to Chamounix. The Emperor Napoleon arrived on the same 
day, and access to the Mer de Glace was refused to tourists ; but, 
by scrambling along the Plan des Aiguilles, I managed to outwit 
the guards, and to arrive at the Montanvert as the Imperial party 

* Thia pasB le culli'd nauallf the Va Cornitre, It is dUo knViwu as the Grti 
Cornere; which ie, 1 believe, palob for Grand Coroicr. It in mtntioQcd in the first 
yolame o[ the eeoond Beries of Peak; Fattet, and Gtariert, and in Clift|itiTB V. and 
XVIIL of thie volume. 
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was leaving : the same afternoon failing to get to the Jardin, but 
very nearly Bacceeding in breaking a leg by dislodging great rocks 
on the moiaine of the glacier. 

From Ghamounix I went to Creneva, and thence by the Mont 
Genie to Turin and to the Yandois valleys. A long and weary day 
had ended when Paesana was reached. The inn waa full, and I 
was tired, and about to go to bed, when some village stragglers 
entered and began to sing. They aang to Garibaldi ! The tenor, 
a ragged fellow, whose clothes were not worth a shilling, took the 



lead with wonderful expression and feeling. The others kept theit 
places, and sang in admirable time. For hours I sat enchanted; 
and, long after I retired, the sound of their melody could be 
heard, relieved at times by the treble of the girl who belonged 
to the inn. 

The next morning I passed the little lakes, which are the 
sources of the Po, on my way into France, The weather was 
stormy, and misinterpreting the patois of some natives — who in 
reality pointed out the right way — I missed the track, and found 
myself under the cliffs of Monte Viso. A gap that was occa- 
sionally seen, in the ridge connecting it with the mountains to 
the east, tempted me up ; and, after a battle with a snow-slope of 
excessive steepness, I reached the summit. The scene was extra- 
ordinary, and, in my experience, unique. To the north there was 
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not a particle of mist, and tbe violent wind coming from that 
direction blew one back staggering, Btit on the side of Italy, the 
valleys were completely filled with dense masses of clond to a 
certain level; and there — where they felt the influence of the 
wind— they were cnt off as level as the top of a table, tbe ridges 
appearing above them. 

I raced down to Abries, and went on throagh the gorge of the 
Gnil to Mont Dauphin. The next day fonnd me at La Bessee, at 
the junction of the Yal Lonise with the valley of the Durance, in 
fnll view of Mont Pelvonx ; and by chance I walked into a cabaret 
where a Frenchman was breakfasting, who, a few days before, had 
made an nnsnccessfnl attempt to ascend that mountain with three 
Englishmen and the guide Michel Groz of Chamounix;* a right 
good fellow, by name Jean Beynand. 

The same night I slept at Brian9on, intending to take the 
courier on the following day to Grenoble ; but all places had been 
secured several days beforehand, so I set out at two p.m. on the 
next day for a seventy-mile walk. The weather was again bad ; 
and on the summit of the Col de I^autaret I was forced to seek 
shelter in the wretched little hospice. It was filled with work- 
men who were employed on the road. Rod with noxious vapours 
which proceeded from them. The inclemency of the weather was 
preferable to the inhospitality of the interior. Outside, it was 
disagreeable, but grand ; inside, it was disagreeable and mean.t 
The walk was continued under a deluge of rain, and I felt the 
way down — so intense was the darkness — to the village of La 
Grave, where the people of the inn detained me forcibly. It was 
perhaps fortunate that they did so ; for, during that night, blocks 
of rock fell at several places from the cliffs on to the road with 
each force that they made large pits in the macadam. I resumed 

* I had been sen! to the Vol Louise lo Ulaetrate thja naci'tit. 

t Since that time a decent lionac hae btoo btiill on the Biimmlt of tlita pass. Tlio 
old vaolted koapice wsa erected for the benefit of tlie pilgrims nbo formerlj crossed 
the paaa en route for Bome. — JmnDe'd Iliti^raire du Davphini. 
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the walk at half-past five the next morning, and proceeded, under 
steady rain, through Botirg d'Oyaans to Grenoble, arriving at the 
latter place soon after seven p.m., having accomplished the entire 
distance from Brian^on in about eighteen hours of actual walking. 

This was the end of the Alpine portion of my tour of 1860, on 
which I was introduced to the great peaks, and acquired the passion 
for moan tain -scrambling, the development of which is described in 
the following chapters. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE ASCEJJT OF MONT PELVOUX. 
" ThiiB fortuQo on our first endoavour Kiailus," 

The district of which Mont Pelvoux and the neighbouring snmmits 
are the cnlminating points,* is, both historically and topographic- 
ally, one of the most interesting in the Alps. As the nursery and 
the home of the Vaudois, it has claims to permanent attention. 
The names of Waldo and of NeS will be remembered when men 

* Sco the Mop in Chap. VIII. 
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more famons ia their time will be forgotten ; and the memory of 
the heroic courage and the simple piety of their disciples will 
endure as long as history lasts. 

This district contains the highest summits in France, and some 
of its finest scenery. It has not perhaps the heanties of Switzer- 
land, but has charms of its own ; its clifis, its torrents, and its 
gorges are nnsnrpassed ; its deep and sarage valleys present 
pictures of grandeur, and even sublimity, and it is second to none 
in the boldness of its mountain forms. 

The district includes a mass of valleys which via with each 
other in singularity of character and dissimilarity of climate. Some 
the rays of the sun can never reach, they are so deep and narrow.* 
In others the very antipodes may be found ; the temperature more 
like that of the plains of Italy than of Alpine France. This great 
range of climate has a marked effect on the flora of these valleys. 
Sterility reigns in some ; stones take the place of trees ; debris and 
mud replace plants and flowers : in others, in the space of a few 
miles, one passes vines, apple, pear, and cherry trees, the birch, 
alder, walnut, ash, larch, and pine, alternating with fields of rye, 
barley, oats, beans, and potatoes. 

The valleys are for the most part short and erratic. They are 
not, apparently, arranged on any definite plan. They are not dis- 
posed, SiS is frequently the case elsewhere, either at right angles 
to, or parallel with, the highest summits ; but they wander hither 
and thither, take one direction for a few miles, then double back, 
and then perhaps resume their original course. Thus, long per- 
spectives are rarely to be seen, and itisdifBcult to form a general 
idea of the disposition of the peaks. 

The highest summits are arranged almost in a horse-shoe form. 
The highest of all, which occupies a central position, is the Pointe 

* TLe depth of ttie valloja is wo great that the bqh cot oa\j is not seen for mora 
than a few \iaan per dii; during the greatest portion of th« jciir, but io some places 
— ftt Villard d'Arino and at Andrieux for exnmple^t is not seen at all for one 
hundred days.— Ladouutte'a ttautet-Al^i, p. S99. 
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de3 Kcrins ; the second in height, the Meije,* is on the north ; and 
the Mont Pelronx, which gives its name to the entire hlock, stands 
almost detached hy itself on the ontside. 

The district is still very imperfectly known ; there are probably 
many valleys, and there are certainly many summits which have 
never been trodden by the feet of tourists or trarellera ; but in 1861 
it was even lees known. Until quite recently there was, practically, 
■no map of it ; t General Bourcet's, which was the beat that was pub- 
lished, was completely wrong in its delineation of the mountains, 
and was freqnently incorrect in regard to paths or roads. 

The monntainons regions of Dauphin^, moreover, are not 
SDpplied, like Switzerland, Tyrol, or even the Italian valleys, with 
accommodation for travellers. The inns, when they exist, are often 
filthy beyond description ; rest is seldom obtained in their beds, or 
decent food found in their kitchens, and there are no local guides 
worth having. The tourist is thrown very much on his own 
resources, and it is not therefore surprising that these districts 
are less visited and less known than the rest of the Alps, 

Most of the statements current in 1861 respecting these moun- 
tains had been derived from two authors^ — M. Elie de Beaumont 

* Sometimea called the Aigfuiile du Midi de la Grave, or tho Aiguille de la Moilje. 

I The maps of the Dauphin^ Alps to Ball's Gmde fo Ihe Walem Alpt, ami to 
JoaoDii's ItiniraiTe du Daaphini, must be excepted. These niap9 are, however, oa 
too Biii*ll a soala for travelling pnrpoBea. 

X " FaiU pour Mrvir % rHiatoire dee Montaguoa do rOiaana," by EUe de BeanmoDt, 
in the Aanaie» da Minet. 

Nonmy and iU CUacien ; /oUoined by Ezciir»iom in lh« JJigh Jlpt of DaujAiiU. 
B; J. D. Foibes. 

The foUowing works alao treat mnre or lese of the disCrioU refeireil to in thia 
chapter : — 

Oulline Skekhea in Ike Bigk Alpi of Dauphita. b; T. G. DoDDej. 

HUloire del BauU^-Alpee, b; J. C. F. Ijadouoette. 

Ilineraire du Davphine, bf Adolphe Jonnrio (2ud part). 

Tour du Monde, 1860. edited bj Ed. ChnrtOD. 

The Itnicl of the Alpt, b; Alexia Hiuton. 

A XemMr of Felix Neff, bj W. S. Gilly. 

Good picturee uf Dnuphind eccnerj nre tn bo foDiid in Voyagei PiOoTMquee datu 
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and the late Principal J. D. Forbes. Tlieir works, however, con- 
tained numerous errors in regard to the identification of the j>eftke, 
and, amongst others, they referred the supremacy to the Moat 
PelTonx, the highest point of which they termed the Pointe des 
Arcines, or des Ecrins. Principal Forbes erroneously identified the 
high peak seen from the valley of St. Ghristopbe, with that seen 
from the valley of the Durance, and spoke of both as the Mont 
Pelvous, and M. de Beaumont committed similar mistakes. In 
point of fact, at the time when M. de Beaumont and Forbes wrote 
their respective memoirs, the proper relation of the Mont Pelvonx 
to the neighbouring summits had been determined by the engineers 
employed on the survey for the map of France, but their observa- 
tions were not then accessible to the public, although they had 
evidently been seen by M. de Beaumont. This party of surveyors, 
led by Captain Durand, made the ascent of Mont Pelvonx from the 
side of the Yal d'Ailefroide — that is, from the direction of Val 
Louise — in 1828. According to the natives of the Yal Louise, they 
got to the top of the second peak in height, and remained upon it, 
lodged in a tent for several days, at a height of 12,904 feet. They 
took numerous porters to carry wood for flree, and erected a large 
cairn on the summit, which has cansed the name of Pic de la 
Pyramide to be given to their summit. 

In 1848, M. Puiseux made the ascent from the same direction, 
but his Val Louisan guide stopped short of the summit, and allowed 
this courageous astronomer to proceed by himself.* 

In the middle of August 1860, Messrs. Bonney, Hawksbaw, 
and Mathews, with Michel Croz of Chamonuis, tried to ascend the 
Pelvoux, likewise from the same direction. These gentlemen spent 



taneitnne France, by Cb. Nodier. J. Taylor, and A. do Cailteus, and la Lord Moo- 
wa'a Fuuw i*n the Deparlmenlt of the leere and the High Alp$. 

* M. Puieeux took for ga'uie a nmn nauled Pierre Bomeoad, of Claui in tho Val 
LouUe ; who hod accompnnied Opluin DuntDd in 1828. In 1861, the expedition of 
M. FuiHcux was quite forgotten in the Val Louino. I am indebted to M. Poisenx tor 
the ttboTc and other detaila. 
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seTeral days and nights upon the monntaiu ; and, eDCOuntering bad 
weather, only attained a height of 10,430 feet. 

U. Jean Beynand, of whom mention has been made in the pre- 
ceding chapter, accompanied the party of Mr. Mathews, and he 
was of opinion that the attempt had been made too late in the 
season. He said that the weather was naually good enough for 
high monntain ascents only during the last few days of Jnly, and 
the first ones of August,* and suggested that we should attempt to 
ascend the mountain in the following year at that time. The pro- 
position was a tempting one, and Beynand's cordial and modest 
manner made it irresistible, althongh there seemed small chance 
that we should sncceed where a patty such as that of Mr. Mathews 
had been beaten. 

At the beginning of July 1861, 1 despatched to Beynand from 
Havre, blankets (which were taxed as " prohibited fabrics "), rope, 
and other things desirable for the excursion, and set out on the 
tonr of France; bat, four weeks later, at Nimes, found myself 
completely coUapsed by the heat, then 94° Faht. in the shade, and 
took a night train at once to Grenoble, 

Grenoble is a town upon which a volume might be written. 
Its situation is probably the finest of any in France, and the views 
from its high forts are superb. I lost my way in the streets of 
this picturesque and noisome town, and having but a half-hour 
left in which to get a dinner and take a place in the diligence, was 
not well pleased to hear that an Englishman wished to see me. 
It turned out to be my friend Macdonald, who confided to me that 
he was going to try to ascend a mountain called Pelvoux in the 
course of ten days. On hearing of my intentions, he agreed to 
join us at Ija Bessie on the 3rd of August. In a few moments 

* Tbia is ft ocnnmoQ Mjring in Daupliin^. It meaiiB that there is mtially Icee 
Biunr tm ths moDDtaina during these days than at an^ other time of the year. The 
nfttires bare an almiMl childish dread of Tentnring npon snow or glacieia, and hence 
the period nf minimum snow Beeina in them In be the mrwt favnnTttble time for 
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more I waa pcrcho"! in the hanqnette fn rontf for Bonrg d'Oyssns, 
ID a miserable Tehicle whicli took nearly eight hoars to accom- 
plish less than 30 milc^. 

At fiye on a lovely morning I shunldered my knapsack and 
started for Brianfon. Ganzr mists clnng to the mountains, bat 
melted away when touched by the snn. and disappeared by jerks 
(in the manner of views when focnssed in a magic lantern), re- 
vealing the wonderfully bent and folded strata in the limestone 
cliffs behind the town. Then I entered the Combe de Malval, and 
heard the Romanche eating its way throngh that wonderfnl gorge, 
and passed on to Le Danphin, where the first glacier came into 
view, tailing over the monntain-side on the right. From this place 
until the summit of the Col de Lantaret was passed, every gap ia 
the mountains showed a glittering glacier or a soaring peak ; the 
finest view was at La Grave, where the Meije rises by a series of 
tremendous precipices 8000 feet above the road.* The finest dis- 
tant view of the pass is seen after crossing the Col, near Monetier. 
A mountain, commonly supposed to be llonte Yiso, appears at the 
end of the vista, shooting into the sky :t in the middle distance, 
bnt still ten miles off, is Brian^on with its interminable forts, and 
in the foreground, leading down to the Guisane, and rising high 
up the neighbouring slopes, are fertile fields, stndded with villages 
and church spires. The next day I walked over from Brian^on to 
La Beasee, to my worthy friend Jean Beyoand, the surveyor of 
roads of his district. 

All the peaks of Mont Pelvoui are well seen from La Bessee — 
the highest point, as well as that upon which the engineers erected 
their cairn. Neither Beyaaud nor any one else knew this. The 
natives knew only that the engineers had ascended one peak, and 
had seen from that one a still higher point, which they called the 

• Se« Owpter VU. 

t Monle Yiso u not Eeen from the Laataret Boad. Thnt this U so ia Be«n when 
one croBses the Col dn Galibier, on the soalh side of wliich pas the Hontc Tiso is 
Tbible for a ehott time. 
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Pointe des Arcines or des E^rins. They could not say whether 
this latter conld be seen from La Beasee, nor could they tell the 
peak npon which the caint had been erected. We were under the 
impression that the highest point was concealed by the peaks 
which we saw, and would be gained by passing over them. They 
knew nothing of the ascent of Monsieur Puiseax, and they con- 



fidently asserted that the highest point of Mont Pelvonx had not 
been attained by any one. It was this point we wished to reach. 
Nothing prevented our starting at once but the absence of Mac- 
donald and the want of a baton. Reynaud suggeatod a visit to the 
postmaster, who possessed a baton of local celebrity. Down we 
went to the bureau ; but it was closed : we halloed through the 
slits, but no answer. At last the postmaster was discovered en- 
deavonring (with very fair success) to make himself intoxicated. 
He was just able to ejaculate, " France 1 'tis the first nation in the 
world ! " which is a phrase used by a Frenchman at times when 
c2 
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a Briton won]d begin to shont, " We won't go home till morning "— 
national glory being uppermost in the tbonghta of one, and home 
in those of the other. The baton was produced ; it was a branch 
of a young oak, about five feet long, gnarled and twisted in several 
directions. " Sir," said the poatmaster, as he presented it, " France ! 
'tis the fii-st— the first nation in the world, by its"— he stuck. 
" Batons ? " I suggested, " Yee, yea, sir ; by its batons, by its — 
its," and here he conld not get on at all. As I looked at this 
young lirab, I thought of my own ; but Beynand, who knew 
everything about everybody in the village, said there was not a 
better one, so off we went with it, leaving the ofBcial staggering 
in the road and muttering, " France ! 'tis the first nation in the 
world ! " 

The 3rd of August came, and Maedonald did not appear, so we 
started for the Val Louise ; our party consisting of Reynaud, my- 
self, and a porter, Jean Casimir G-iraud, nicknamed " little nails," 
the shoemaker of the place. An hour and a halfs smart walking 
took us to La Tille de Val Louise, our hearts gladdened by the 
glorious peaks of Pelvoux shining out without a cloud around 
them. I renewed acquaintance with the mayor of "La Ville." 
His aspect was original, and his manners were gracious, but the 
odour which proceeded from him was dreadful. 

Reynaud kindly undertook to look after the commissariat, and 
I found to my annoyance, when we were about to leave, that I had 
given tacit consent to a small wine-cask being carried with us, 
which was a great nuisance from the commencement. It was ex- 
cessively awkward to handle ; one man tried to carry it, and then 
another, and at last it was slung from one of our batons, and was 
carried by two of ua, which gave our party the appearance of a 
mechanical diagram to illustrate the uses of levers. 

At " La Ville " the Val Louise splits into two branches— the Val 
d'Entraigues on the left and the Vallon d'Alefred (or Ailefroide) on 
the right ; our route was up the latter, and we moved steadily for- 
wards to the village of La Pisae, where Pierre Semiond lived, who 
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was reputed to know more about tlie Pelvoux than any other mau. 
He looked an honest fellow, hut unfortunately lie wbb ill and could 
not come. He recommended his brother, an aged creature, whose 
farrowed and wrinkled face hardly seemed to announce the man 
we wanted ; but having no choice, we engaged him and again set 
forth. Walnut and a great variety of other trees gave shadow to 
onr path and fresh vigour to our limbs ; while below, in a sublime 



gorge, thundered the torrent, whose waters took their rise from 
the snows we hoped to tread on the morrow. 

The Pelvoux could not be seen at La Yille, owing to a high 
intervening ridge ; we were now moving along the foot of this 
to get to the chalets of Alefred, or, as they are sometimes called, 
Alefroide, where the mountain actually commences. From these 
chalets the subordinate, but more proximate, peaks appear consider- 
ably higher than the loftier ones behind, and sometimes completely 
conceal them. But the whole height of the peak, which in these 
valleys goes under the name of the " Grand Pelvoux," is seen 
at one glance from its summit to its base, six or seven thousand 
feet of nearly perpendicular clitfs. 

The chaleta of Alefred are a cluster of miserable wooden huts 
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at the foot of the Grand Pelvoni, and are close to the junction of 
the streams which descend from the glacier de Sapeniere (or dn 
Sele) on the left, and the glaciers Blanc and Koir on the right. 
We rested a minute to purchase some butter aud milk, and Semiond 
picked tip a disreputable-looking lad to assist in carrying, pushing, 
and otherwise moving the wine-cask. 

Our route now turned sharply to the left, and all were glad that 
the day was drawing to a close, so that we had the shadows from 
the mountains. A more frightful and desolate valley it is scarcely 
possible to imagine ; it contains miles of boulders, debris, stones, 
Band, and mud ; few trees, and they placed so high as to be almost 
out of sight ; not a soul inhabits it ; no birds are in the air, no fish 
in its waters ; the mountain is too steep for the chamois, its slopes 
too inhospitable for the marmot, the whole too repulsive for the 
eagle. Not a living thing did we see in this sterile and savage valley 
during fonr days, except some few poor goats which had been 
driven there against their will. 

It was a scene in keeping with the diabolical deed perpetrated 
here about four hundred years ago — the murder of the Vaudois of 
Val Louise, in the cavern which was now in sight, though high 
above us. Their story is very sad. Peaceful and industrious, for 
more than throe centuries they had inhabited these retired valleys 
in tranquil obscurity. The Archbishops of Embrnn endeavoured, 
though with little success, to get them within the pale of their 
church. Their efforts were aided by others, who commenced by 
imprisonments and torture,* and at last adopted the method of 
burning them by hundreds at the stake-f 

In the year 1488, Albert Cattance, Archdeacon of Cremona and 

* It bccaino a regular business. " Wc find uuougBt the current accounts of the 
Builiffor Kmbruu ttiu singuliir article — ' Hem, /or peraeaiting tht Vattdoii, eighl Ml 
and Ibirty deitiera of gold.' " — Muston, vol. i. p. 3B. 

t Oa the 22d of May IZVi, «ighty persons of the valleys of FreiMnieree and 
Acgenliere, nnd ono hunrlic<l mid lifty persons of tijo Viil Louise, tvere burnt at 
Einbruii.— Muetoii, vol. i. p. i\. 
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legate of Pope Innocent VIII., wonld have anticipated the barbari- 
ties which at a later date roused the indignation of Milton and the 
fears of Cromwell ;" but, driven everywhere back by the Waldenses 
of Piedmont, he left their valleys and crossed the Mont Geuevre to 
attack the weaker and more thinly populated valleys of the Yan- 
dois in Banphine. At the head of an army which is said to have 
been composed of vagabonds, robbers, and assassins (who had been 
tempted to his banner by promises of absolution beforehand, of 
being set free from the obligation of vows which they might have 
made, and by the confirmation of property to them which they 
might have wrongfully acquired), as well as regular troops, Cattanee 
poured down the valley of the Durance. The inhabitants of the 
Yal Louise fled before a host that was ten times their number, and 
took up their abode in this cavern, where they had collected pro- 
visions sufficient for two years. But intolerance is ever pains- 
taking ; their retreat was discovered. Cattanee had a captain who 
combined the resources of a Herod to the cruelty of a Pelissier, and, 
lowering his men by ropes, flred piles of brushwood at the entrance 
to the cavern, sufiTocated the majority, and slew the remainder. 
The Vandois were relentlessly exterminated, without distinction of 
age or sex. More than three thousand persons, it is said, perished 
in this frightful massacre ; the growth of three hundred and fifty 
years was destroyed at one blow, and the valley was completely 
depopulated. Louis XII. caused it to be re-peopled, and, after 
another three centuries and a half, behold the result— a race of 
monkeys .t 

* See Uorland'B HMory of the Evangelical Churehca 0/ Piedmont, 1C58; Crom- 
well's AcU, IGog; and Burton's Diary, IS28. 

t Tbec«mmunouf IlieVal Louioe cnntuitia at the present time aboat 3100 lahabit- 
atiis. TbiH orclia pupulatiun Laa been eptl^ duijeribed by M. Elisc'o Recliu in the 
TrruT (fu MoiuU, 136U. He BayB ; — " Tlicy alUin tlie h^beet possible dovclopment of 
llieif intelligence In tbeir infancj, nnd— abundHntly provided willi mojeBtio goitrea, 
wLich ate leugtbencd and avollen by oge— are in lliia respect like to the ourang- 
uaUngs, nho have nothing more to onjuirc after llie ngo of Ibrce years. At the age 
o[ five ycsis the little CTctinn huvu abt«dy the plaeid aud mature expression which 
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We rested a little at a small spring, aod then hastened onwards 
till we nearly arrived at the foot of the Sapeniere glacier, when 
Semiond eaid we most tnrn to the right, up the slopes. This we 
did, and clambered for half-an-honr through scattered firs and 
fallen bonlders. Then evening began to close in rapidly, and it 
was time to look for a resting-place. There was no difficulty in 
getting one, for all aronud there was a chaotic assemblage of 
rocks. We selected the under side of a boulder which was more 
than fifty feet long by twenty high, cleared out the rubbish, and 
then collected wood for a fire. 

I have a pleasant recollection of that camp-fire. The wine- 
cask had got through all its troubles; it was tapped, and the 
Frenchmen seemed to derive some consolation from its execrable 
contents, lieynand chanted scraps of French songs, and each 
contributed his share of joke, story, or verse. The weather was 
perfect, and our prospects for the morrow were good. My com- 
panions' joy culminated when a packet of red fire was thrown into 
the flames. It hissed and bubbled for a moment or two, and then 
broke out into a grand flare. The efl'ect of the momentary light 
was magnificent ; the mountains all around were illuminated for 
a second, and then relapsed into their solemn gloom. One by 
one our party dropped off to sleep, and at last I got into my 
blanket-bag. It was hardly necessary, for although we were at 
a height of at least 7000 feet, the miuimnm temperature was 
above 40^ Fahrenheit. 

We roused at three, and made a start at half-past four. 
Giraud had been engaged as far as this rock only, but as he 
wished to go on, we allowed him to accompany us. We mounted 
the slopes and quickly got above the trees, then had a couple 
of hours' clambering over bits of precipitous rock and banks of 
d4bris, and, at a quarter to seven, got to a narrow glacier— Clos 
de I'Homme — which streamed out of the plateau on the summit 

they oQght to keep all their Kvcb. . . . Thoy wear ttousers, and coats with toils, 
and a. luge block kat." 
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and nearly reached the glacier de Sapeniere. We worked as much 
as possible to the right, in hopes that we should not have to cross 
it, bnt were continnally driven back, and at last we fonnd that 
over we must go. Old SSmiond had a strong objection to the 
ice, and made ei^plorations on his own account to endeavour to 
avoid it; but Sejnaud and I preferred to cross it, and Girand 
etuck to UB. It was narrow — in fact, one could throw a stone 
across — ^and it was easily mounted on the side ; bnt in the centre 
swelled into a steep dome, np which we were obliged to cnt. 
Girand stepped forward and said he should like to try his hand, 
and having got hold of the axe, would not give it np ; and here, 
as well as afterwards when it was necessary to cross the gnlUes 
filled with hard snow, which abound on the higher part of the 
mountain, he did all the work, and did it admirably. 

Old Bemiond of course came after ns when we got across. We 
then zigzagged np some snow-slopes, and shortly afterwards com- 
menced to ascend the interminable array of buttresses which are 
the great peculiarity of the Pelvonx/ They were very steep 
in many places, yet on the whole afforded good hold, and no 
climbing shonld be called difficult which does that. Gullies 
abounded among them, sometimes of great length and depth. 
They were frequently rotten, and would have been difficult for a 
single man to pass. The uppermost men were continually abused 
for dislodging rocks and for harpooning those below with their 
batons. However, without these incidents the climbing would 
have been dull — they helped to break the monotony. 

We went up chimneys and gullies by the hour together, and 
always seemed to be coming to something, although we never got 
to it. The outline sketch will help to explain the situation. We 
stood at the foot of a great buttress — perhaps about 200 feet high 
— and looked up. It did not go to a point as in the diagram, 
because we could not see the top ; although we felt convinced 

* "The nucleua of tlic 'masBif U a Huu pmkigiui', dlvuk-d by iiujrly vvrlii^l 
truckB.' ' — DeOfiM-Aamit. 
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that behind the fringe of pinnacles we did see there was a top, and 
that it was the edge of the platean we so mnch desired to attain. 
Up we mounted, and reached the pinnacles ; but, lo ! another set 
was seen, — and another, — and yet more — till at last we reached 
the top, and found it was only a buttress, and that 
we must descend 40 or 50 feet b( 
commence to mount again. \^ 
operation had been performed 
dozen times, it began to be wear 
some, especially as we were in 
the dark as to our where- 
abouts. Semiond, how- 
ever, encouraged us, 
and said he knew we 
were on the tight route, — so away we went once more. 

It was now nearly mid-day, and we seemed no nearer the sum- 
mit of the Pelvoui than when we started. At last we all joined 
together and held a council. " Semiond, old friend, do you know 
where we are now ? " " Oh yea, perfectly, to a yard and a half." 
" "Well, then, how much are we below this plateau ?" He affirmed 
we were not half-an-hour from the edge of the snow, " Very good ; 
let us proceed." Half-an-hour passed, and then another, but we 
were still in the same state,— pinnacles, buttresses, and gullies were 
in profusion, but the plateau was not in sight. So we called him 
again — for he had been staring about latterly, as if in doubt— and 
repeated the question. " How far below are we now ? " Well, he 
thought it might be halfan-hour more. "But you said that just 
now; are you sure we are going right?" Yes, he believed we 
were. Believed ! that would not do. " Are you sure we are going 
right for the Pic des Arcines ? " " Pic des Arcines ! " he ejacu- 
lated in astonishment, as if he had heard the words for the first 
time, " Pic des Arcines ; no ! but for the pyramid, the celebrated 
pyramid he had helped the great Capitaine Durand," &c. 

Here was a hi ; — we had been talking about it to him for a 
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^hole day, and now he confessed he knew nothing aboat it I 
turned to Keynand, who seemed thunderstruck. " What did be 
suggest ? " He shrugged his shoulders. " Well," we said, after 
explaining our minds pretty freely to Semiond, " the sooner 
we turn back the better, for we hare no wish to see your 
pyramid." 

We halted for an honr, and then commenced the descent. It 
took us nearly seven hours to come down to our rock ; but I paid 
DO heed to the distance, and do not remember anything about it. 
When we got down we made a discovery which affected us 9S much 
as the footprint in the sand did Bobinson Crusoe : a blue silk veil 
lay by our fireside. There was but one explanation, — Maedonald 
had arrived ; but where was he P We soon packed our baggage, 
and tramped in the dusk, through the stony desert, to Alefred, 
where we arrived about half-past nine. " Where is the English- 
man ? " was the first question. He was gone to sleep at La 
Ville. 

We passed that night in a bay-ioft, and in the morning, after 
settling with S^niiond, posted down to catch Maedonald. We had 
already determined on the plan of operation, which was to get him 
to join uB, return, and be independent of all guides, simply taking 
the best man we could get as a porter. I set my heart on Giraud,— 
a good fellow, with no pretence, although in every respect up 
to the work. We were disappointed ; he was obliged to go to 
Briancon. 

The walk soon became exciting. The natives inquired the 
result of our expedition, and common civility obliged us to stop. 
But I was afraid of losing my man, for it was said he would wait 
only till ten o'clock, and that time was near at hand. At last I 
dashed over the bridge, — time from Alefred an honr and a quarter, 
A cantonnier stopped me, saying that the Englishman had just 
started for La Bessee. I rushed after him, turned angle after 
angle of the road, but could not see him ; at last, as I came round 
a comer, he was also just turning another, going very f&si. I 
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abonted, and Inckily he heard me. We returned, reprotisioned 
ourselves at La Ville, and the same evening saw ns passing onr 
first rock, en route for another. I have said we determined to take 
no guide ; but, on passing La Pisae, old Semiond turned out and 
offered his servicea. He went well, in apite of his years and dis- 
regard of truth. " Why not take him ? " aaid my friend. So we 
offered him a fifth of his previous pay, and in a few seconds he 
closed with the offer. This time he came in an inferior position, — 
we were to lead, he to follow. Our second follower was a youth 
of twenty-seven years, who was not all that conld be desired. He 
drank Beynand'a wine, smoked oar cigars, and quietly secreted 
the provisions when we were nearly staving, Discovery of his 
proceedings did not at all disconcert him, and he finished up by 
getting several items added to our bill at La Ville, which, not a 
little to his disgust, we disallowed. 

Tbia night we fixed our camp high above the tree-line, and 
indulged ourselves in the healthy employment of carrying onr fuel 
up to it. The present rock was not so comfortable as the first, and, 
before we could settle down, we were obliged to turn out a large 
mass which waa in the way. It was very obstinate, but moved at 
length ; slowly and gently at first, then faster and faster, at lost 
taking great jumpa in the air, striking a stream of fire at every 
touch, which abone out brightly as it entered the gloomy valley 
below, and long after it was out of sight, we heard it bounding 
downwards, and then settle with a subdued crash on the glacier 
beneath. As we turned back from this curious sight, Eeynaud 
asked if we had ever seen a torrent on fire, and told us that in the 
spring the Durance, swollen by the melting of the snow, eome- 
timee brings down so many rocks that, where it passes through 
a narrow gorge at La Bessee, no water whatever is seen, but 
only boulders rolling over and over, grinding each other into 
powder, and atriking so many sparka that the stream looks as 
if it were on fire. 

We had another merry cvouiug with nothing to mar it ; the 
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weather waa perreet, and wa lay backward in Insurious repose, 
looking at the sky spangled with its ten thousand brilliant lights. 

" The ranges etood 
Trnnefiguml in tho silver flond. 
Their bqowb were flnHliing cold and kern, 
Dend while, totb where some sharp mvinr 
Took Bhttdow, or Iho uimbre p^*n 
Of hemlockB tnmed In pitchy bliiek, 
Agninrt the whiteoeBa at their buck."* 

Macdonald related his experiences 
over the cafe noir. He had travelled 
day and night for several days in order 
to join us, but bad failed to fiud our 
first bivouac, and had camped a few 
hundred yards from us under another 
rock, higher up the mountain. Tlie next 
moruing he discerned us going along a 
ridge at a great height above him, and 
as it was useless to endeavour to over- 
take us, ho lay down and watched with a heavy heart until we had 
turned the corner of a buttress, and vanished out of sight 

Nothing but the heavy breathing of our already sound asleep 
comrades broke the solemn stillness of tlie night. It was a silence 
to be felt. Nothing? Hark! what is that dull booming sound 
above us ? Is that nothing ? There it is again, plainer — on it 
comes, nearer, clearer ; 'tis a crag escaped from the heights above t 
What a fearful crash ! We jump to our feet. Down it comes with 
awful fury ; what power can withstand its violence ? Dancing, 
leaping, flying ; dashing against others ; roaring as it descends. 
Ah, it has passed ! Ko ; there it is again, and we hold our breath, 
as, with resistless force and explosions like artillery, it darts past, 
with an avalanche of shattered fragments trailing in its rear ! 'Tis 
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gone, and we breathe more freely as we hear the finale on the 
glacier below." 

We retired at last, bat I was too excited to sleep. At a qnarter- 
paet fonr every man once more shouldered hie pack and started. 
This time we agreed to keep more to the right, to Bee if it were not 
possible to get to the plateau withont losing any time by crossinf; 
the glacier. To describe onr route would be to repeat what has been 
said before. We mounted steadily for an hour and a half, sometimes 
walking, thongh more frequently climbing, and then foand, after all, 
that it was necessary to cross the glacier. The part on which we 
struck came down a very steep slope, and was much crevassed. 
The word crevassed hardly expresses its appearance — it was a mass 
of formidable seracs. We found, however, more difficnlty in getting 
on than across it ; and. thanks to the rope, it was passed in safety. 
Then the interminable buttresses began again. Hour after hour we 
proceeded upwards, frequently at fault, and obliged to descend. The 
ridge behind ns had sunk long ago, and we looked over it, and all 
others, till onr eyes rested on the majestic Yiso. Hour after hour 
passed, and monotony was the order of the day. When twelve 
o'clock came we lunched, and contemplated the scene with satis- 
faction ; all the summits in sight, with the single exception of the 
Yiso, had given in, and we looked over an immense expanse — a 
perfect sea of peaks and snow-fields. Still the pinnacles rose above 
us, and opinions were freely nttered that we shonid see no summit 
of Pelvonx that day. Old Semiond had become a perfect bore to 
all ; whenever one rested for a moment to look about, he wonld 
say, with a complacent chuckle, " Don't be afraid, follow me." We 
came at last to a very bad piece, rotten and steep, and no hold. 
Here Beynaud and Macdonald confessed to being tired, and talked 
of going to sleep. A way was discovered out of the difficulty ; 
then some one called out, " Look at the Tiso ! " and we saw that we 

* H. Pnifeox, on bia expedition of 1848, vras sorprised, wtieo at bresbfatt on 
the riile of the roDiinttiio, b; a masa of rock of mon; than a cubic Tiud fnlling like a 
bomb at hi* side, nhich thren op splinters in all directions. 
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almost looked oyer it. We worked away with redoubled energy, 
and at length canght sight of the bead of the glacier as it streamed 
ont of the plateau. This gave us fresh hopes ; we were not de- 
ceived ; and with a simultaneous shont we greeted the appesrauce 
of our loag-wished-for snows. A large crevasse separated us from 
them;, but a bridge was found; we tied onrselr^ in liae, and 
moved safely over it. Directly we got across, there rose before us 




a fine snow-capped peak. Old S^miond cried, " The pyramid ! 
I see the pyramid! " "Where, S^miond, where?" "There; on 
the top of that peak." 

There, sure enough, was the cairn he had helped to erect more 
than thirty years before. Where was the Pie des Arcines which we 
were to see ? It was nowhere risible — there was only a great 
expanse of snow, bordered by three lower peaks. Somewhat sadly 
we moved towards the pyramid, sighing that there was no other to 
conquer ; hnt hardly bad we gone two hundred paces, before there 
rose a superb white cone on the left, wbicli had been hidden before 
by a slope of snow. We shouted, "The Pic des Arcines!" and 
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inqnired of Semiood if he knew whether that peak had been 
ascended. As for him, he knew nothing, except that the peak 
before hb was caUed the pyramid, from the cairn he had, etc, 
etc.. And that it bad not been ascended since. " All right then — 
face about," and we immediately tnmed at rij^ht angles for tlie cone, 
the porter making faint struggles for his beloved pyramid. Onr 
progress was stopped, in the sixth of a mile, by the edge of the 
ridge connecting the two peaks, and we perceived that it cnrled 
over in a lovely volnte. We involuntarily retreated. Semioud, 
who was last in the line, took the opportunity to untie himself, and 
refused to come on ; said we were running dangerous risks, and 
talked vaguely of crevasses. We tied him up again, and proceeded. 
The snow was very soft ; we were always knee-deep, and sometimes 
floundered in up to the waist ; but a simnltaneous jerk before and 
behind always released one. By this time we had arrived at the 
foot of the final peak. The left-hand ridge seemed easier than tliat 
upon which we stood, so we curved round to get to it. Some rocks 
peeped out 150 feet below the summit, and up these we crawled, 
leaving our porter behind, as he said he was afraid. I could not 
resist the temptation, as we went off, to turn round and beckon him 
onwards, saying, " Don't be afraid — follow me," but he did not 
answer to the appeal, and never went to the top. The rocks led to 
a short ridge of ice — our plateau on one side, and a nearly vertical 
precipice on the other. Macdonald cut up it, and at a quarter 
to two we stood shaking hands on the loftiest summit of the 
conquered Pelvoux. 

The day still continued everytliing that could be desired, and, 
far and near, countless peaks burst into sight, without a cloud to 
hide them. The mighty Mont Blanc, full seventy miles away, first 
caught our eyes, and then, still farther off, the Monte Bosa group; 
while, rolling away to the east, one nnknown range after another 
succeeded in unveiled splendour ; fainter and fainter in tone, but 
still perfectly defined, till at last the eye was unable to distinguish 
sky from mountain, and they died away in the far-off horizon. 
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Honte Yieo rose up graodly, but it was less than forty miles away, 
and we looked over it to a hazy mass we knew mnst be tbe plains 
of Piedmont. Sonthwards a bine mist seemed to indicate the 
existence of the distant Mediterranean ; to the west we looked over 
to the monntains of Anvergne. Such was the panorama ; a view 
extending in nearly every direction for more than one hundred 
miles. It was with some difficulty we wrenched onr eyes from 
the more distant objects to contemplate the nearer ones. Mont 
Danphin was very conspicuous, but La Bessee was not readily 
perceived. Besides these places not a habitation conld be soen ; 
all was rock, snow, or ice ; and, large as we knew were the snow- 
fields of Danphine, we were surprised to find that tliey very far 
surpassed onr most ardent imagination. Nearly in a line between 
us and the Viso, immediately to the south of Chateau Queyras, was 
a splendid gronp of mountains of great height. More to the south 
an unknown peak seemed still higher; while close to us we were 
astoaished to discover that there was a mountain which appeared 
even higher than that on which we stood. At least this was my 
opinion ; Macdonald thought that it was not so high, and Beynaud 
that it was much about the same elevation as our own peak. 

This monntain was distant a couple of miles or so, and was 
separated from us by a tremendous abyss, the bottom of which we 
could not see. On the other side rose this mighty wall-sided peak, 
too steep for snow, black as night, with sharp ridges and pointed 
summit. We were in complete ignorance of its whereabouts, for 
none of ns had been on the other side. We imagined that La 
Berarde was in the abyss at our feet, although it was in reality 
beyond the other mountain • 

■ This mouQtain u the culminatiDg point at the group, and is named on the 
French map. Points dee Ferine. It in xoeti from the Val Cbrislnphe, and frnni that 
direction iU ridges completely conceal Mont Pclvoux, On the other side — that 
is, from the direction of La Bckbgo or Ihc Vnl I.ouixc — the reverse ia the case: the 
Pelvoux cmnpletely conceals it. 

Unaware that this Damo naa gniog to l>e applied to it, we gave the name Pic den 
Aidnes ae des Ecrins to our summit, in accordance with the traditions of (he natives. 
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We left the summit at last, and descended to the rocke and to 
onr porter, where I boiled some water, obtained by melting snow. 
After we had fed, and smoked onr cigare (lighted without difficalty 
from a common match), wo fonnd it was ten minutes past three, 
and high time to be off. We dashed, waded, and tnmbled for 
twenty-five minutes through the snow, and then began the long 
descent of the rocks. It was nearly four o'clock, and, as it wonid 
be dark at eight, it was evident that there was no time to be lost, 
and we pushed on to the utmost. Nothing remarkable occurred 
going down. We kept rather closer to the glacier, and crossed at 
the same point as in the morning. Getting off it was like getting 
on it — rather awkward. Old Semiond had got over — so had 
Beyitand ; Macdonald came nest, but, as he made a long stretch 
to get on to a higher mass, he slipped, and would have been in the 
bowels of a crevasse in a moment liad be not been tied. 

It was nearly dark by the time we had crossed, yet I still hoped 
that we should be able to pass the night at our rock. Uacdonald 
was not so sanguine, and he was right ; for at last we fonnd our- 
selves quite at fault, and wandered helplessly up and down for an 
honr, while Beynaud and the porter indulged in a little mutual 
abuse. The dreary fact, that, as we could not get down, we mnst 
stay where we were, was now quite apparent. 

We were at least 10,500 feet high, and if it commenced to rain 
or snow, as the gathering clouds and riring wind seemed to threaten, 
we might be in a sore plight. We were hungry, having eaten 
little since 3 a.m., and a torrent we heard close at hand, but could 
not discover, aggravated our thirst. Semiond endeavoured to get 
some water from it. Although he succeeded in doing bo, he was 
wholly unable to return, and we had to solace him by shouting at 
intervals through the night. 

A more detestable locality for a night out of doors it is difficult 
to imagine. There was not shelter of any kind ; it was perfectly 
exposed to the chilly wind which began to rise, and it was too 
steep to promenade. Loose rubbly stones covered tlie ground, and 
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had to be removed before we could ait with any comfort. This 
was an advantage, although we hardly thonght so at the time, as 
it gave ua some employment, and, after an hour's active exercise 
of that interesting kind, I obtained a email strip about nine feet 
long, on which it was possible to walk. Beynaud was furious at 
first, and soundly abused the porter, whose opinion as to the route 
down had been followed rather than that of our friend, and at last 
settled down to a deep dramatic despair, and wrung his hands 
with frantic gesture, as ho exclaimed, " Ob, malheor, malheor 1 
Oh miserables ! " 

Thunder commenced to growl, and lightning to play among 
the peaks above, and the wind, which had brought the temperature 
down to nearly freezing-point, began to chill ua to the bones. We 
examined our resources. They were six and a half cigars, two 
boxes of vesuvians, one-third of a pint of brandy-and- water, and 
half-a-pint of spirits of wine : rather scant fare for three fellows 
who had to got through seven hours before daylight. The spirit- 
lamp was lighted, and the remaining spirits of wine, the brandy 
and some snow, were heated by it. It was a strong liquor, and 
we wished for more of it. When it was consumed, Macdonald 
endeavoured to dry his socks by the lamp, and then the three 
lay down under my plaid to pretend to sleep. Eeynaud's woes 
were aggravated by toothache ; Macdonald somehow managed to 
close his eyes. 

The longest night must end, and ours did at last. We got 
down to our rock in an hour and a quarter, and found the lad not 
a little surprised at our absence. He said he had made a gigantic 
fire to light us down, and shouted with all his might ; we neither 
saw the fire nor heard his shouts. He said we looked a ghastly 
crew, and no wonder ; it was our fourth night out. 

We feasted at our cave, and performed some very necessary 

ablutions. The persons of the natives are infested by certain 

agile creatures— rapid of motion, numerous, and voracious. It is 

dangerone to approach too near, and one has to study the wind, 

I) 2 
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80 AS to get on their weather-eide. In spite of all such pre- 
cantiotiB my unfortunate companion and myself were being rapidly 
devonred alive. We only expected a temporary Inll of our tortnres, 
for the interiors of the inns are like the esteriot^ of the natives, 
swarming with this species of animated creation. 

It is said that once, when these tormentors were filled with an 
unanimous desire, an unsuspecting traveller was dragged bodily 
from his bed ! This needs confirmation. One word more, and I 
have done with this vile subject. We returned from our ablutions, 
and found the Frenchmen engaged in conversation, "Ah!" said 
old Semiond, " as to fleas, I don't pretend to be different to anyone 
else, — I hare lliPtii." This time he certainly spoke the truth. 

We got down to La Ville in good time, and luxuriated there 
for several days; played many games of bowls with the natives, 
and were invariably beaten by them. At last it was necessary to 
part, and I walked to Abriea, by way of Mont Dauphin and the 
gorge of the Guil towards Monte Viao, while Macdonald went to 
Briaufon, 

1 have not attempted to conceal that the ascent of Mont 
Pelvonx is of a rather monotonons character ; the view from its 
summit can, however, be confidently recommended. A glance at 
a map will show that, with the single exception of the Viso, 
whose position is unrivalled, it is better situated than any other 
mountain of considerable height for viewing the whole of the 
Western Alps. 

Our discovery that the peak wliioh is to be called the Pointe 
des Ecrins was a separate and distinct mountain from Mont Pel- 
VOHX — and not its highest point— gave us satisfaction, although it 
was also rather of the nature of a disappointment. 

On our return to La Bessee we wrongly identified it with the 
peak which is seen from thence to the left of the Pelvoux. The 
two mountains bear a considerable resemblance to each other, so 
the mistake is not, perhaps, unpardonable. Although the latter 
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moiuitain is one that is considerably higkor than the Wi^tter- 
horn or Monte Viao, it has no name; we called it the Pic Sans 
Nom. 

It has been obifcrred by others that it is improbable the French 
surveyors should have remained tor several days upon the Pic de 
la Pyramide without visiting the other and loftier summit. If 
they did, it is strange that they did not leave some memorial of 
their visit. The natives who accompanied them asserted that they 
did not pass from one to the other ; we therefore claimed to have 
made the ascent of the loftiest point for the first time. The 
claim, however, cannot be sustained, on account of the ascent of 
M. Puiseus, It is a matter of little moment ; the excursion had 
for us all the interest of a first ascent ; and I look back upon 
this, my first serious mountain scramble, with more satisfaction, 
and with as much pleasure aa upon any that is recorded in this 
volume. 

A few days later, I left Abriea to seek a quiet bundle of hay at 
LeChalp — a village some miles nearer to the Viso. On approach- 
ing the place, the odour of sanctity became distinctly perceptible ; 
and on turning a corner the cauae was manifested — there was 
the priest of the place, aurrounded by some of bis flock. I advanced 
humbly, bat in hand, but almost before a word could be said, he 
broke out with, " Who are you ? " " What are you ? " " What do 
you want ? " I endeavoured to explain. " You are a deserter ; I 
know you are a deserter; go away, you can't stay here; go to Le 
Monta, down there ; I won't have you here," and he literally drove 
me away. The explanation of his strange behaviour was, that 
Piedmontese soldiers who were tired of the service had not 
unfrequently crossed the Col de la Traversette into the valley, 
and trouble had ariaen from harbouring them. However, I did not 
know this at the time, and was not a little indignant that I, who 
was marching to the attack, should be taken for a deserter. 

So I walked away, and shortly afterwards, as it was getting 
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sky, leaving a trail of light behind which lasted for several seconds. 
It was the herald of a splendid spectacle. Stars fell by hundreds ; 
and not dimmed by intervening vapours, they sparkled nith greater 
brightness than Sirins in onr damp climate. 

The next morning, after walking up the valley to examine the 
Viso, I returned to Abries, and engaged a man from a neighbouring 
hamlet, an inveterate smoker, and thirsty in proportion, whosu 
pipe never left his month except to allow him to drink. Wc 
returned up the valley together, and slept in a hut of a shepherd, 
whose yearly wage was almost as small as that of the herdsman 
spoken of in Hyperion by Longfellow; aiid the next morning, in 
his company, proceeded to the summit of the pass which I had 
crossed in 18C0. We were baffled iu our attempt to get closer 
to the mountain. A deep notch * with precipitous cliffs cut us off 
from it. The snow-slope, too, which existed in the preceding 
year on the Piedmontese side of the pass, was now wanting, and 
we were unable to descend the rocks which lay beneath. A fort- 
night afterwards the mountain was ascended for tlie first time by 
Messrs. Matbewe and Jacomb, with the two Croz's of Chamounix. 
Their attempt was made from the southern side, and the ascent, 
which was formerly considered a thing totally impossible, has 
become one of the most common and favourite excursions of the 
district. 

The night of the 14th of August found me at St. Veran, a 
village made famous by Keff, but in no other respect remarkable, 
saving that it is one of the highest in Europe. The poor inn gave 
the impression of great poverty. There was no meat, no bread, 

* TLere arc three eols or jia^eei close lo tlonte \ia> on ils Dortlicrn aide, wliicli 
lead from the vuttey of the Fo into that of llie Guil. Theiktp uotcli Bpokt'Dofabore 
in tliB neaieat to the mouiilain, aud altliuligli it in hy far the lowtgt gup in that part 
of the chain, otiti nould sceiu In bo lliu true Cut Vis«, it dues uot apjitar tu lie used 
as D patis. The Kecoiiil, whii-h 1 iTosecd iu IS^, haa tho iiaiue Col del Color dot 
Porco giTtD to it upon the Sardinian map 1 'f iie third is the Col de la TruvciSL-tto ; 
and thiH, although higher thao at IcisHt oue of thosu mcDtioiied above, ia that which 
iH neud hy the natives who paes from one valky lo thu other. 
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DO bntteror cheese; almost the only things that could be obtained 
were eggs. The mantkers of the natives were primitive. The 
woman of the inn, without the least sense of impropriety, stayed 
in the room until I was fairly in bed, and her bill for eupper, bed, 
and breakfast, amounted to one and sevenpence. 

In this neighbourhood, and indeed all round about the Viso, the 
chamois still remain in considerable numbers. They said at St, 
Veran that six had been seen from the village on the day I waa 
there, and the innkeeper declared that he had seen fifty together 
in the previous week! I myself saw in this and in the previous 



season several tumuli cumpauiesi ruuud about the Viso. It is pcrha|Mi 
as favourable a district as any in the Al^is fur a sportsman who 
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wishes to hunt the cbamois, as the ground over which thsy waDdor 
is by no meaoB of excessive difficulty. 

The next day I descended the valley to Villo Vieille, nud passed 
ueat the village of Molines, but on the opposite side of the valley, a 
remarkable natural pillar, in form not unlike a cbampagne bottle, 
about sixty feet high, which had been produced by the action of 
the weather, and, in all probability, chiedy by rain. These natural 
pillars are among the most remarkable examples of the potent 
effects produced by the long-continued action of quiet- working 
forces. They are found in several other places in the Alps, as 
well as elsewhere. 

The village of Yille Yieille boasts of an inn with the sign of the 
Elephant ; which, in the opinion of local amateurs, is a proof that 
Hannibal passed through the gorge of the Guil. I remember the 
place, because its bread, being only a month old, was unusually 
softj and, for the first time during ten days, it was possible to eat 
some, without first of all chopping it into small pieces and soaking 
it in hot water, which produced a slimy paste on the outside, but 
left a hard untouched kernel. 

The same day I crossed the Col Isoard to Brian^on. It was the 
loth of August, and all the world was en fete ; sounds of revelry 
proceeded from the houses of Servierea as I passed over the bridge 
upon which the pyrrhic dance is annually performed,' and natives 
in all degrees of inebriation staggered about the paths. It was late 
before the lights of the great fortress came into sight; but unchal- 
lenged I passed through the gates, and once more sought shelter 
under the roof of the Hotel de I'Ours. 

* tk-v Liuluucuttv's Uaalet-Alpi't, p. SWi. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MY FIRST SUUAMIiLE ON THE MATTliKIIOKX. 

" What powur miut liavo buoii required to sliiitter and to sweep awuy tho 
luissiiig parts of thin pyramiil ; for we da nut Bee it siirroiiDJcd by beapB of fiag- 
lueiitB ; ono only euea oilier penke — IheioBolvi a rooted to ibo ground — wbose sides, 
eijunUy rent, indicatu bu itumenee mass ot ile'brU, of wbicU we do not see any tnicc 
in tlic ni'igbbourhooil. Duubtleaa tliin is tbat ilcbrJa whicb, id Ibo riinn of pebbles, 
boulders, iiud wnd, corere our valleys and our plains." Db Raussubb. 

Two Kummita amougst tliost: in the Alps wbicli yet remaioed 
virgiu had especially excited my admiration. One of theee bad 
Leen attacked numberless times by the best mountaiueers withont 
success; the other, surtouoded bj traditional inaccessibility, was 
almost untouched. These mountains were the Weissbom and 
the Matterhorn. 

After visiting the great tunnel of tbe Alps in 1861, 1 wandered 
for ten days in the neighbouring valleys, intending, presently, to 
attempt the ascent of these two peaks. Humours were floating 
about that the former hod been conquered, and that the latter was 
shortly to be attacked, and they were confirmed on arrival at 
Chatillon, at the entrance of the Val Tournanche, My interest 
in the Weisshoru consequently abated, but it was raised to the 
highest pitch on hearing that Professor Tyndall was at Breil, and 
intending to try to crown his first victory by another and still 
greater one. 

Up to this time my experience with guides had not been 
fortunate, and I was inclined, improperly, to rate them at a low 
value. They represented to me pointers out of paths, and large 
consumers of meat and drink, but little more ; and, with the re- 
collection of Mont Pelvous, I should have greatly preferred the 
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cDiupauy of a couple of my conntrymen to auy numbor of guides. 
Iq answer to inquiries at Ghatillon, a series of men came forward, 
whose face^ expressed malice, pride, envy, hatred, and rognery of 
every description, hut who seemed to be destitute of all good 
qualities. The arrival of two gentlemen with a guide, who they 
represented was the embodiment of every virtue, and exactly the 
man for the Matterhoru, rendered it unnecessary to engage any 
of the others. My new guide in j'^iifmque was a combination of 
Chang and Anak ; and although in acquiring him I did not obtain 
exactly what was wanted, his late employers did exactly what tlit->f 
wanted, for I obtained the responsibility, without knowledge, of 
paying his back fare, which must have been a relief at once to 
their minds and to their parses. 

When walking up towards Breil,* we inquired for another man 
of all the knowing ones, and they, with one voice, proclaimed that 
Jean-Antoine Carrel, of the village of Val Tournanche, was the cock 
of his valley. We sought, of course, for Carrel ; and found him a 
well-made, resolute-looking fellow, with a certain defiant air which 
was rather taking. Yes, he would go. Twenty francs a day, what- 
ever was the result, was his price. I assented. But I must take 
liis comrade. " Why so ? " Oh, it was absolutely impossible to 
get along without another man. As he said this, an evil counte- 
nance came forth out of the darkness and proclaimed itself the 
comrade. I demurred, the negotiations broke off, and we went up 
to Breil. This place will be frequently mentioned in subsequent 
chapters, and was in full view of the extraordinary peak, the ascent 
of which we were about to attempt. 

It is unnecessary to enter into a minute description of the 
Matterhorn, after all that has been written about that faiuous 
mountain Those by whom this book is likely to be road will 
know that that peak is nearly 15,000 feet high, and that it rises 
abruptly, by a series of cliffs which may properly be termed preci- 
* FrcijucLitly Bjii'lt DrcuiJ. 
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pices, a clear 5000 feet above tlie glaciers which snrround its base. 
They will kuow too that it was the last great Alpine peak which 
remained unsealed, — less on account of the difficulty of doing bo, 
than from the terror inspired by its invincible appearance. There 
seemed to be a cordon drawn around it, up to which one might go, 
but no farther. Within that invisible line gins and effreets were 
auppoaed to exist — the Wandering Jew and the spirits of the 
damned. The anperstitious natives in the surrounding valleys 
(many of whom still firmly believe it to be not only the highest 
mountain in the Alps, but in the world) spoke of a ruined city ou 
its summit wherein the spirits dwelt ; and if you langhed, they 
gravely shook their heads ; told you to look yourself to see the 
castles Hud the walls, and warned one against a rash approach, lest 
the infuriate demons from their impregnable heights might hurl 
down vengeance for one's derision. Such were the traditions of the 
natives. Stronger minds felt the influence of the wonderful form, 
and men who ordinarily spoke or wrote like rational beings, when 
they came under its power seemed to quit their senses, and ranted, 
and rhapsodised, losing for a time all common forms of speech. 
Even the sober De Sausaure was moved to enthusiasm when be 
saw the mountain, and — inspired by the spectacle — he anticipated 
the speculations of modern geologists, in the striking sentences 
which are placed at the head of this chapter. 

The Matterborn looks equally imposing from whatever side it 
is seen ; it never seems commonplace ; and in this respect, and in 
regard to the impression it makes upon spectators, it stands almost 
alone amongst mountains. It has no rivals in the Alps, and bat 
few in the world. 

The seven or eight thousand feet which compose the actual 
peak have several well-marked ridges and numerous others.* The 
most continuous is that which leads towards the north-east ; the 
summit is at its higher, and the little peak, called the Hornli, is at 
its lower end. Another one that is well-pronounced descends from 
• S.-..' the Mai. ■'' •'"■■ MiitU^rlioru uud ile UlutiiTS. 
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the Bommit to the ridge called the Fnrgen Orat. The slope of the 
monntain that is between these two ridges will be referred to as 
the eastera face. A third, somewhat less continnous than the 
others, descends in a south -westerly direction, and the portion of 
the moantain that is seen from Breil is confined to that which is 
comprised between this and the second ridge. This section is not 
composed, like that between the first and second ridge, of one grand 
face ; hut it is broken np into a series of hnge precipices, spotted 
with snow-slopes, and streaked with snow-gullies. The other half 
of the monntain, facing the Z'Mutt glacier, is not capable of equally 
simple definition. There are precipices, apparent, but not actnal ; 
there are precipices absolutely perpendicnlar ; there are precipices 
overhanging : there are glaciers, and there are hanging glaciers ; 
there are glaciers which tumble great aeracs over greater cliffs, 
whose debris, subsequently consolidated, becomes glacier again ; 
there are ridges split by the frost, and washed by the rain and 
melted snow into towers and spires : while, everywhere, there are 
ceaseless sounds of action, telling that the causes are still in opera- 
tion which have been at work since the world began ; reducing the 
mighty mass to atoms, and effecting its degradation. 

Most tourists obtain their first view of the mountain either 
from the valley of Zermatt or from that of Tournanche, From the 
former direction the base of the mountain is seen at its narrowest, 
and its ridges and faces seem to be of prodigious steepness. The 
tourist toils np the valley, looking frequently for the great sight 
which is to reward his pains, without seeing it (for the mountain 
is first perceived in that direction about a mile to the north of 
Zermatt), when, all at once, as he turns a rocky corner of the path, 
it comes into view ; not, however, where it is expected ; the face 
has to be raised up to look at it ; it seems overhead. Although this is 
the impression, the fact is that the summit of the Matterhorn from 
this point makes nn angle with the eye of less than 16°, while the 
Dom, from the same place, makes a larger angle, but is passed by 
unobserved. So little can dependence bo placed on unaided vision. 
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The view of tlie monntaia from Breil, in the Val Tonrnaoche, 
IB not less striking than that on the other side ; bat, usnally, it 
makes less impression, becauso the spectator grows accnstomed 
to the sight while coming up or down the valley. From this 
direction the mountain Is seen to be broken np into a series of 
pyramidal wedge-shaped masses ; on the other side it is remarkable 
for the large, unbroken extent of cliffs that it presents, and for the 
simplicity of its outline. It was natural to suppose that a way 
would more readily be found to the summit on a side thus broken 
up than in any other direction. The eastern face, fronting Zermatt, 
seemed one smooth, inaccessible cliff, from summit to base. The 
ghastly precipices which face the Z'Mutt glacier forbade any attempt 
in that direction. There remained only the side of Val Toumanche ; 
and it will be found that nearly all the earliest attempts to ascend 
the mountain were made upon the southern side. 

The first efforts to ascend the Matterhorn of which I have heard, 
were made by the guides, or rather by the chasseurs, of Val Tour- 
nanehe.' These attempts were made in the years 1858-9, from the 
direction of Breil,and thehighest point that was attained was perhaps 
as far as the place which is now called the " Chimney " (cheminee), 
a height of aboat 12,CS0 feet. Tho.te who were concerned in these 
expeditions were Jean-Antoine Carrel, Jean Jacques Carrel, Victor 
Carrel, the Abbe Gorret, and Gabrielle Maquignaz. I have been 
unable to obtain any further details respecting them. 

The nest attempt was a remarkable one ; and of it, too, there 
is no published account. It was made by the Messrs. Alfred, 
Charles, and Sandbaeh Parker, of Liverpool, in July 1860, These 
gentlemen, m'thont guiiles, endeavoured to storm the citadel by 
attacking its eastern facet — that to which reference was just now 
made as a smooth, impracticable cliff. Mr. Sandbaeh Parker 

• There wore no gui'lta, properly speaking, in lliis volley at tJuit time, with tlie 

cxi'Optbn nronc or two rcbaioiis and PBlUsiurs. 

t This face is thai on thu riglit hnml of llic large engraving oppneitc p. 46. It is 
also rcprescnleii, more prominenlly, in the engraving facing p. 227. 
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informs me that he and his brothers went along the ridge between 
the Hiirnli and the peak until tbey came to the point where the 
ascending angle is considerably increased. This place is marked 
on Dnfonr's map of Switzerland 3298 metres (10,820 feet). They 
wore then obliged to bear a little to the left to get on to the face 
of the moantain, and, afterwards, they turned to the right, and 
ascended about 700 feet farther, keeping as nearly as was 
practicable to the crest of the ridge, but, occasionally, bearing a 
little to the left — that is, more on to the face of the mountain. 
The brothers started from Zermatt, and did not sleep out. Clouds, 
a high wind, and want of time, were the causes which prevented 
these daring gentlemen from going farther. Thus, their highest 
point was under 12,000 feet. 

The third attempt upon the mountain was mode towards the 
end of August 1860, by Mr. Vaughan Hawkins,* from the side 
of the Val Tournanche, A vivid account of his expedition has 
been published by him in Vacation Tourists ;\ and it has been 
referred to several times by Professor Tyndall in the numerous 
papers he has contributed to Alpine literature. I will dismiss 
it, therefore, as briefly as possible, 

Mr. Hawkins had inspected the mountain in 1859, with the 
guide J. J, Bennen, and he had formed the opinion that the south- 
west ridge X would lead to the summit. He engaged J. Jacques 
Carrel, who was concerned in the first attempts, and, accompanied 
by Bennen (and by Professor Tyndall, whom he had invited to 
take part in the expedition), he started for the gap between the 
little and the great peak.§ 

* Mr. Hawkiot was unaware that any attempts had been made before hiaown, nnJ 
spoke of it sa the firat. t MocmiUan, 1S61. 

X Thisridgo ia Been on the left of the large engrevrngaecompanjingthiachaptcT; 
anil if the reader conanlta tills tIcw, tbo explaoator; outlines, and the mape, lie will 
be ixble to forat a fair idea of tbe points which irere attained on this and on Ibc sub- 
■oqaent attempts, 

§ Since tliia time tbe amall peak has reoeired the name Tilo du Lion. The giip 
is now called the Cot dn Lion ; the gloeicr at its base, the Qkciur du Lion ; and the 
gnlljr which onDnocts the Cnl with the glaciiT, the Couloir du lilon. 
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Bennen was a gnide who was beginning to be talked about. 
During the chief part of hie brief career he was in the service 
of Wellig, the landlord of the inn on the jEggisehhotn, and was 
hired out by him to tourists. Although his experience was 
limited, he had acquired a good reputation ; and his book of 
certificates, which is lying before me,' shows that be was highly 
esteemed by his employers. A good-looking man, with conrt^eoua. 



gentlemanly manners, skilful and hold, he might, by this time, 
have taken a front place amongst guides if he had only been 
endowed with more prudence. He perished miserably, in the 
spring of 18G4, not far from his home, on a mountain called 
the Haut de Cry, in the Valais,t 

Mr. Hawkins' party, led by Bennen, climbed the rocks 
abutting against the Couloir du Lion, on its south side, and 
attained the Col du Lion, although not without difficulty. They 
then followed the south-west ridge, passed the place at which the 

* ily tliv kimlnoBB of its nwncr. Mr. F. Tuckflt. f See Ajipcndix A. 
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earliest explorers had tnraed back (the Chimney)," and ascended 
about 300 feet more. Mr, Hawkins and J. J. Carrel then stopped, 
but Bennen and Professor Tyndall mounted a few feet higher. 
They retreated, however, in less than half-an-hour, finding that 
there was too little time ; and, descending to the Col by the same 
ronte as they had followed on the ascent, proceeded thence to 
Breil, down the Conloir instead of by the rocks. The point at 
which Mr. Hawkins stopped is easily identified from his descrip- 
tion. Its height is 12,992 feet above the sea. I think that 
Bennen and Tyndall could not have ascended more than 50 or 60 
feet beyond this in the few minutes they were absent from the 
others, as they were upon one of the most difficult parts of the 
mountain. This party therefore accomplished an advance of about 
350 or 400 feet. 

Mr. Hawkins did not, as far as I know, make another attempt ; 
and the next was made by the Messrs. Parker, in July 1861. 
They again started from Zermatt; followed the route they had 
struck out on the previous year, and got a little higher than 
before ; but they were defeated by want of time, shortly afterwards 
left Zermatt on account of bad weather, and did not again renew 
their attempts. Mr. Parker says — " In neither case did we go as 
high as we could. At the point where we ttirned we saw our way 
for a few hundred feet farther ; but, beyond that, the difficulties 
seemed to increase," ■ I am informed that both attempts should be 
considered as excursions undertaken with the view of ascertaining 
whether there was any eneonragement to make a more deliberate 
attack on the north-east side. 

My guide and I arrived at Breil on the 28th of August 1861, 
and we found that Professor Tyndall had been there a day or two 
before, but had done nothing. I had seen the mountain from 
nearly every direction, and it seemed, even to a novice like myself, 
far too much for a single day. I intended to sleep out upon it, as 
" A viuw of IhiB jilatij fnws p. 7li. 
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high as po^ible, and to attempt to reach the Hammit on the 
following d«y. We endeavoared to indnce another man to 
accompany us, but without snccess. Matthias zum Taugwald 
and other well-known guides were there at the time, but they 
declined to go on any account. A sturdy old fellow — Peter 
Taugwalder by name — said he would go ! His price ? " Two 
hundred francs." " What, whether we ascend or not ? " " Yes — 
nothing less." The end of the matter was, that all the men who 
were more or less capable showed a strong disinclination, or posi- 
tively refused, to go (their disiuclimition being very much in pro- 
portion to their capacity), or else asked a prohibitive price. This, 
it may be said once for all, was the reason why so many futile 
attempts were made upon the Matterhom. One first-rate guide 
after another was brought up to the mountain, and patted on the 
back, but all declined the business. The men who went had no 
heart in the matter, and took the first opportunity to turn back.* 
For they were, with the exception of one man, to whom reference 
will be made presently, universally impressed with the belief that 
the summit was entirely inaccessible. 

We resolved to go alone, and anticipating a cold bivouac, begged 
the loan of a couple of blankets from the innkeeper. He refused 
them ; giving the carious reason, that we had bought a bottle of 
brandy at Val Tonrnanche, and had not bought any from him 1 No 
brandy, no blankets, appeared to be his rule. We did not require 
them that night, as it was passed in the highest cow-shed in the 
valley, which is about an hour nearer to the mountain than is the 
hotel. The cowherds, worthy fellows, seldom troubled by tourists, 
hailed our company with delight, and did their best to make us 
comfortable ; brought out their little stores of simple food, and, as 
we sat with them round the great copper pot which hung over the 
fire, bade us in husky voice, bnt with honest intent, to beware of 
the perils of the haunted cliffs. When night was coming on, we 
saw, stealing np the hill-side, the forms of Jean-Antoine Carrel and 
• The guide Sennen must be eicopted. 
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the comrade. " Oh ho ! " I said, " yon have repented ?" " Not at 
all; you deceive yonrself." "Why then have you come here?" 
" Because we onrselvea are going on the monntam to-morrow." 
" Oh, then it is not necessary to have more than three." " Not for 
««," I admired their pluck, and had a strong inclination to engage 
the pair ; but, finally, decided against it. The comrade turned out 
to be the J. J. Carrel who had been with Mr. Hawkins, and was 
nearly related to the other man. 



Both were bold mountaineers; bwt Jean-Antoino was incom- 
parably the better man of the two, and he is the finest rock-climber 
I have ever seen. He was the only man who persistently refused 
to accept defeat, and who continued to believe, in spite of all dis- 
couragements, that the great mountain was not inaccessible, and 
that it could be ascended from the side of hia native valley. 

The night wore away without any excitement, except from the 
fleas, a party of whom execntcd a spirited fandango on my cheek, 
to the sound of music produced on the drum of my ear, by one of 
their fellows beating with a wisp of hay. The two Carrels crept 
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noiselessly out before daybreak, and went off. We did not start 
until nearly seven o'clock, and followed tbem leienrely, leaTing all 
our properties in the cow-shed ; eanntered over the gentian-studded 
slopes which intervene between the shed and the Glacier du Lion, 
left cows and their pastures behind, traversed the stony wastes, and 
arrived at the ice. Old, bard beds of snow lay on its right bank 
(our left hand), and we mounted over them on to the lower portion 
of the glacier with ease. But, as we ascended, crevasses became 
numerous, and we were at last brought to a bait by some which 
were of very large dimensions ; and, as our cutting powers were 
limited, we sought an easier route, and turned, naturally, to the 
lower rocks of the Tete du Lion, which overlook the glacier on its 
west. Some good scrambling took us in a short time on to the 
crest of the ridge which descends towards the south ; and thence, 
up to the level of the Col du Lion^ there was a long natural stair- 
case, on which it was seldom neceaaary to nse the hands. We 
dubbed the place " The Great Staircase." Then the cliffs of the 
Tete du Lion, which rise above the Couloir, bad to be skirted. This 
part varies considerably in different seasons, and in 1861 we found 
it difficult ; for the fine steady weather of that year bad reduced the 
snow-beds abutting against it to a lower level than usual, and the 
rocks which were left exposed at the junction of the snow with 
the cliffs, had few ledges or cracks to which we could bold. But by 
half-past ten o'clock we stood on the Col, and looked down upon 
the magnificent basin out of which the Z'Mutt glacier flows. We 
decided to pass the night upon the Col, for we were charmed with 
the capabilities of the place, although it was one where liberties 
could not be taken. On one side a sheer wall overhung the 
Tiefenmatten glacier. On the other, steep, glassy slopes of hard 
snow descended to the Glacier du Lion, furrowed by water and by 
falling stones. On the north there was the great peak of the Mat- 
terhorn,* and on the south the cliffs of the Tete du Lion. Throw 

* The engraving is iiuulv ufter a bkclch iokeo from the rucke of the llutteihum 
JTist above Ihe Col. 
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a bottle down to the Tiefeumatteu — no sound returns for more 
than a dozen seconds, 

• • • " how fearful 

And dizij 'tlH, to cost one's eyes bo lowt" 



But no harm conld come from that side. Neither could it from 
the other. Nor waa it likely that it would from the Tete dn Lion, 
for Bome jutting ledges conTeniently oTerhnng our proposed resting- 
place. We waited for a while, basked in the sunshine, and watched 
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or listened to the Carrels, who were Bometimes seen or heard, high 
above ns, upon the ridge leading towards the sninmit ; and, leaving 
at mid-day, we descended to the cow-shed, packed np the tent and 
other properties, and returned to the Col, although heavily laden, 
before six o'clock. This tent was constrncted on a pattern snggested 
by Mr.* Francis Galton, and it was not a snccess. It looked very 
pretty when set np in London, but it proved thoroughly useless in 
the Alps. It was made of light canvas, and opened like a book ; 
had one end closed permanently and the other with flaps ; it was 
supported by two alpenstocks, and had the canvas sides prolonged 
so as to turn in underneath. Numerous cords were sewn to the 
lower edges, to which stones were to be attached ; but the main 
fastenings were by a cord which passed underneath the ridge and 
through iron rings screwed into the tops of the alpenstocks, and 
were secured by pegs. The wind, which playfully careered about 
the surrounding cliffs, was driven through our gap with the force 
of a blow-pipe ; the flaps of the tent -would not keep down, the 
pegs would not stay in, and it exhibited so marked a desire to go 
to the top of the Dent Blanche, that we thought it prudent to take 
it down and to sit upon it. When night came on we wrapped our- 
selves in it, and made our camp as comfortable as the circnmstances 
would allow. The silence was impressive. No living thing was 
near our solitary bivouac ; the Carrels had turned back and were 
out of hearing ; the stones had ceased to fall, and the trickliQ)^ 
water to murmur — 

'■Tho uu>iiL. uf vhuHi hqniil lip 

Hiul \xx-a to us cumimninniibii), 

Aiiil, 111 oiir lonih life, had growa 

'In liavc an alnioot human tone."* 

It was bitterly cold. Water froze hard in a bottle under my head. 
Not surprising, as we were actually on snow, and in a position 
where the slightest wind was at once felt. For a time we dozed, 
but about midnight there came from high aloft a tremendous 
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exploeioQ, followed by a Becond of dead qniet. A great mass of 
rock had split off, and was descending towards ns. My guide 
started np, wnmg hia hands, and exclaimed, " my God, we are 
lost 1 " We heard it coming, mass after mass ponring orer the 
precipices, bounding and rebonnding from cliff to cliff, and the 
great rocba in advance smiting one another. They seei^^ to be 
close, although they were probably distant, bnt some small frag- 
ments, which dropped upon ns at the same time from the ledges 
jast above, added to the alarm, and my demoralised companion 
passed the remainder of the night in a state of shadder, ejaculating 
" terrible," and other adjectives. 

We pat oorselves in motion at daybreak, and commenced the 
ascent of the soath-west ridge. There was no more eaontering with 
hands in the pockets ; each step had to be earned by downright 
climbing. Bnt it was the most pleasant kind of climbing. The 
rocks were fast and tmencnmbered with debris ; the cracks were 
good, although not numerous, and there was nothing to fear except 
from one's-self. So we thought, at least, and shouted to awake 
echoes from the cliffs. Ah! there is no response. Kot yet; wait 
a while, everything here is upon a superlative scale ; count a dozen, 
and then the echoes will return from the walls of the Dent d'Herens, 
miles away, in waves of pure and undefiled sound ; soft, musical, 
and sweet. Halt a moment to regard the view ! We overlook tho 
Tete du Lion, and nothing except the Dent d'Herens, whose summit 
is still a thousand feet above us, stands in the way. The ranges 
of the Graian Alps — an ocean of mountains— are seen at a gjanco, 
governed by their three great peaks, the Grivola, Grand Faradis, 
and Tour de St. Pierre. How soft, and yet how sharp, they look 
in the early morning ! The mid-day mists have not begun to rise ; 
nothing is obscured ; even the pointed Yiso, all but a hundred 
miles away, is perfectly defined. 

Turn to the east, and watch the sun's slanting rays coming 
across the Monte £osa snow-fields. Look at the shadowed parts, 
and see how even they — radiant with reflected light— are more 
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brilliant than man knows how to depict. See, how — even there — 
the gentle nndulations give shadows within shadows ; and how — 
yet again — where falling stones or ice have left a track, there are 
shadows npon shadows, each with a light and a dark side, with 
infinfljc gradations of matchless tenderness. Then, note the sun- 
light ^jli^ steals noiselessly along, and reveals coimtleas unsuapected 
forms; — thedelicate ripple-lines which mark the concealed crevasse, 
and the waves of drifted snow ; producing each minute more lights 
and fresh shadows ; sparkling on the edges and glittering on the 
ends of the icicles ; shining on the heights and illuminating the 
depths, until all ie aglow, and the dazzled eye returns for relief to 
the sombre crags. 

Hardly an hour had passed since we left the Col before we 
arrived at the " Chimney." It proved to be the counterpart of the 
place to which reference has been made at p. 3 ; a smoothj straight 
slab of rock was £zed, at a considerable angle, between two others 
equally smooth.* My companion essayed to go np, and, after 
crumpling his long body into many ridiculous positions, he said 
that he would not, for he could not, do it. With some little trouble 
I got up it unassisted, and then my guide tied himself on to the 
end of our rope, and I endeavoured to pull him up. But he was 
so awkward that he did little for himself, and so heavy that he 
proved too much fpr me, and after several attempts he untied him- 
self, and quietly observed that he should go down. I told him he 
was a coward, and he mentioned his opinion of me. I requested 
him to go to Breil, and to say that he bad left his " monsieur " 
on the mountain, and he turned to go ; whereupon I had to eat 
humble pie and ask him to come hack ; for, although it was not very 
diflicult to go up, and not at all dangerous with a man standing 
below, it was quite another thing to come down, as the lower edge 
overhung in a provoking manner. 

The day was perfect ; the eun was pouring down grateful 

■ Mr. Hawkiua referred to this plnce as one of eiceestre diffieiilty. He, however, 
founl it coaltcl witli ice; we found it free from ice. 
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warmth ; the wind had fallen ; the way seemed clear, no insuper- 
able obstacle was in sight ; yet what could one do alono ? I stood 
OQ the top, chafing nnder this unexpected contretemps, and re- 
mained for some time irresolute ; but as it became apparent that 
the Chimney was swept more fre<juently than was necessary (it 
was a natural channel for falling stones), I turned at hg^, de- 
scended with the assistance of my companion, and returned with 
him to Breil, where we arrived abont mid-day. 

The Carrels did not show themselves, but we were told that 
they had not got to any great height,* and that the " comrade," 
who for convenience had taken off his shoes and tied them ronnd 
his waist, had managed to let one of them slip, and had come down 
with a piece of cord fastened round his naked foot. Notwith- 
standing this, they had boldly glissaded down the Couloir du 
Lion, J. J. Carrel having his shoeless foot tied up in a pocket 
handkerchief 

The Matterhorn was not assailed again in 1861. I left Breil 
with the conviction that it was little nso for a single tourist to 
organise an attack upon it, so great was its influence on the morals 
of the guides, and persuaded that it. was desirable at least two 
should go, to back each other when required : and departed with 
my guide T over the Col Theodule, longing, more than before, to 
make the ascent, and determioed to return, if possible with a 
companion, to lay siege to the mountain until one or the other 
was vanquished. 

* I learned nfWwaidB rrom Jean-Autcdne Cartel that they got oonBidernbly 
higher thua upon their previoiiB attempts, and about 250 or 800 feet higher than 
Professor Tjndall in 1860. In 1862 I law the initials of J. A. Carrel cut oo the 
rocks at the pbice where he and liis eonirado hod tiirocd bock. 

t This man proved to be both willing and useful on lower ground, and voluntarily 
atcompanied me a consideratile distance out of his way, without fee or rewanl. 
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KENEWED AlTEMPXa TO ASCEND THE MATTERHORS. 

"Tifl a luBBon you ebould hee<l. 

Try, Iry, try again. 
If at first you don't Bucoccd, 

Try, try, try again. 
Tlicn your courage ihould appevr, 
For if you will persevere 
You will conquer, never four. 

Try. t^. try again." 

HiCKSOH. 

The year 1862 was still yoimg, and the Matterhorn, clad in its 
wintry garb, bore but little resemblance to the Matterhorn of the 
summer, when a new force came to do battle with the moantain, 
from another direction. Mr, T. S. Kennedy of Leeds conceived the 
extraordinary idea that the peak might prove less impracticable in 
January than in June, and arrived at Zermatt in the former month 
to put his conception lo the test. With stont Peter Perrn and 
sturdy Peter Tangwalder he slept in the little chapel at the 
Schwarzensee, and on the next morning, like the Messrs. Parker, 
followed the ridge between the peak called Hornli and the great 
mountain. But they found that snow in winter obeyed the ordi- 
nary laws, and that the wind and frost were not less unkind than 
in snmmer. " The wind whirled up the snow and spicule of ice 
into oar faces like needles, and flat pieces of ice a foot in diameter, 
carried up from the glacier below, went flying past. Still no one 
seemed to like to be the first to give in, till a gust fiercer than usual 
forced us to shelter for a time behind a rock. Immediately it was 
tacitly understood that our expedition most now end ; but wo 
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determined to leare some memeuto of onr riait, and, after descend- 
ing a considerable distance, we fonnd a snitable place with loose 
stones of which to boild a cairn. In half-an-hour a tower six feet 
high was erected ; a bottle, with the date, was placed inside, and 
we retreated as rapidly as possible." * This cairn was placed at the 
spot marked npoo Dnfonr's Map of Switzerland 10,820 feeft (3298 
metres), and the highest point attained bj Mr. Kennedy was not, I 
imagine, more than two or three hundred feet above it. 

Shortly after this Professor Tyndall gave, in his little tract 
Mountaineering in 1861, an account of the reason why he had 
left Breil, iu August 1861, without doing anything.! It seems 
that he sent his guide Bennen to reconnoitre, and that the latter 
made the following report to his employer ; — " Herr, I have 
examined the mountain carefully, and find it more difficult and 
dangerous than I had imagined. There is no place upon it where 
we could well pass the night. We might do so on yonder Col upon 
the snow, but there we should be almost frozen to death, and 
totally unfit for the work of the next day. On the rocks there is 
no ledge or cranny which could give us proper harbourage ; and 
starting from Breuil it is certainly impossible to reach the snmmit 
in a single day." " I was entirely taken aback," says Tyndall, 
" by this report. I felt like a man whose grip had given way, and 
who was dropping through the air. . . . Bennen was evidently 
dead against any attempt upon the mountain. ' We can, at all 
events, reach the lower of the two summits,' I remarked. ' Even 
that is difficult,' he replied ; ' but when you have reached it, what 
then ? The peak has neither name nor fame.' " % 

• Mpine Journal, 1863, p. S2, t Slis p. 4'J, 

X Mountaineering in 1861, pp. 86-7. Tjndnll »ud Bonnen were mfatakiin in 
supposing that the moimtaui bus two summits ; it hue only oae. The; seem (o have 
been deceived bj the appearaatMi of tliat part of the south-west riilge which is called 
** the shoulder " (I'fpaule), as seen from Breil. Viewed from that phice, itti southem 
eud hne certainly, through foreehorteniug, Iho scmblauoo of a peak; but when oue 
regards it from the Col Theodiilc, or from any pluee in the sujue dlrecUon, the 
delusion is at oniK! apparent. 
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I wa8 more aarprised than discouraged by this report by 
Bennen. One half of bis assertions I knew to be wrong. The Col 
to which he referred was the Col dn Lion, npon which we had 
passed a night less than a week after he had spoken so autborita- 
tirely ; and I had seen a place not far below the " Chimney," — 
a place about 500 feet above the Col — where it seemed possible 
to constrnct a sleeping-place, Bennen's opinions seem to have 
nndergone.a complete change. In 1860 he is described as haying 
been enthusiastic to make an attempt, and in 1861 he was dead 
against one. Ifothing dismayed by this, my friend Mr. Beginsid 
Macdonald, onr companion on the Felronx — to whom bo mach of 
our BQccess had been due, agreed to join me in a renewed assault 
from the south; and, although we failed to secure Melchior Anderegg 
and some other notable guides, we obtained two men of repute, 
namely, Johann zum Taugwald aod Johann Eronig, of Zermabt. 
We met at that place early in July, b,ut stormy weather prevented 
ue even from passing to the other side of the chain for some time. 
We crossed the Col Theodule on the 5th, in thoroughly unsettled 
weather — rain was falling in the valleys, and snow npon tbe 
mountains. Shortly before we gained the summit we were made 
extremely uncomfortable by hearing mysterious,. rushing sounds, 
which sometimes seemed as if a sudden gnst of wipd was sweeping 
along the snow, and, at others, almost like the swishing of a long 
whip: yet the -enow exhibited no signs of motion, and the air was 
perfectly calm. The dense, black storm-clouds made ns momentarily 
expect that onr bodies might be used as lightning-conductors, and 
we were well satisfied to get under shelter of the inn at Breil, 
without having submitted to any such experience.* 

• 'iho late Principal Forbes was similarly Bitust«d while crossing the Bane pass 
in 1842. Ho described the sounds as rustling, fizzing, and hissing. See his Travelt 
t'n the Atp$ of Sanoy, second ed., p. 323. Mr. R. Sponco Watson osperienoed the 
same upon the upper part of the Aletsch glacier in Jul; 1863, and he spoke of the 
Bouiuls as singing or hissing. See the Athenecum, Sept. 12, 1863. The respective 
parties seem to have been highly elcelrifled on ench occasion. Forbes says thai his 
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"We had need of a porter, and, by the advice of oar landlord, 
descended to the chalets of Breil in search of one Lac Meynet. We 
fonnd his hoose a mean abode, encumbered vith cheese-making 
apparatus, and tenanted only by some bright-eyed children; bat as 
they said that ancle Lac voatd soon be home, we waited at the 
door of the little chalet and watched for him. At last a speck was 
seen coming round the corner of the patch of firs below Breil, 
and then the children clapped their hands, dropped their toys, and 
ran eagerly forward to meet him. We saw an ungainly, wobbling 
figure stoop down and catch up the little ones, kiss them on each 
cheek, and put them into the empty panniers on each side of the 
mule, and then heard it come on carolling, as if this was not a world 
of woe : and yet the face of little Luc Meynet, the hunchback of 
Breil, bore traces di trouble and sorrow, and there was more than a 
touch of sadness in his voice when he said that he must look after 
his brother's children. All his difficulties were, however, at length 
OTercomo, and he agreed to join us to carry the tent. 

In the past winter I had turned my attention to tents, and 
that which we had brought with us was the result of experiments 
to devise one which should be safficiently portable to be taken 
over the most difficult ground, and which should combine lightness 
with stability. Its base was just ander six feet square, and a croas- 
aection perpendicular to its length was an equilateral triangle, the 
sides of which were six feet long. It was intended to accommodate 
four persons. It was supported by four ash-poles, six feet and a 
half long, and one inch and a quarter thick, tapering to the top to 
an inch and an eighth ; these were shod with iron points. The 
order of proceeding in the construction of the tent was as follows : 
— Holes were drilled through the poles about five inches from their 
tops", for' the insertion of two wrought-iron bolts, three inches long 

fingers " fielded a fizzing sound ; " and AVatiion biij'k that his " liair stood on end iu 
Kn unoomfortable but Tery amusiug iiuinner," and that " the vuil ou tht niile-awuke 
of one of the party stoud upright in the nil I " 
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and one qaarter of an inch thick. The bolts were then inserted, 

and the two pairs of poles were set oat (and 

fixed ap by cords), to the proper dimensions. 

The roof was then pat on. This was made of 

the rongh, unbleached calico called forfar, 

which can be obtained in six-feet widths, 

[ i, . and it was continued round for abont two 

feet, on each side, on to the floor. The 

width of the material was the length of the tent, and seams were 

thus avoided in the roof. The forfar was sewn roand each pole ; 




particular care being taken to avoid wrinkles, and to get the whole 
perfectly taut. The flooring was next put in and sown down to 
the forfar. This was of the ordinary plaid mackintosh, about nine 
feet square ; the surplus three feet being continued up the sides to 
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prevent draughts. It \b as well to have two feet of this surplus on 
one side, and only one foot on the other ; the latter amoont being 
sufficient for the side occupied hy the feet. One end was then 
permanently closed hy a triangnlar piece of forfar, which was semi 
down to that which was already fixed. The other end was left 
open, and had two triangnlar flaps that overlapped each other, and 
which were fastened np when we were inside by pieces of tape. 
Lastly, the foriar was nailed down to the poles to prevent the tent 
getting out of shape. The cord which was nsed for climbing served 
for the tent ; it was passed over the crossed poles and nndemeath 
the ridge of the roof, and the two ends— one fore and the other 
aft — were easily secured to pieces of rock. Such a tent costs about 
four guineas, and its weight is about twenty-tbree pounds ; or, if 
the lightest kind of forfar is used, it need not exceed twenty 
pounds. When it was fastened up for transport it presented the 
appearance shown in the portrait of Meynet at p. 234, and it could 
be unrolled and set np by two persons in three minutes ; a point 
of no small importance during extreme weather. 

This tent is intended, and adapted, for camping out at high alti- 
tudes, or in cold climates. It is not pretended that it is perfectly 
waterproof, hat it can be made so by the addition of mackintosh to 
the roof; and this increases the weighthy only two and a half pounds. 
It is then fit for general use.* It may be observed that the pattern 
of this tent is identical in all essential points with that arrived at 
(after great experience) by Sir Leopold M'Clintock for Arctic work, 
and freqnent use by many persons, under varied conditions, has 
shown that the pattern is both practical and substantial. 

* I bnve deeoribed this tent at loDgtb, as frequent application has been made to me 
for infiffiDatioii on the subjcot I irouM strong); recommend anypcrHon who wisiiis 
lo have one for long-continued uae, to have one made under hia own eye, and to 1» 
partieularlj careful to test the poles. M; experience gnps (o ehnw that poles which 
(when snpported upon their extremiti^) will bear a ileoil weiglit of 100 lbs. suspended 
from their centres, will stand any wind lo which they are likely to be submitted. 
Ash ix, perhaps, tiie best wood that can be selected. Tenis of this pattern have betn 
used, amongst othera, by Meanrs. Freiihfleli!, Moore, and Tucker, in the Cnlicnsus ; 
by the Rev. W. H. Hawker in Corsicfl ; and by myxelf in Greenland. 
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Sunday, the 6th of July, waa showery, and anow fell on the 
Matterhorn, but we started on the following morning with our three 
men, and pursued my route of the preTious year. I was requested 
to direct the way, as none save myself had been on the mountain 
before. I did not diatinguish myself upon this occasion, and led 
my companions nearly to the top of the small peak before the mis- 
take was discovered. The party becoming rebellious, a little explo- 
ration was made towards our right, and we found that we were upoa 
the top of the cliff overlooking the Col dn Lion. The upper part of 
the small peak is of a very different character to the lower part ; the 
rocks are not so firm, and they are usually covered, or intermixed, 
with snow, and glazed with ice : the angle too is more severe. 
While descending a small snow-slope, to get on to the right track, 
Eronig slipped on a streak of ice, and went down at a fearful pace. 
Fortunately he kept on his legs, and, by a great effort, succeeded in 
stopping just before he arrived at some rocks that jutted through 
the snoW, which would infallibly have knocked him over. When 
we rejoined him s few minutes later, we found that be was incapable 
of standing, much leas of moving, with a face corpse-like in hue, 
and trembling violently. He remained in this condition for more 
than an hour, and the day was consequently far advanced before we 
arrived at our camping-place on the Col. Profiting by the experience 
of last year, we did not pitch the tent actually on the snow, but 
collected a quantity of debris from the neighbouring ledges, and 
after constructing a rough platform of the larger pieces, levelled 
the whole with the dirt and mud. 

Meynet had proved invaluable as a tent-bearer ; for— although 
bis legs were more picturesque than symmetrical, and althongh he 
seemed to be built on principle with no two parts alike — his very 
deformities proved of service ; and we quickly found he had spirit 
of no common order, and that few peasants are more agreeable 
companiona, or better climbers, than little Lnc Meynet, the 
hunchback of Breil. He now showed himself not less serviceable 
as a scavenger, and humbly asked for gristly pieces of meat, 
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rejected by the others, or for Buspicioos eggs ; and seemed to con- 
sider it a peculiar favour, if not a treat, to be permitted to drink 
the coffee-gronndB, With the greatest contentment he took the 
worst place at the door of the tent, and did all the dirty work 
which waa put npon him by the guides, as gratefully as a dog — 
who has been well beaten — will receive a stroke. 

A strong wind sprang up from the east during the night, and 
in the morning it was blowing almost a hurricane. The tent 
behaved nobly, and we remained under its shelter for several hours 
after the sun had risen, uncertain what it was best to do. A lull 
tempted us to move, but we had scarcely ascended a hundred feet 
before the storm burst upon us with increased fury. Advance or 
return was alike impossible ; the ridge was denuded of its debris ; 
and we clutched our hardest when we saw stones as big as a man's 
fist blown away horizontally into space. We dared not attempt 
to stand upright, and remained stationary, on all fours, glued, as it 
were, to the rocks. It was intensely cold, for the blast had swept 
along the main chain of the Pennine Alps, and across the great 
snow-fields around Monte Bosa. Our warmth and courage rapidly 
evaporated, and at the next loll we retreated to the tent ; having 
to halt several times even in that short distance. Taugwald and 
Kronig then declared that they had had enough, and refused to 
have anything more to do with the mountain. Meynet also 
informed us that he woald be required down below for important 
cheese-making operations on the following day. It was therefore 
needful to return to Breil, and we arrived there at 2.30 f.H., 
extremely chagrined at our complete defeat. 

Jean-Antoine Carrel, attracted by rumours, had come up to the 
inn daring our absence, and after some negotiations agreed to 
accompany us, with one of his friends named Pession, on the first 
fine day. We thought ourselves fortunate; for Carrel clearly 
considered the mountain a kind of preserve, and regarded our late 
attempt as an act of poaching. The wind blew itself out during 
the night, and we started again, with those two men and a porter, 
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at 8 A.K. on the 9tli, with uDexceptiouable weather. Carrel pleased 
us by Buggesting that we should camp eren higher than before ; and 
we accordingly proceeded, without- resting at the Col, until we 
overtopped the Tfite du Lion, Near the foot of the " Chimney," a 
little below the crest of the ridge, and on its eastern side, we found 
a protected place ; and by building up from ledge to ledge (tinder 
the direction of our leader, who was a mason by profession), we at 
length constricted a platform of sufficient size and of considerable 
solidity. Its height was about 12,550 feet above the sea; and it 
exists, I believe, at the present time.* We then pushed on, as the 
day was very fine, and, after a short hour's scramble, got to the foot 
of the Great Tower upon the ridge (that is to say, to Mr, Hawkins' 
farthest point), and afterwards returned to our bivouac. Wo 
turned out again at 4 a.h., and at 5.15 started upwards once more, 
with fine weather and the thermometer at 28°. Carrel scrambled 
up the Chimney, and Macdonald and I after him. Pession's turn 
came, but when he arrived at the top he looked very ill, declared 
himself to be thoroughly incapable, and said that he must go back. 
Wc waited some time, but he did not get better, neither could we 
learn the nature of his illness. Carrel flatly refused to go on with 
us alone. We were helpless. Macdonald, ever the coolest of the 
cool, suggested that we should try what we could do without them ; 
but our better judgment prevailed, and, finally, we returned to- 
gether to Breil. On the next day my friend started for London. 
Three times I had essayed the ascent of this mountain, and on 
each occasion had failed ignominiously. I had not advanced a 
yard beyond my predecessors. Up to the height of nearly 13,000 
feet there were no extraordinary difficulties ; the way so far might 
even become " a matter of amusement." Only 1800 feet remained ; 
but they were as yet untrodden, and might present the most for- 
• Tho heights given on tho outlioea of the Mottcrbom accompanying Chap, IIL, 
on the geological Bcction in the Appor(iii,nmi quoted throughout the book,areBncr 
the barometric Cmercurial) meoBWcmcnts of Bignoc F. Giordano in 1866 and 1868. 
I have ventured to lUffor from liim only in regard to the height of the eecond tent- 
plnlform, «nd have asuignH lo it a Bnniewhat lower deration than hia estimate. 
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midable obstacles. No man coald expect to climb them by tumself. 
A morsel of rock only seven feet high might at any time defeat hitn, 
if it were perpendicular, Snch a place might be possible to two, 
or a bagatelle to three men. It was evident tliat a party should 
consist of three men at least. But where coold the other two 
men be obtained ? Carrel was the only man who exhibited any 
enthusiasm in tlie matter ; and he, in 1861, had abaolately refused 
to go nnless the party consisted of at least four persons. Want 
of men made the dtfficalty, not the moantain. 

The weather became bad again, so I went to Zermatt on the 
chance of picking np a man, and remained there during a week of 
stonns.* Not one of the better men, however, could be induced to 
come, and I retnraed to Breil on the 17tb, hoping to combine the 
skill of Carrel with the willingneiis of Meynet on a new attempt, 
by the same route as before; for the Hornli ridge, which I had 
examined in the meantime, seemed to be entirely impracticable. 
Both men were inclined to go, but their ordinary occupations 
prevented them from starting at once.t 

My tent had been left rolled up at the second platform, and 
-whilst waiting for the men it occurred to me that it might have 
been blown away daring the late stormy weather ; so I started off 
on the 18th to see if this were so or not. The way was by this 
time familiar, and I mounted rapidly, astonishing the friendly 
herdsmen — who nodded recognition as I flitted past them and the 
cows — for I was alone, because no man was available. But more 
deliberation was necessary when the pastures were passed, and 
climbing began, for it was needful to mark each step, in case of mist, 
or surprise by night. It is one of the few things which can be said 
in favour of mountaineering alone (a practice which has little be- 
sides to commend it), that it awakens a man's faculties, and makes 
him observe. When one has no arms to help, and no head to guido 
him except his own, he must needs take note even of small things, 

• During this time making tlio asepnt of Mnnti! Itnsii. 

t They were not gitidua liy j)[i)f<;»»i'in. 

F 2 
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for lie cannot afford to throw away a chance ; and so it came to 
pass, npoD my solitary scramble, when above the snow-tine, and 
beyond the ordinary limits of flowering plants, when peering abont, 
noting angles and landmarks, that my eyes fell npon the tiny 
straggling plante^oftentimes a single flower on a single stalk — 
pioneers of vegetation, atoms of life in a world of desolation, which 
had found their way np — who can tell how ? — from far below, and 
were obtaining bare sustenance from the scanty soil in protected 
nooks ; and it gave a new interest to the well-known rocks to see 
what a gallant fight the survivors made (for many must have 
perished in the attempt) to ascend the great monntain. The 
Gentian, as one might have expected, was there ; but it was tnn. 
close by Saxifrages, and by Linaria alpitui, and was beaten by 
Thlaejn rolundifolium, which latter plant was the highest I was 
able to secure, although it too was overtopped by a little white 
flower which I knew not, and was unable to reach." 

The tent was safe, although snowed np ; and I turned to con- 

• Thoao wliich I ciilli^ctcd were ae foUow : — Myoiolu alpeelria, Gm. ; Penmiea 
alpina, li. ; Linaria atpiita, M. ; GaUiana Bavariea, L. ; Thiatpi rotimdi/oliuoi, 
Ciaud. ; SQene acaiUU, L. (?); PoUniilla Bp, ; Saiifraga ap.; Saxi/mija muteoides. 
Wutf. I am iDdt'b(«<l for these names to Mr. William Carmtkels a( tlio Biiliah 
HuHCum. Those pkotx raDgiil ttoio about 10,500 to a little below 13,000 feet, and 
are the hlgheet which 1 have »eeD BQfwhcte in tJie Alps. Several timea thia number 
of spacies migbt be collected, 1 have no doubt, within these limits. I was not 
endeavouring to make a Jlora of the Matterhom, but to obtain tlioee plants which 
attained the greatest height. Very few lichens are seen on the higher parts of this 
mountain; their rarity ii; duv, doubllcBs, (o (he conatant disintcgratioQ of the rocks, 
and the consequent uijHisuro of fresh surfaces. SHeat acautii was the highest plant 
found b; De Sauseure on hU travels in the Alpa. Ue aentions ($ 2018) that be 
found a tuft "near tlio place where I slept od m; return (from the ascent of Hont 
BkncX about 1780 toisoa (ll,3g8 feet) above the level of the sea." 

Mr. William Mathews and Mr. Charles Packc, who have botanised respectively 
for many years in the Alps and Pyrenees, have favoured mo with the names of tho 
highest plants that they have ubtuined upon their excursions. Their lists, although 
not eitensivc, uro inlerestiug as allowing the extreme limits attained by some of the 
hardiest of Alpine plants. Those mentioned by Mr. Muthewa ore — Campaniila 
reniita (<in the Grivola, 12,047 tei-t) ; Stui/raga Iryt.idei aud Jnifrosaee glacialit 
(on the viimmits of Mont Kiuilius, ll,ti77, and the Ituitor, ll,4S0); Ainuncului' 
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template the riew, wliicli, when seen alone and nndigtarbed, had 
alt the strength and charm of complete novelty. The highest 
peaks of the Pennine chain were in front — the Breithom {13,685 
feet), the Lyskamm (14,889), and Monte Rosa (15,217); then, tnrn- 
ing to the right, the entire block of mountains which separated the 
Val Toamancbe from the Val d'Ayan was seen at a glance, with 
its dominating snmmit the Grand Tonmalin (11,155). Behind 
were the ranges dividing the Val d'Ayas from the Valley of Gres- 
soney, backed by higher Bnmmits. More still to the right, the eye 
wandered down the entire length of the Yal Toarnanche, and then 
rested npon the Graian Alps with their innamerable peaks, and 
upon the isolated pyramid of Monte Viso (12,643) in the extreme 
distance. Next, still tnrning to the right, came ^he mountains 

glaeialU, Armeria dlptiut, and Pj/Ttthram aipinun (on Honto Viso, Trom 10,000 to 
lO^UO feet): Thliupi romndi/oliam and Saxifraga bifiora (Uonte Viso. about 
0300 Eeet); and Campanula rotumli/olia <?), Arltmitia ipiaala (Wulf.), Aronieur» 
Donmieam, and Petrocallii Pyreaaiea (Col de Scylftrfs, 3247). 

Mr. Paoke obtained, on or close to tbo summit of the Pic de Mulhahaoen, Sierra 
Nevada, of Granodu (11.600 to II.TOO feet), Fapaeer aljiinma (vur. Pyrnuifcuni), 
ArtanUia NeaideiuU (used for giving the flavnur to the Mnnzanillti sherry), Viaia 
NevadentU, GaUam Fyreaaicinn, Trigetuin glaciaU, Feititca Clementfi, Sajti/mga 
GnEnlaadiea (var. JUiabi), Erigeroa alpinum (var. glu<!ioU). and ^rennrid Mr:iqwlra. 
On tbo Picacho de Velotaf 11,110 feet), and on the Alcozaba (1 1,350), the same planU 
were obtained, with the cirajitiim of the first named. At a height of 11,150 feet on 
thrao mountaioB ho also collected I'tilotrichuni parpureum, L''/)Wium ilylatum, and 
filKulella mxatilit; and, at lO.OOO feet, Algnram npicalun and SidenUt KonlUidrt, 
Mr. Packe mentions the FoHoniDg plants as occnrrin^ at 0000 to 10,000 feet in llio 
Pyrenees :^CeTOrtiuin lati/oliuia, Draba Wahleitbergii, Hutclnnsia alpiua, Linaria 
alptHa, Oxgria raUformU, Raaaaeidat glariali$, Siui/raga ntreota, S. opimtiU/iAia, 
S, Gncnlandica, Statiet Armeria, Veronica atpina.' 

Information on the botany of the Val Toarnanche is contflimil in the lilHo pam- 
phlet by the late Canon Q. Carrel, entitled La Vallie de Yallorneiicke en 18G7 ; aod 
a lut of the plants irhich havo hitherto been colk-cted on the glacier-sunoundcd rldgo 
(FnrgcD Grat) conoecting the Atatterhom with the Ool Thoodnio, will bo fonnd in 
DollfoB-Atisget'B maUriaux pour VHa^e da GlacUrt, vol. Tiii. part ftr^t, 1868. In the 
Jahrbach for 1873 of the Swiss Alpine Club it is ebited that on an ascent of the 
Finsteraaihom (U,I06 feet) the fuUnwing woro collected witliin tholost 1000 feet: — 
Saxi/raga hrgoide*, S. Mtueoidet, Achillea (ifmbi, and Ranuitcu/tw glaeialii. 
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intervcniDg between the Val Tonrnanche and the Val Barthelemy : 
Mont EoiiBB (a round-topped snowy enmrnit, which seems so import- 
ant from Breil, bat which is in reality only a buttress of the higher 
mountain, the Chatean des Dames), had long ago sunk, and the eye 
passed over it, scarcely heeding its existence, to the Becca Salle (or, 
as it. is sometimes called, Bee de Sale), — a miniatore Matterhom — 
and to other, and more important heights. Then the grand mass 
of the Dent d'Hcrens (13,714) stopped the way ; a noble mountain, 
encrusted on Its northern slopes with enormous hanging glaciers, 
which broke away at mid-day in immense slices, and thundered 
down on to the Tiefenmatten glacier ; and lastly, most splendid of 
all, came the Dent Blanche (14,318), soaring abore the basin of 
the great Z'Muttgletscher. Saeh a view is hardly to be excelled 
in the Alps, and thia view is very rarely seen, as I saw it, perfectly 
unclouded/ 

* I have already hiid occasioD to mcnlion tho rnpiil changes which occar in Uic 
wuLthor at CDDiiiduralilc cU'vatlons in the Alpa, and shull hnvo U> do bo ngaia in sub- 
Boquent chapters. No ono can rcgn^t more than niygelf tlie variiiUo wuaUier which 
ainictii Uuit othcrwiitc delightful chuin of mouotaiDa, or tho nccesHity of Bjx.'alcing 
about it: its Kuniniits Di>[icar to enjoy moro tliuD thcii fair «liaro of wiud and 
leai[HiitH. Motforcilogicul diittiirbanccB, Bomo would say, are by no nicana neocssary 
accoiDpaaimonts of high tcgione. There are some happy places wliich ore sold lo be 
favourcil vith almost perpetual calui. Take tho cubo of tho Sierra Nevada of Cali- 
fiimia, fur c;taniplo, which includes numemUB summils from 13,000 to 15,000 feel, 
Mr. Whitney, of San Francisco, say b (in his Guide-book to the YoeemiU Valley, and Ihe 
aifjiutnl region), " At high altitudes, all through the mountains, tho weather during 
the Bumuier in almost always ttie finest possible for travelUug. There are occoBionat 
xtonuB in tho high mountains; hut, in ordinary seasons, these are quite rare, and one 
ot the greatest dranbocks to the pleasure of travelling in tho AlpB, tho uncertainty of 
the weather, is hero almost entirely wanting." It i» probable Uiat a more tboiougii 
Odinainlanee with that region will modify tills opinion ; for it must bo admitted that 
it is very dilllcult lo judge of tho stote of tho atmoaphero at great lieights from the 
valleys, and it often occurs tliat a terriflo Htomi Is raging abovo when there is a dead 
culm below, at a distance pcrhajis of not moio than three or four milea. A ca«o of this 
kind ia described in Chapter VI., and another may bo mentioned here. At tho very time 
that I was regarding tlio Dent Blanche from a litight of 12,550 feet on the Hatterhom. 
Mr. 'I'. 8. Kenneily was ongiigeil In making the first OHcent of the fonDor monutain. 
lie dL-acrilied hiB uBCeut iu u very pielun.i«i]uu [uiiior lU the Jfjii'iii! Juum«I(18G3),aiid 
I leuru from it that hi' ■■xinTium-d never.- wuilher. " The wind nmnJ over our ridge. 
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Time sped away unregarded, and the littlo birds which had built 
their nests on the neiglibonring cliffs bad bogun to chirp their 
evening hymn before I thought of returning. Half mechanically I 
turned to the tent, unrolled it, and eet it up ; it contained food 
enough for several days, and I resolved to stay over the night. I 
had started from Breil without provisions, or telling Favre — tho 
innkeeper, who was accustomed to my erratic ways — where I was 
going. I retained to the view. The sun was setting, and its rosy 
rays, blending with the snowy blue, had thrown a pale, puro violet 
far as the eye could see; the valleys were drowned in purple 
gloom, whilst the summits shone with unnatural brightness : and 
as I sat in the door of the tent, and watched the twilight change 
to darkness, the earth seemed to become less earthy and almost 
sublime ; the world seemed dead, and I, its sole inhabitant. By and 
by, the moon as it rose brought the hills again into sight, and by 
a judicious repression of detail rendered the view yet more magni- 
ficent. Something in the south hung like a great glow-worm in the 
air ; it was too large for a star, and too steady for a meteor ; and it 
was long before I could realise the incredible fact that it was the 
moonlight glittering on the great snow-slope on the north sido of 
Monte Yiso, at a distance, as the crow flies, of 98 miles. Shiver- 
ing, at last I entered the tent and made my cofieo. The ntgbt was 
passed comfortably, and the next morning, tempted by the bril- 
liancy of the weather, I proceeded yet higher in search of another 
place for a platform. 

making fiutrfQlty wild music anioug tho di-iiiiliktc' cru)^. . . , It rcuiltrvd an oniitiitry 
\ovx inaudible," anil " nothiug at a iliHiAncc groatur t)iaii fifty yunU cnulJ l>o Bcini 
stall. . . . Thick mUta aud ilrivingdouile of enow HWOiitovL'T and ii;i»t lilt;" tliu 
thonnoinotcT full to 20° Faiir, and hi>i conipanion's hair bocamo a mass nf « -hilt irii'lcs. 
Now, at tJiin time, Mr. Kcnncily wait dititant from mo only four and a half mikii. 
With me, and in ray immediate ncighbourhoml, tlie air was pcrfi-ctly calm, and tliu 
Icmporatnre was agreeably warm ; even during th? night it fell imly two or throu 
degrees Liclow bfCziog-puiuL During most of ttiu day thu Uunt Blutirhu was 
(lerfeotly uuetoudt-il. though, for a liuii-. liglit lliin-y elmidH were linverin^' a1>i>nl \U 
np|>er 2000 feel. Slillnoone would have huiiiuiwhI fMni iipiio;ir;iiiriw ibiit myfrii-iid 
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Solitary scrambliog over a pretty wide area had showii me that 
a single individual is subjected to many difficnlties which do not 
trouble a party of two or three men. 
and that the disadvantages of being 
nlone are more felt while descending 
than during the ascent. In order 
to neutralise these inconveniences, I 
devised two little appliances, which 
were now brought into use for the 
;ime. One was a claw — a kind of grapnel 
ut five inches long, made of shear steel, 
nch thick. This was of use in difficult places, 
18 no hold within arm's length, bat where 
cks or ledges some distance higher. The 
claw could be stuck on the end of the alpenstock and dropped into 
such' places, or, on extreme occasions, fiung up until it attached itself 
to something. The edges that laid hold of the rocks were serrated, 
which tended to make them catch more readily : the other end had 
a ring to which a rope was fastened. It must not be understood 
that this was employed for hauling one's-self up for any great dis- 
tance, but that it was used in ascending, at the most, for only a few 
yards at a time. In descending, however, it could be prudently 
used for a greater distance at a time, as the claws could be planted 
firmly ; but it was necessary to keep the rope taut, and the pull 
constantly in the direction of the length of the implement, other- 
wise it had a tendency to slip away. The second device was 
merely a modification of a dodge practised by all climbers. It is 
frequently necessary for a single man (or for the last man of a party) 
during a deaceiit, to make » loop in the end of his rope, to pass 
it over some rocks, and to come down holding the free end. The 
loop is then jerked off, and the process may be repeated. But as 
it'sometimes happens that there are no rocks at hand which will 
allow a loose loop to he used, a slip-knot has to he resorted to, and 
the rope is drawn in tightly. Consequently it will occur that it is 
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Dot possible to jerk the loop off, and the rope has to be cut and left 
behind. To prevent this, I had a wronght- 
iron ring (two and a quarter inches in dia- 
meter and three-eighths of an inch thick) 
attached to oue cud of mj rope. A loop 
coatd be made in a moment by passing the 
other end of the rope through this ring, 
which of course slipped up and held tightly 
as I descended holding the free end. A 
strong piece of cord was also attached to 
the ring, and, on arriving at the bottom, 
this was pulled ; the ring slid back again, 
and the loop was whipped off readily. By 
means of these two simple appliances I was 
able to ascend and descend rocks, which 
otherwise would have been completely im- 
passable for a single person. The combined weight of these two 
things amounted to less than half-a-ponnd. 

It has been mentioned (p. 55) that the rocks of the sonth-west 
ridge are by no means difficult for some distance above the Col du 
Lion. This is true of the rocks up to the level of the Chimney, bat 
they steepen when that is passed, and remaining smooth and with 
but few fractures, and still continuing to dip outwards, present 
some steps of a very uncertain kind, particularly when they are 
glazed with ice. At this point (just abovo the Chimney) the climber 
is obliged to follow the southern (or Breil) side of the ridge, but, 
in a few feet more, one must turn over to the northern (or Z'Mutt) 
side, where, in most years, nature kindly provides a suow-slope. 
When this is surmounted, one can again return to the cre^t of the 
ridge, and follow it, by easy rocks, to the foot of the Great Tower. 
This was the highest point attained by Mr. Hawkins in 18G0, and 
it was also our highest on the 9th of July. 

This Great Tower is one of the most striking features of the 
ridge. It stands out like a turret at tlie angle of a castle. Behind 
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it a battlemeatcd wall leads upw&rds to the citadel.* Seen from 
tlie Theodule pass, it looks only an insignificant pinnacle, bnt as 
one approaches it (on the ridge) so it seems to rise, and, when one 
is at its base, it completely conceals the upper parte of the monn- 
tain. I fonnd here a suitable place for the tent ; which, although 
not 80 well protected as the second platform, possesaed the advan- 
tage of being 300 feet higher ap ; and fascinated by the wildness 
of the cliffs, and enticed by the perfection of the weather, I went 
on to see what was behind. 

The first step waB a difficalt one. The ridge became diminished 
to the least possible width^it was hard to keep one's balance — and 
jnst where it was narrowest, a more than perpendicular mass barred 
the way. Nothing fairly within arm'a reach conld bo laid hold of; 
it was necessary to spring up, and then to haul one's-self over the 
sharp edge by sheer strength. Progression directly upwards was 
then impossible. Enormous and appalling precipices plunged 
down to the Tiefenmatten glacier on the left, but ronnd the rights 
hand side it was just possible to go. One hindrance then succeeded 
another, and much time was consumed in seeking the way. I have 
a vivid recollection of a gully of more than usual perplexity at the 
side of the Great Tower, with minute ledges and steep walls ; of 
the ledges dwindling down and at last ceasing ; and of finding 
myself, with arms and legs divergent, fixed as if crucified, pressing 
against the rock, and feeling each rise and fall of my chest as I 
breathed ; of screwing my head round to look for hold, and not 
seeing any, and of jumping sideways on to the other side. 'Tis 
vain to attempt to describe such places. Whether they are sketched 
with a light band, or wrought out in laborious detail, one stands an 
equal chance of being misunderstood. Their enchantment to the 
climber arises from their calls on his facnlties, in their demands 
on his Btrength, and on overcoming the impediments which they 
oppose to his skill. The non-mountaineering reader cannot feel 
this, and his interest in descriptions of such places is usually small, 
* Siij till' uninTviiig-Cniiw nf tin- MutkThnni," fwiiif: ]i, 120. 
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unless he supposes that the sitoationa are petilons. They are not 
neceBaaril; perilous, but L think that it is iinpoBaiWe to avoid giving 
such an impression if the difficulties are particularly insisted npoQ. 

About this part there was a change in the quality of the rock, 
and there was a change in the general appearance of the ridge. 
The rocks (talcose gneiss) below this spot were singularly firm ; it 
was rarely necessary to test one's hold ; the way led over thd living 
rock, and not up rent-off fragments. But here, all was decay and 
ruin. The crest of the ridge was shattered and cleft, and the feet 
sank in the chips which had drifted down \ while above, huge 
blocks, hacked and carved by the hand of time, nodded to the sky, 
looking like the grave-stones of giants. Out of curiosity I wan- 
dered to a notch in the ridge, between two tottering piles of im- 
mense masses, which seemed to need but a few pounds on one or 
the other side to make them fall ; so nicely poised that they would 
literally have rocked in the wind, for they were put in motion by 
a touch ; and based on support so frail that I wondered they did 
not collapse before my eyes. In the whole range of my Alpine 
experience I have seen nothing more striking than this desolate, 
ruined, and shattered ridge at the back of the Great Tower. I 
have seen stranger shapes, — rocks which mimic the human form, 
with monstrous leering i&c&s — and isolated pinnacles, sharper and 
greater than any here ; but I have never seen exhibited so im- 
pressively the tremendous effects which may be produced by frost, 
and by the long-continued action of forces whose individual effects 
are barely perceptible. 

It is needless to say that it is impossible to climb by the creat 
of the ridge at this part ; still one is compelled to keep near to it, 
for there is no other way. Generally speaking, the angles on the 
Matterhom are too steep to allow the formation of considerable 
beds of snow, but here there is a corner which permits it to accu- 
mulate, and it is turned to gratefully, for, by its assistance, one 
can ascend four times as rapidly as upon the rocks. 

The Tower was now almoat out of sight, and I looked ov(;r 
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the central Pennine Atpa to the Grand Combin, and to the chain of 
Mont Blanc. My neighbour, the Dent d'H^renB, still rose aboTe 
me, althongh bnt slightly, and the height which had been attained 
could be measured by its help. So far, I had no doubts about my 
capacity to descend that which had been ascended ; but, in a short 
time, on looking ahead, I saw that the cliffs steepened, and I turned 
back (without pushing on to them, and getting into inextricable 
difficulties), exulting in the thought that they wonld be passed 
when we returned together, and that I had, without assistance, 
got nearly to the height of the Dent d'Herens, and considerably 
higher than any one had been before.* My exultation was a little 
premature. 

About 5 F.H. I left the tent again, and thought myself as good 
as at Breil. The friendly rope and claw bad done good serrice, and 
had smoothened all the difficulties. I lowered myself throagh the 
Chimney, however, by making a fixture of the rope, which I then 
cut off, and left behind, as there was enough and to spare. My axe 
had proved a great nuisance in coming down, and I left it in the 
tent. It was not attached to the biiton, but was a separate affair, 
— an old navy boarding-axe. White cutting up the different snow- 
beds on the ascent, the baton trailed behind fastened to the rope ; 
and, when climbing, the axe was carried behind, run through the 
rope tied round my waist, and was sufficiently out of the way. 
But in descending, when coming down face outwards (as is always 
best where it is possible), the head or the handle of the weapon 
caught frequently against the rocks, and several times nearly npset 
me. So, out of laziness if you will, it was left in the tent. I paid 
dearly for the imprudence. 

The Col dn Lion was passed, and fifty yards more would have 
placed me on the " Great Staircase," down which one can run. But 

* A rcuiurkablu strtiik nf snow (mitrkiHl " crarate " in the outlino of the Uattec- 
boni, 08 BevD tiara tha TliGodulc) runs ucrose tho cliff at tliU part of tLo monnlain. 
My highest point was somenliat higher than tlio lowest port of thie snov, and was 
omseiilieutly Hbout 13,400 ri.-ct above the st.'a. 
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OQ arriving at an angle of the cliffs of the Teto dn Lion, while 
skirting the upper edge of the bhow which abuts against them, I 
found that the heat pf the two past days had nearly obliterated tlie 
steps which had been cut when coming up. The rocks happened 
to be impracticable just at this corner, bo nothing conld be done 
except make the steps afresh. The snow was too hard to beat or 
tread down, and at the angle it was all but ice. Half-a-dozen 
steps only were required, and then the ledges could be followed 
again. So I held to the rock with my right hand, and prodded 
at the snow with the point of my stick until a good step was 
made, and then, leaning round the angle, did the same for the 
other side. So far well, but in attempting to pass the corner 
(to the present moment I cannot tell how it happened) I slipped 
and fell. 

The slope was steep on which this took place, and was at the 
top of a gully that led down through two subordinate buttresses 
towards the Glacier dn Lion — which was just seen, a thousand feet 
below. The gully narrowed and narrowed, until there was a mere 
thread of snow lying between two walls of rock, wjiich came to 
an abrupt termination at the top of a precipice that interTened 
between it and the glacier. Imagine a funnel cut in half through 
its length, placed at an angle of 4D degrees, with its point below 
and its concave side uppermost, and you will have a fair idea of 
the place. 

The knapsack brought my head down first, and I pitched into 
some rockfl about a dozen feet below ; they caught something and 
tumbled me off the edge, head over heels, into the gully; the 
baton was dashed from my hands, and I whirled downwards in a 
series of bounds, each longer than the last ; now over ice, now into 
rocks ; striking my head four or five times, each time with in- 
creased force. The last bound sent me spinning through the air, 
in a leap of fifty or sixty feet, from one side of the gully to tho 
other, and I struck the rocks, luckily, with the whole of my left 
side. They caught my clothes for a moment, and I fell back on to 
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the snow with motion arrested. My head fortunately came the 
right side np, and a few frantic catches brought me to a halt, in the 
neck of the gnlly, and on the verge of the precipice. Baton, hat, 
and Teil skimmed by and disappeared, and the crash of the rocks 
—which I had started — as they fell on to the glacier, told how 
narrow had been the escape from utter destr action. As it 
was, I fell nearly 200 feet in seven or eight bounds. Ten foet 
more would have taken me in one gigantic leap of 800 feet on 
to the glacier below. 

The situation was sufficiently serious. The rocks could not 
be left go for a moment, and the blood was spirting out of more 
than twenty cuts. The most serious ones were in the head, and 
I vainly tried to close them with one hand, whilst holding on 
with the other. It was useless ; the blood jerked ont in blinding 
jets at each pulsation. At last, in a moment of inspiration, I 
kicked out a big Inmp of snow, and stuck it as a plaster on my 
head. The idea was a happy one, and the flow of blood dimi- 
nished. Then, scrambling up, I got, not a moment too soon, to 
a place of safety, and fainted away. The sun was setting when 
consciousness returned, and it was pitch dark before the Great 
Staircase was descended ; but, by a combination of luck and care, 
tlie whole 4800 feet of descent to Breil weis accomplished without 
a slip, or once missing the way. I slunk post the cabin of the 
cowherds, who were talking and laughing inside, utterly ashamed 
of the state to which I had been brought by my imbecility, and 
entered the inn stealthily, wishing to escape to my room un- 
noticed. Bnt Favre met me in the passage, demanded " Who is 
it ? " screamed with fright when he got a light, and aroused the 
household. Two dozen heads then held solemn council over mine, 
with more tolk than action. The natives were unanimous in re- 
commending that hot wine (syn. vinegar), mixed with salt, should 
be rubbed into the cuts. I protested, but they insisted. It was 
all the doctoring they received. Whether their rapid healing was 
. to be attributed to that simple remedy, or to a good state of health. 
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is a qnestion ; they cloEed up remarkably qnickly, and in a few 
days I was able to move again.* 

It was sufficiently dnil during this time. I was chiefly occn- 
pied in meditating on the Tanity of hnman wishes, and in watching 



my clothes being washed in the tub which was turned by the 
stream in the front of the house ; and I vowed that if an English- 
man should at any time fall sick in the Val Tournanehe, he should 
not feel so solitary ae I did at this dreary time.f 

* I received much sttentinn fmni n kinil Eugtinh lady who was Blayiiif; in tlic 

t Aa it Beldom happens that one survives soch a full, it may hn inUirestiiig to 
rceord what my Bcnsalinna were dnrin); its occiutcdcc. I was perrectly cnnsrious 
of what was happening, nnd felt onch blow ; bot, like n pnticnt under elilomfonn, 
f^poriencol no pain. Euch blow was, natnmlly. more severe tUan that which 
preceded it, and I diatincllj remember thinlting, " Well, if the next is liarder still, 
that will lie the cndl" IJke pcTBons whe have been rescued from drowning, I 
remember that the reooUeelion of a niullitudo of things rushed throngli my litml, 
mnny of tlicm trivialities or absurdities, which had been forgotten long liefore ; anil, 
more remarlcnblc, this bonnding tlirough space did not feel disagreeable. But I 
think that in no very great diatanco more, consciouaneas na wcdl aa scuaation woidd 
have been lost, and upon that 1 base my lielief, improbable aa it sceins, that ilenlh by 
a fall from a great height in as painless an end oa ran be cxiierienccnl. 

Tbo battering was very rough, yet no liones were broken. The must xeveru eutii 
were one of four inelics long on the lop of the head, and nnotlier of three inehes fin 
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Tho news of the accident brought Je^n-AntoiQe Carrel np to 
Breil, and, along with the haughty chasseur, came one of bis 
relatives, a strong and able young fellow named Ciesar. With 
these two men and Meynet I made another start on the 23rd of 
July. We got to the tent without any trouble, and on the following 
day had aaeended beyond the Tower, and were picking oar way 
cautiously over the loose rocks behind (where my traces of the 
week before were well apparent) in lovely weather, when one of 
those abominable and almost instantaneous changes occurred, to 
which the Matterhorn is so liable on its soathem side. Mists 
were created ont of invisible vapours, and in a few minutes snow 
fell heavily. We stopped, as this part was of excessive difficulty, 
and, unwilling to retreat, remained on the spot several hours, in 
hopes that another change would occur ; but, as it did not, we at 
length went down to the base of the Tower, and commenced to 
make a third platform, at the height of 12,992 feet above the sea. 
It still continued to snow, and we took refuge in the tent. Carrel 
argned that the weather had broken np, and that the monntain 
would become so glazed with ice as to render any attempt futile ; 
and I, that the change was only temporary, and that the rocks 
were too hot to allow ice to form npon them. I wished to stay 
antil the weather improved, but my leader would not endure con- 
tradiction, grew more positive, and insisted that we must go down. 
We went down, and when we got below the Col his opinion was 
found to be wrong ; the cloud was confined to the upper 3000 feet, 
and outside it there was brilliant weather. 

the rigbt tpmplc : thu lutlcr bled friglitfullr. There wob a fonnidablc-loofauig cat, 
of about tho wmio eiie as the liiHt, on llie palm of the loft hanil, and ercrj limh was 
grazed, or cut, mnre or kaB BCrinusI y. The tips of the care n-cro liiken olf, and a xharp 
tock cut a circular bit out of tho side of the loft boot, sock, and ankle, at odo stroke. 
The lo«[" of blood, although m> groat, did not seem to be pemianCDlly iajurious. The 
only serious effect has bcuu tho rcducliim of a unturallf retentive nietnor; to a very 
commim-jilaco one; and although my rceollcctions of more distout oocurrenccs 
remain unehaken, Iho cvcnta of tliat parlicidac diiy would 1« clean gone but for llie 
few notes which were written down liefi'Ti' llie iiccideut. 
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Carrel was not an easy man to manage. He was ]>erfectly 
aware that he was the cock of the Val Tournauohe, and he com- 
manded the other men as hy tight. He was equally conscious that 
he was indispensable to me, and took no pains to conceal his know- 
ledge of the fact. If he had been commanded, or if he had been 
entreated to stop, it would haye been all the same. But, let me 
repeat, he was the only first-rate climber I could find who belicTed 
that the monntain was not inaccessible. With him I had hopes, 
hot without him none ; so he was allowed to do as he would. His 
will on this occasion was almost incomprehensible. He certainly 
cottld not be charged with cowardice, for a bolder man could hardly 
be found ; nor was he turning away on account of difficulty, for 
nothing to which we had yet come seemed to be difficult to htm ; 
and his strong personal desire to make the ascent was evident. 
There was no occasion to come down on account of food, for we had 
taken, to guard against this very casualty, enough to last for a week; 
and there was no danger, and little or no discomfort, in stopping in 
the tent. It seemed to me that he was spinning out the ascent for 
his own purposes, and that although he wished very much to he 
the first man on the top, and did not object to be accompanied by 
any one else who had the same wish, he bad no intention of letting 
one succeed too soon,— perhaps to give a greater appearance of lielat 
when the thing was accomplished. As he feared no rival, he may 
have supposed that the more difBculties he made the more valuable 
he would be estimated ; though, to do him justice, he never showed 
any great hunger for money. His demands were fair, not excessive ; 
but he always stipulated for so much per day, and so, under any 
circumstances, he did not do badly. 

Yesed at having my time thus frittered away, I was still well 
pleased when he volunteered to start again on the morrow, if it 
should be fine. We were to advance the tent to the foot of the 
Tower, to fix ropes in the most difficult parts beyond, and to make 
a push for the summit on the following day. 

The next morning (Friday the 25th) when I arose, good little 
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Meyuet waa ready and waiting, and he said that the two Carrels 
had gone off some time before, and had left word that they intended 
marmot-hunting, ae the day was faTonrahle for that sport.* My 
holiday had nearly expired, and these men clearly conld not be 
relied upon ; eo, as a last resort, I proposed to the hunchback to 
accompany me atone, to aee if we conld not get higher than before, 
thongh of reaching the snmmit there waa little or no hope. He 
did not hesitate, and in a few honrs we stood — for the third time 
together — npon the Col dn Lton. It waa the first time Meynet 
had aeen the Tiew nnclonded. The poor little deformed peasant 
gazed npon it silently and reverently for a time, and then, nn- 
conscionaly, fell on one knee in an attitude of adoration, and 
clasped his hands, exclaiming in ecstasy, " Ob, beautifnl monn- 
tains ! " His actions were as appropriate as his words were natoral, 
and tears bore witness to the reality of his emotion. 

Our power was too limited to advance the tent, so we slept at 
the old station, and starting very early the nest moiiiing, passed 
the place where we had turned back on the 24th, and, subse- 
qnently, my highest point on the 19th. We found the crest of the 
ridge so treacherous that we took to the cliffs on the right, although 
most unwillingly. Little by little we fought our way up, but at 
length we were both spread-eagled on the all but perpendicular 
face, nnable to advance, and barely able to descend. We returned 
to the ridge. It was almost equally difficult, and infinitely more 
unstable ; and at length, after having pushed our attempts as far 
as was prudent, I determined to return to Breil, and to have a 
light ladder made to assist us to overcome some of the steepest 
paits.t I expected, too, that by this time Carrel would have had 
enough marmot-hunting, and would deign to accompany us again. 

* An incideat libo tbie goea far to make one look favourably upon the rigUnmU 
of Chamounii and oUiet places. This could not have occurred at Cbamounii, nor 
here, if there had bovn a inirrau de» gaide$. 

t Thia appeared to be the moat diCBcolt part of the mountain. One waa driven to 
keep to the edge of the ridge, or vet; near to it ; and at the point where we turned b«ck 
(which waa almort a« high OB the A^A«i( part of the "cravats," and perhaps 100 feet 
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We came down at a great pace, for we were cow so familiar 
with the moimtaiii, and with each other's waota, that we knew 
immediately when to give a helping hand, and when to let alone. 
The rocks also were in a better state than I have ever seen them, 
being almost entirely free from glaze of ice. Heynet was always 
merriest on the difficult parts, and, on the most difflctilt, kept on 
enunciating the sentiment, " We can only die once," which thonght 
seemed to afford him infinite satisfoction. We arrived at the inn 
early in the evening, and I found my projects summarily and 
unexpectedly knocked on the head. 

Professor Tyndall had arrived while we were absent, and he 
bad engaged both Ciesar and Jean-Antoine Carrel. Bennen was 
also with him, together with a powerful and active friend, a 
Yalaisan guide, named Anton Walter. They had a ladder already 
prepared, provisions were being collected, and they intended to 
start on the following morning (Sunday). This new arrival took 
me by surprise. Bennen, it will be remembered, refused point- 
blank to take Professor Tyndall on the Matterhorn in 1861. " He 
was dead against any attempt on the mountain," says Tyndall. 
He was now eager to set out. Professor Tyndall has not explained 
in what way this revolution came about in his guide. I was 
equally astonished at the faithlessness of Carrel, and attributed it 
to pique at our having presumed to do without him. It was 
UBelesB to compete with the Professor and his four men, who 
were ready to start in a few hours, so I waited to see what would 
come of their attempt.* 

Everything seemed to &vour it, and they set out on a fine 
morning in high spirits, leaving me tormented with envy and all 
nncbaritableness. If they succeeded, they carried off the prize for 
which I had beeu so long struggling ; and if they failed, there was 

highei than my Ecnuuble on the Idth) there were smooth iralU seven or eight feet 
high in eveirf direction, nhich were impassable to a siogle maa, nnd which eonld odIj' 
be animODnted b; the aseiitance of ladders, or by using one's comrades aa ladders. 
* See Appendix H. 

a 2 
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DO time to maka another attempt, for I vas due ia a few days more 
in London, When this came home clearly to me, I resolved to 
leave Breil at once ; bat, when packing up, fonnd that some neces- 
saries had been left behind in the tent. So I went off about mid- 
day to recover them ; canght the army of the Professor before it 
reached the Col, as they were going very slowly ; left them ther« 
(stopping to take food), and went on to the tent. I was near to it 
when all at once I heard a noise aloft, and, on looking np, perceived 
a stone of at least a foot cube flying straight at my head. I ducked, 
and scrambled under the lee side of a friendly rock, while the stone 
went by with a loud buzz. It was the advanced guard of a perfect 
storm of stones, which descended with infernal clatter down the 
very edge of the ridge, leaving a trail of dust behind, with a strong 
smell of sulphur, that told who had sent them. The men below 
were on the look-out, but the stones did not come near them, and 
breaking away on one side went down to the Glacier du Lion.* 

I waited at the tent to welcome the Professor, and when he 
arrived went down to Breil. Early next morning some One ran to 
me saying that a flag was seen on the summit of the Matterhom. 
It was not so, however, although I saw that they had passed the 
place where we^had turned back on the 23th. I had now no doubt 
of their flnal success, for they had got beyond the point which 
Carrel, not less than myself, had always considered to be the most 
questionable place on the whole mountain. Up to it there was no 
choice of route, — I suppose that at no one point between it and the 
Col was it possible to diverge a dozen paces to the right or left, 

* ProfeasoT Tyndall describeB this incident in the folloving wcsds : — " We bad 
galhtred np oui traps, and bent t^ the vork before ub, when mddeul; an exploekm 
occurred overhead. We looked aloft aod eaw in mid-air a ftoHd shot Dom the Mat- 
terhom describing its proper parubola, and finall; Eplittisg into fragments as it amoto 
one of the rocky towers in front. Down the shattered fn^ments came like a kind of 
npray, slightly wide of us, bnt still near enong;h lo compel a sfaarp look-out Two or 
three snch ezplononB occurred, but we chose the back fln of the monDtAiii tbr oar 
track, and from this the falling stoneB were speedil; deflected right ai left," — Saha^y 
BrHeiB, Aiig. 8, 18G3. Reprinted in MaemiUan'i Magaane, April, 18C9. 
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but beyood it it was otherwise, and we had always agreed, in our 
debates, that if it could be passed success was certain. The accom- 
panying outline from a sketch takea from the door of the inn at 
Breil will help to explain. The letter A indicates the position of 
the Great Tower ; c the "oravate" (the strongly-marked streak of 
snow referred to on p. 76, and which we juat failed to arrive at on 
the 26th) ; B the place where we now saw something that looked 



like a flag. Behind the point B a nearly level ridge leads up to the 
foot of the final peak, which will be understood by a reference to 
the outline facing p. 44, on which the same letters indicate the 
same places. It was just now said, we considered that if the point 
c could be passed, Buccess was certain. Tyndall was at 6 very 
early in the morning, and I did not doubt that he would reach the 
summit, although it yet remained problematical whether he would 
be able to stand on the very highest point. The summit was 
evidently formed of a long ridge, on which there were two points 
nearly equally elevated— so equally that one could not say which 
was the highest — and between the two there seemed to be a deep 
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notch, marked d on the ontUneB, vhidi might defeat one at the 
very laBt moment. 

My knapsack was packed, and I had taken a parting glass of 
wine with Farre, who was jnbilant at the snccesa which was to 
make the fortnne of his inn ; bnt Iconid not bring myself to leave 
until the lesnlt was heard, and lingered about, aa a foolish lover 
hovers roand the object of his affections, even after he has been 
contemptnonsly rejected. The sun had set before the men were 
descried coming over the pastures. There was no spring in their 
steps — they, too, were defeated. The Carrels hid their heads, and 
the others said, as men will do when they have been beaten, that 
the mountain was horrible, impossible, and so forth. Professor 
Tyndall told me they had arrived tcitkin a stone't tkrov) of the 
summit, and admonished me to have nothing more to do with the 
mountain. I anderstood him to say that he should not try again, 
and ran down to the village of Yal Toumanohe, almost inclined to 
believe that the mountain was inaccessible ; leaving the tent, ropes, 
and other matters in the hands of Favre, to be placed at the dis- 
posal of any person who wished to ascend it, more, I am afraid, out 
of irony than from generosity. There may have been those who 
believed that the Matterhorn could be ascended, but, anyhow, their 
faith did not bring forth works. Ko one tried again In 1862. 

Basiuess took me into Panphin^ before retnming to London, 
and a week after Tyndall's defeat I lay one night, after a sultry day, 
half-asleep, tossing about in one of the abominations which serve 
for beds in the inn kept by the Deputy-Mayor of La Yille do Yal 
Louise ; looking at a strange ruddiness on the ceiling, which I 
thought might be some effect of electricity produced by the irrita- 
tion of the myriads of fleas ; when the great bell of the church, 
close at hand, pealed out with loud and hurried clangour. I jumped 
up, for the voices and movements of the people in the house made 
me think of fire. It wa» fire ; and I saw from my window, on the 
other side of the river, great forked flames shooting high into the 
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sky, black dots witli loDg shadows harrying towards the place, 
and the crests of the ridges catching the light and standing out 
like spectres. All the world was in motioD, for the neighbonring 
Tillages — now aroused — rang ont the alarm. I pulled on my shirt, 
and tore over the bridge. Three large chalets were on fire, and 
were surrounded by a mass of people, who were bringing all their 
pots and pans, and anything that would hold water. They formed 
themselves into several chains, each two deep, leading towards the 
nearest stream, and passed the water up one side, and the empty 
Dtensils down the other. My old friend the mayor was there, in 
full force, striking the ground with his stick, and vociferating, 
"Work! workl" hut the men, with much presence of mind, 
chiefly ranged themselves on the sides of the empty buckets, and 
left the real work to their better halves. Their efforts were 
useless, and the chalets burnt themselves out. 

The next morning I visited the still smouldering ruins, and savr 
the homeless families sitting in a dismal row in front of their 
charred property. The people said that one of the houses had been 
well insured, and that its owner had endeavoured to forestall luck. 
He had arranged the place for a bonfire, set the lower rooms on 
fire in several places, and had then gone out of the way, leaving 
his wife and children in the upper rooms, to be roasted or not as 
the case might be. His plans only partially succeeded, and it 
was satisfactory to see the scoundrel brought back in the custody 
of two stalwart gensdarmes. Three days afterwards I was in 
London, 
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THE VAL TOURNANcilE^DIRECT PASS FEOM BREIL TO ZERMATT 
(uiiElIILJOCH) — ZERMATT — FIRST ASCENT OP THE GRAND TOUKNALIN. 

" How like a wintci hath my absence been 
From tbee, the pleasure of a fleeting year I " 
W.Si 



I CBOBBED the Cbannel on the 29th of Jnly 1863, embartassed by 
the possession of two ladders, each twelve feet long, which joined 
together like those used by firemen, and shut np like parallel rulers. 
My luggage was highly suggestive of honsebieaking, for, besides 
these, there were several coils of rope, and nnmerons tools of sus- 
picions appearance, and it was reluctantly admitted into France, 
bnt it passed throngh tlie custom-house with less trouble than I 
anticipated, after a timely expenditure of a few francs. 

I am not in love with the douane. It is the purgatory of tra- 
vellers, where uncongenial spirits mingle together for s time, before 
they ate separated into rich and poor. The douaniers look upon 
tourists as their natural enemies ; see liow eagerly they pounce upon 
the portmauteauK ! One of them has discovered something ! He 
has never seen its like before, and he holds it aloft in the face of 
its owner, with imjuisitorial insolence. "Bnt what is this?" The 
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expl&nation is only half-aatiefactory. " But what ia this i " says lie, 
laying hold of a little box. "Powder." "Bnt that it is forbidden 
to carry of powder on the railway." " Bahl " says another and older 
hand, " pass the effects of Monsieur;" and oar countryman — whose 
cheeks had begnn to redden nnder the stares of his fellow-travellers 
— is allowed to depart with his half-worn tooth-brnsh, while the 
discomfited donanier gives a mighty shrug at the strange habits of 
those " whose insnlar position esclodes them from the march of 
continental ideas." 

My real troubles commenced at Susa. The officials there, more 
honest and more obtuse than the Frenchmen, declined at one and 
the same time to be bribed, or to pass my baggage nntil a satis- 
factory acconnt of it waa rendered ; and, as they refused to believe 
the true explanation, I was puzzled what to say, bnt was presently 
relieved from the dilemma by one of the men, who was cleverer 
than bis fellows, suggesting that I was going to Turin to exhibit 
in the streets ; that I mounted the ladder and balanced myself on 
the end of it, then lighted my pipe and put the point of the baton 
in its bowl, and caused the baton to gyrate around my head. The 
rope was to keep back the spectators, and an Englishman in my 
company was the agent. "Monsieur ia acrobat then?" "Yes, 
certainly." " Pass the effects of Monsieur the acrobat ! " 

These ladders were the source of endless trouble. Let us pans 
over the doubts of the guardians of the Hotel d'Europe (Trombetta), 
whether a person in the possession of such questionable articles 
should be admitted to their very respectable honse, and get to 
Gbatillon, at the entrance of the Val Tournanche, A mule was 
chartered to carry them, and, as they were too long to sling across 
its bach, they were arranged lengthways, and one end projected over 
the animal's head, while the other extended beyond its tail. A mule 
when going npor down hill always moves with a jerky action, and 
in conseqnence of this the ladders hit my mule severe blows be- 
tween its ears and in its flanks. The beast, not knowtngwhat strange 
creature it had on its back, naturally tossed its head and threw out 
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its legs, and this, of coarse, only made the hlowB that it received 
more serere. At last it ran away, and would have perished by 
rolling down a precipice, if the men had not canght hold of its tail. 
The end of the matter was thai a man had to follow the mole, 
holding the end of the ladders, which obhged him to move hia anus 
up and down incessantly, and to bow to the hind quarters of the 
animal in a way that afforded more amusement to his comrades 
than it did to him. 

I was once more en route for the Matteirhom, for I had heard in 
the spring of 1863 the cause of the failure of Professor Tyndall, and 
learnt that the case was not so hopeless as it appeared to he at one 
time. I found that he arrived as far only as the northern end of 
" the shoulder." The point at which he says,* they " sat down with 
broken hopes, the summit within a stone's throw of us, hut still 
defying us," was not the notch or cleft at D (which is literally 
within a stone's throw of the summit), but another and more for- 
midable cleft that intervenes between the northern end of " the 
shoulder" and the commencement of the final peak. It is marked 
E on the outline which faces p. M. Canel and all the men who 
had been with me knew of the existence of this cleft, and of the 
pinnacle which rose between it and the final peak ; t and we had 
frequently talked about the best manner of passing the place. On 
this we disagreed, but we were both of opinion that when we got 
to " the shoulder," it would be necessary to bear down gradually to 
the right or to the left, to avoid coming to the top of the notch. 
Tyndall's party, after arriving at " the shoulder," was led by his 
guides along the crest of the ridge, and, consequently, when they 
got to its northern end, they came to the top of the notch, instead of 
the bottom — to the dismay of all but the Carrels. Dr. Tyndall's 
words are, " The ridge was here split by a deep cleft which separated 
it from the final precipice, and the case became more hopeless as we 
came more near." The Professor adds, " The mountain is 14,800 

• Saturday Beriew, August 8, 1863. 
t TLu piimacle, in tiict, httd a name,—' L'nngo Aube'.' 
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feet high, and 14,600 feet had been accomplislied." He greatl; 
deceived himself; by the barometric meaanremects of 8ignor 
Giotdaao the notch ie no less than 800 feet below the somnut. The 
gnide Walter (Dr. Tyndall says) said it was impossible to proceed, 
and the Carrels, appealed to for their opinion (this is their own 
account), gave as an answer, " We are porters ; ask yonr gaides." 
Bennen, thns left to himself, "was finally forced to accept defeat." 
Tyndall bad nevertheless accomplished an advance of abont 400 
feet over one of the most difficult parts of the monntain. 

There are material discrepancies between the pablished narra- 
tives of Professor Tyndall* and the verbal accounts of the Carrels. 
The former says the men had to be " nrged on," that " they pro- 
noonced flatly against thefinal precipice," " they yielded so utterly," 
and that Bennen said, in answer to a final appeal made to him, 
'"Whatconid I do, sir? not one of them wonld accompany me.' 
It was the accnrate trnth." Jean-Antoine Carrel says that when 
Professor Tyndall gave the order to tnrn he woold have advanced 
to examine the route, as he did not think that farther progress 
was impossible, but he was stopped by the Professor, and was 
naturally obliged to follow the otherB.t These disagreements may 

• Saturday Beniew, 1863, and Idaemillan'a Magatint, 1869. 

t I bave entered lalo this matter beoaiue maoh BUipTise has been expressed that 
Carrel was able to pass this place without on; greet difflcultj in 18G5, wbioh turued 
back so etnxig a party la 1862. The cause of Professor Tjndall's defeat was simply 
that hia second guide (Walter) did not give idd to Bennen vtbon it was required, and 
that the Carrels uwuItJ no( oof aiguidet after haeingbten hired at porlen. J,- A. Carrel 
not onlj knew of the existence of thu plaoe before tbaj came to it, but always 
believed in the possibility of passing it, and of ascending the mountain ; and had he 
been leader to the portj, I do not doabt that bo might have taken Tjndall to the 
lop. But when appealed to to assist Bennen (a Bwias, and the rocogoised leader of 
the party), was it likely that he (on Italian, a porterX who intended to be tho first 
man up the monntain by a route which be regarded peculiarly bis own, would render 
any aid ? 

It is not so easy to understand how Dr. TyndoU and Bennen overlooked the 
existence of this cleft, for it is seen over several points of the oompaas, and particu- 
larly well from the southern ride of the Th^odule paaa. Still more difficult is it to 
exploiu how the Professor come to consider Uiat he was only a ttone'B-throw from 
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well be left to be settled by those who are concerned. Tyndall, 
Walter, and Bennen, now disappear from this history.* 

The Val Toarnanche is one of the most charming valleys in the 

Italian Alps ; it is a paradise to an artist, and if the space at my 

command were greater, I wonld willingly linger over its groves of 

chestnuts, its bright trickling rills and its roaring torrents, its 

upland unsuspected valleys and its noble cliffs. The path rises 

steeply from Chatillon, but it is well shaded, and the heat of the 

summer sun is tempered by cool air and spray which comes off the 

ice-cold stream&.t One sees from the path, at several places on 

the right bank of the valley, groups of arches which have been 

built high up against the faces of the cliffs. Guide-books repeat — 

on whose authority I know not — that they are the remains of a 

Boman aqueduct. They have the Eomail boldness of conception, 

hut the work has not the usual Boman solidity. The arches have 

always seemed to me to be the remains of an unfinished work, and 

I learn from Jean-Antoine Carrel that 

there are other groups of arches, which 

are not seen from the path, all having the 

same appearance. It may be questioned 

whether those seen near the village of 

Antey are Boman. Some of them are 

semicircular, whilst others are distinctly 

pointed. Here is one of the latter, which 

might pass for fourteenth-century work, or later; — a two-centred 

arch, with mean voussoirs, and the masonry in rough courses. 

These arches are well worth the attention of an archteologist, but 

some difficulty will be found in approaching them closely. 

the Bunuuit ; tor, when ho got to the end of " the shoulder," he most hsvo been per- 
fectly aware that tho whole height of the final peat was still above him. 

* Dr. Tyudall ascended tho Malteihoin in 186S. See Appendix F. 

t InfonaatioD upon the Vitl Toumanche will be found in De SaUBSure'B Poyagei 
dam fc« Alpet, lol. iv. pp. 370-81, 40C-9 ; in Canon Carrel's pamphlet. La Pattee de 
Valtomenche cii 1867 ; UDd iu Kiug*!* Ilalian Valleys of the Alpg, pp. 220-1. 
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We sanntered np the Yalley, and got to Breil when all were 
aaleep, A ialo ronnd the moon promised watery weather, and we 
were not disappointed, for, on the next day (Angnet 1\ rain fel! 
heavily, and when the clouds lifted for a time, we saw that new 
Bnow lay thickly over everything higher than 9000 feet. J, -A. 
Carrel was ready and waiting (as I had determined to give the 
bold cragsman another chance) ; and he did not need to say that 
the Matterhom wonM be impracticable for several days after all 
this new snow, even if the weather were to arrange itself at once. 
Our first day together was accordingly spent npon a neighbouring 
summit, the Cimes Blanches ; a degraded mountain, well known 
for its fine panoramic view. It was little that we saw ; for, in 
every direction except to the south, writhing masses of heavy 
clouds obsenred everything ; and to the south onr view was inter- 
cepted by a peak higher than the Cimes Blanches, named the 
Grand Tonmalin.* But we got some innocent pleasure out of 
watching the gambolings of a number of goats, who became fast 
friends after we had given them some salt ; in fact, too fast, and 
caused us no little annoyance when we were descending. " Carrel," 
I said, as a number of stones whizzed by which they had dislodged, 
" this must be put a stop to." " Diable ! " he grunted, " it is very 
well to talk, but how will you do it ? " I said that I would try ; 
and, sitting down, poured a little brandy into the hollow of my 
hand, and allured the nearest goat with deceitful gestures. It 
was one who had gobbled up the paper in which the salt had been 
carried — an animal of enterprising character— and it advanced 
fearlessly and licked up the brandy. I shall not easily forget its 
surprise. It stopped short, and coughed, and looked at me as 
much as to say, " Oh, you cheat ! " and spat and ran away ; stop- 
ping now and then to cough and spit again. We were not troubled 
any more by those goats. 

More snow fell during the night, and our attempt on the 
Katterhorn was postponed indefinitely. As there was nothing to 
* I rIibII Hpenk agnin nr Ihis moDnbtin, and therefore luiiw it over for the- prcHcnt. 
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be done at Breil, I determmed to make the tonr of the moDntain, 
and commenced by inventing a pass from Brell to Zermatt,* in 
place of the hackneyed Theodnle. Any one vho looks at the map 
will see that the latter pass makes a considerable d^tonr to the east, 
and, apparently, goes ont of the iray. I thonght that it was possible 
to strike oat a shorter route, both in distance and in time, and we 
set ont on the 3rd of Angnat, to carry ont the idea. We followed 
the Theodnle path for some time, bnt quitted it when it bore away 
to the east, and kept straight on nntil we strnck the moraine of the 
Mont Cervin glacier. Onr track still continned in a straight line np 
the centre of the glacier to the foot of a tooth of rock, which jnts pro- 
minentlyont of the ridge (Fnrggengrat) connecting the Matterhorn 
with the Th^odnlehorn. The head of the glacier was connected 
with this little peak by a steep bank of snow ; but we were able to 
go straight np, and strnck the Col at its lowest point, a little to the 
right (that is to say, to the east) of the abore-mentioned peak. On 
the north there was a snow-slope corresponding to that on the other 
side. Half-an-hoor took ns to its base. We then bore away orer 
the nearly level plateaa of the Forggengletscher, making a straight 
track to the Hornli, from whence we descended to Zermatt by one 
of the well-knowQ paths. This pass has been dnbbed the Breuiljoch 
by the Swiss surveyors. It is a few feet higher than the Th^nle, 
and it may be recommended to those who are ^miliar with that 
pass, as it gives eqoally fine views, and is accessible at all times. 
But it will never be frequented like the Tb^dnle, as the snow- 
slope at its snmmit, at certain times, will require the use of the 
axe. It took ns six hours and a quartet to go from one place to 
the other, which was an hoar longer than we would have occupied 
by the Th&>dul6, althoagh the distance in miles is less. 

It is stated in one o£ the MS. note-books of the late Principal 
J. D. Forbes, that this depression, now called the Breuiljoch, was 
formerly the pass between the Yal Toumanche and Zermatt, and 
that it was abandoned for the Th^odule in consequence of changes 

* See the Map of the Hattorhom and its Glaoiera. 
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in tlie glaciers.* The antbority for the statement was not given. 
I presume it was from local tradition, but I readily credit it ; for, 
before the time that the glaciers bad Bbrnnk to so great an extent, 
the steep snow -slopes above mentioned, in all probability, did not 
exist; and, most likely, the glaciers led by very gentle gradients 
op to the snmmit; in which case the rente wonld have formed the 
natural highway between the two places. It is far from impos- 
sible, if the glaciers continne to diminish at their present rapid 
rate.t that the Theodnle itself, the easiest and the most frequented 
of all the higher Alpine passes, may, in the course of a few years, 
become somewhat difficult ; and if this should be the case, the 
prosperity of Zermatt will probably suffer.! 

* Mj attention ww directed to this note by Mr. A. Adoms-Reilly. 

t The nuimilt of the Theodnle pew u 10,899 foot above the eea. It u estiinated 
that of late about a thousand tonciata hare croesed it per anDnin. In the winter, when 
the creVBsseB are bridgied over and portiall; filled up, and the wenthei k favourable, 
cows nod sheep pass over it from Zermatt to Val Toumanche, and viee vena. 

In the taiddlt of Augvil, 1792, De Saussare appears to have taken muloa from 
Breil, over the Val Touniancho glacier to the summit of the ThAidule ; and on a pre- 
vione jotinie; he did the same, also in the middle of AuguaL He distinctly mentions 
(§ 2220} that the glacier was oompletel; covered with snow, and that no crevasBes 
were open. I do not think moles could have been taken over the same spot in any 
Angust daring the past twenty years without great dUBcnIty. In that month the 
glacier u nsnally very bare of snow, and many crevasses are open. They are easily 
enough avoided by those on foot, but would prove very troubleBOme to mules. 

A few days before we crossed the Breuiljoch in 1863, Mr. F. Morahead made a 
parallel pass to it. He crossed the ridge on the vieilem side of the little peak, and 
rollowed a somewhat more diEBcult route than ours. In 1865 I wanted to use 
Mr. Horshead's pass (see p. 235X ^"■^ found that it was not possible to descend the 
Zermatt side ; for, during the two years which had elapsed, the glacier had ehmnk 
BO much that it was completely severed trtaa the summit of the pees, and we could 
not get down the rooks that were exposed. 

X Althou^ the admirable situation of Zermatt has been known for, at least, 
forty years, it is only within the last twenty or so that it has become an approved 
Alpine centre. Thirty years ago the Th^odule pass, the Weissthor, Euid the 
Col d'HAens, were, I believe, the only routes ever taken from Zermatt across the 
Pennine Alps. At the pteeeat time there are (inclusive of these passes and of the 
valley road) no less than twenty-six different ways in which a lonriet may go boin 
Zermatt. The summits of some of these ools are more than 14,000 feet above the 
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Carrel and I w&ndeted out again in the afternoon, and went, 
first of all, to a favoiirite spot with tonrista Dear the end of the 
Gorner glacier (or, properly speaking, the Boden glacier), to a little 
verdant flat — studded with Euphrasia officinalis — the delight of 



swarms of bees, who gather there the honey which afterwards 
appears at the table d'hote. 

On onr right the glacier-torrent thundered down the valley 

level o[ the soa, and a f?^ mnny of them c&nnot be reonmmended, either foi ease, or 
as (iffcrmg the shnrti'^t way fmni Zrrnmtt to the valleys and villaf;es to irhieh the; 
lead. 

Zeimatt itself ia atill nnl}' a village Tilh GOO inhabitants (about forty of whom Me 
guides), nith picturesque eh&lel dwellingE,bIaok with age. Theholeb,uicladiDgthe 
new ion on the Iliffelbcrg,nioBtl]' belong to H. Aleiandie Seiler, to irhoDi the village 
and valley nre very mueb iadeljlod fnr their pwsperily, and who u the beat person 
to eonsult for infornintinn, or in all rases of diffieiilty. 
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tbrongh a gorge with precipitoas sides, not easily approached; for 
the tnrf at the top was slipper;, and the rocks had everywhere been 
Tonnded by the glacier, — which formerly extended far away. This 
gorge seems to have been made chiefly by the torrent, and to have 



been excavsted snbseqnently to the retreat of the glacier. It seems 
BO because not merely npon its walls are there the marks of running 
water, bnt even upon the rounded rocks at the top of its walls, at a 
height of seventy or eighty feet above the present level of the 
torrent, there are some of those queer concavities which rapid 
Htieams alone are known to produce on rocks. 
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A little bridge, apparently frail, spans the torrent jnat above the 
entrance to this gorge, and from it one perceivee, being fashioned 
in the rocks below, concavitiee similar to those to which reference 
haB jnst been made. The torrent ie seen hurrying forwards. Not 
eyerywhere. In some places the water strikes projecting angles, 
and, thrown back by them, remains almost stationary, eddying 
ronnd and round : in others, obstrnctious fling it up in fountains, 
which play perpetually on the ■under surfaces of overhanging masses; 
and sometimes do so in such a way that the water not only works 
upon the nnder surfaces, but round the corner ; that is to say, upon 
the surfaces which are not opposed to the general direction of the 
current. In all cases concavities are being produced. Projecting 
angles are rounded, it is true, and are more or less convex, 
but they are overlooked on account of the prevalence of concave 
forms. 

Cause and effect help each other here. The inequalities of the 
torrent bed and walls cause its eddyings, and the eddies fashion 
the concavities. The more profound the latter become, the more 
disturbance is caused in the water. The destraction of the rocks 
proceeds at an ever-increasing rate ; for the larger the amount of 
surface that is exposed, the greater are the opportanities for the 
assaults of heat and cold. 

When water is in the form of glacier it has not the power of 
making concavities, sach as th^e, in rocks, and of working upon 
snrfaces which are not opposed to the direction of the current. Its 
nature is changed ; it operates in a different way, and it leaves 
marks which are readily distinguished from those produced by 
torrent-action. 

The prevailing forms which result from glacier-action are more 
or less convex. Ultimately, all angles and almost all curves are 
obliterated, and large areas of flat snrfoces are produced. This per- 
fection of abrasion is rarely found, except in such localities as have 
sustained a grinding much more severe than that which has occurred 
in the Alps ; and, generally speaking, the dictum of the veteran 
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geologist Stnder, qnoted telow, ia nndonbtedly true.* Not merely 
can the opeTations of eitinct glaciers be traced in detail by means 
of the bosses of rock popularly termed roch^s moutonnees, but their 
effects in the aggregate, on a range of mountains or an entire 
coantry, can be recognised sometimes at a distance of fifteen or 
twenty miles from the incessant repetition of these convex forms. 

We finished up the 3d of Angast -with a walk over the Findelen 
glacier, and returned to Zermatt at a later hour than we intended, 
both very sleepy. This ie noteworthy only on account of that which 
followed. We had to cross the Col deYalpelline on the next day, 
and an early start was desirable. Monsieur Seller, excellent man, 
knowing this, called ue himself, and when he came to my door, I 
answered, " All right, Seller, I will get up," and immediately turned 
over to the other side, saying to myself, "First of all, ten minutes 
more sleep." But Seller waited and listened, and, suspecting the 
case, knocked again. " Herr Whymper, hare you got a light ? " 
Without thinking what the consequences might be, I answered, 
" No," and then the worthy man actually forced the lock off his own 
door to give me one. By similar and equally friendly and disinter- 
ested acts, Monsieur Seller has acquired his enviable reputation. 

At 4 A.M. we left his Monte Bosa Hotel, and were soon pnshing 
our way through the thickets of grey alder that skirt the path up 
the right hank of the exquisite little valley which leads to the 
Z'Mnttgletscher, 

Nothing can well seem more inacceBsible than the Matterhom 
upon this side ; and even in cold hlood one holds the breath when 
looking at its stupendous cliffs. There are but few equal to them in 
size in the Alps, and there are none which can more truly be termed 
precipices. Greatest of them all is the immense north cliff, — that 
which bends over towards the Z'Muttgletscher. Stones which drop 

* " Ud dee faits lee mieux coDslab^ c«t que reroeion lies glncictB xe iliiiliDgne do 
celio Aee cam en ce que la premie produit des rochca oonveics ou moutonn^e*, 
tandie que Ift secoade donoe lien k defl con«iTite'«." — Vrtit. B. Rtuder, Origins da 
Lae»SuiMe*. 
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from the top of that amazing w&U &U for about 1500 feet before 
they touch anything ; and those which roll down from above, and 
bonnd over it, fall to a mach greater depth, and leap well-nigh 
1000 feet beyond its baee. This side of the mountain has always 
seemed sombre — sad — terrible ; it is painfully snggestive of decay, 
ruin, and death ; and it is now, alas I more than terrible by its 
associations. 

" There is no aspect of destruction about the Matterhorn clifb," 
says Professor Buskin. Granted ; — when they are seen from afar. 
Bat approach, and sit down by the side of the Z'Mnttgletscber, and 
yon will hear that their piecemeal destruction is proceeding cease- 
lessly—incessantly. You will hear, but, probably, you will not 
see ; for even when the descending masses thunder as loudly as 
heavy guns, and the echoes roll back from the Ebihorn opposite, 
they will still be as pin-points against this grand old face, so vast 
is its scale ! 

If you would see the ' aspects of destmction,' yon must come 
still closer, and climb its cliffs and ridges, or mount to the plateau 
of the Matterhomgletscher, which is cut up and ploughed up by 
these missiles, and strewn on its surface with their smaller frag- 
ments ; the larger masses, falling with tremendous velocity, plunge 
into the snow and are lost to sight. 

The Matterhomgletscher, too, sends down its avalanches, as if 
in rivalry with the rocks behind. Bonnd the whole of its northern 
side it does not terminate in the usual manner by gentle slopes, 
but comes to a sudden end at the top of the steep rocks which lie 
betwixt it and the Z'Mnttgletscber ; and seldom does an hour pass 
without a huge slice breaking away .and falling with dreadful up- 
roar on to the slopes below, where it is re-compacted. 

The desolate, outside pines of the Z'Mntt forests, stripped of 
their bark, and blanched by the weather, are a fit foreground to a 
scene that can hardly be surpassed in solemn grandeur. It is a 
subject worthy of the pencil of a great painter, and one which 
would tax the powers of the very greatest. 
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Higher up the glacier the moTiDtaiu appeared leaa savage al- 
though not lesB inaccessible ; and, about three hoars later, when 
we orriTed at the island of rock, called the Stockje (which marks 
the end of the Z'Hnttgletscher proper, and which separates its 
higher feeder, the Stockgletscher, from its lower and greater one, 
the Tiefemuatten), Carrel himself, one of the least demonstratire 
of men, conld not refrain from ezpresaing wonder at the steepness 
of its faces, and at the audacity that had prompted ns to camp 
npon the sonth-west ridge ; the profile of which is seen very well 
from the Stockje.* Carrel then saw the north and north-west 
sides of the mountain for the first time, and was more firmly 
persuaded than ever that an ascent was possible only from the 
direction of Breil. 

Three years afterwards I was traversing the same spot with the 
gaide Franz Biener, when all at once a pnff of wind brought to 
ns a very bad smell ; and, on looking about, we discovered a dead 
chamois half-way up the sontbern clifis of the Stockje. We clam- 
bered np, and found that it had been killed by a most uncommon 
and extraordinary accident. It had slipped on the upper rocks, 
had rolled over and over down a slope of debris, withont being able 
to regain its feet, had fallen over a little patch of rocks that 
projected through the debris, and had caught the points of both 
horns on a tiny ledge, not an inch broad. It had jnst been able 
to touch the debris, where it led away down from the rocks, and 
had pawed and scratched until it could no longer touch. It had 
evidently been starved to death, and we found the poor beast almost 
swinging in the air, with its bead thrown back and tongue 
protruding, looking to the sky as if imploring help. 

• PiofesBor Buskiti'e view of " tho Cemn from thoiiotth-wcat"(Mii>iernPain(er«, 
TOl. iv.) U taken ftom the Stookjo. The Col du Lion ia a littlo depression on the 
ridge, close to Uie margin of tho engraving, on tho right-hani] giJo ; the tliiid tent- 
pUtfonn was formed at the foot of tho perpcndiculai clilT, on the ridgo, exactly one- 
third way between tlie Col du Lion and the eummit. The hutllemcnted portion of 
the ridge, a little higher up, is called the " trite da coq " ; and the nearly horizontal 
portioD of the ridge above it in " tho ahoulder." 
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We bad no such excitement aa this in 1863, and crossed this 
easy pass to the chalets of Prerayen in a very leianrely fashion. 
From the summit to Prerayen let na descend in one step. The 
way has been described before ; and those who wish for informa- 
tion abont it should coasalt the description of Mr. Jacomb, the 
discoYerer of the pass. Nor need we stop at Prerayen, except to 



remark that the owner of the chalets (who is usually taken for a 
common herdsman) must not be judged by appearances. He is a 
man of substance ; he has many flocks and herds ; and although, 
when approached politely, is courteons, he can {and probably will) 
act as the master of Prerayen, if his position is not recognised, and 
with all the importance of a man who pays taxes to the extent of 
500 franca per annum to his government. 

The hill-tops were clouded when we rose from our hay on the 
5th of August. We decided not to continue the tour of our 
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mountain immediately, and returned over oar track of the pre- 
ceding day to the highest chalet on the left bank of the valley, 
with the intention of attacking the Dent d'Erin on the next 
morning. We were interested in this snmmit, more on account 
of the excellent vieTT which it commanded of the sonth-west 
ridge and the terminal peak of the Matterhorn, than from any 
other reason. 

The Dent d'Erin had not been ascended at this time, and we 
had diverged from oor route on the 4th, and had scrambled some 
distance np the base of Mont Brnle, to see how far its sonth- 
westem slopes were assailable. We were divided in opinion as to 
the best way of approaching the peak. Oarrel, true to his habit 
of sticking to rocks in preference to ice, counselled ascending by 
the long bnttresB of the Tete de Bella Gia (which descends towards 
the west, and forms the soathern boundary of the last glacier that 
falls into the Glacier de Zardesan), and thence traversing the heads 
of alt the tributaries of the Zardesan to the western and rocky 
ridge of the Dent. I, on the other hand, proposed to follow the 
Glacier de Zardesan itself throughont its entire length, and from 
the plateau at its head {where my proposed route wonld cross 
Carrel's) to make directly towards the summit, up the snow- 
covered glacier slope, instead of by the western ridge. The 
hunchback, who was accompanying us on these excursions, 
declared in favour of Carrel's route, and it was accordingly 
adopted. 

The first part of the programme was snccessfully executed ; 
and at 10.30 a.h. on the 6th of Angnst, we were sitting astride 
the western ridge, at a height of about 12,500 feet, looking down 
upon the Tiefenmatten glacier. To all appearance another hour 
would place us on the summit ; but in another hour we found 
that we were not destined to succeed. The ridge (like all of 
the principal rocky ridges of the great peaks upon which I have 
stood) had been completely shattered by frost, and was nothing 
more than a heap of piled up fragments. It was always narrow, 
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and where it waa narrowest it was also the most nnstable and the 
most difficult. On neither side conld we ascend it by keeping a 
little below ita crest, — on the side of the Tiefenmatten because it 
was too steep, and on both sides because the dislodgment of a 
single block would have disturbed the equilibriam of all those 
which were abore. Forced, therefore, to keep to the very crest of 
the ridge, and nnable to deviate a single step either to the right or 
to the left, we were compelled to trust ourselves upon unsteady 
masses, which trembled under onr tread, which sometimes settled 
down, grating in a hollow and ominous manner, and which seemed 
as if a little shake would send the whole roaring down in one 
awful avalanche. 

I followed my leader, who said not a word, aud did noi rebel 
until we came to a place where a block had to be surmounted 
which lay poised across the ridge. Carrel conld not climb it 
without assistance, or advance beyond it until I joined him above ; 
and as he stepped off my back on to it, I felt it quiver and bear 
down upon me. I doubted the possibility of another man standing 
upon it without bringing it down. Then I rebelled. There was no 
honour to be gained by persevering, or dishonour in turning from 
a place which was dangerous on account of its excessive difficttlty. 
So we returned to Prerayen, for there was too little time to allow 
u8 to re-ascend by the other route, which was snbseqoently shown 
to be the right way up the mountain. 

Four days afterwards a party of Englishmen (including my 
friends, W. E. Hall, Craufurd Grove, and Beginald Macdonald), 
arrived in the Valpelline, and (unaware of our attempt) on the 
12th, under the skilful guidance of Melchior Anderegg, made the 
first ascent of the Bent d'Erin by the route which I had proposed. 
This is the only mountain which I have essayed to ascend, that 
has not, sooner or later, fallen to me. Our failure was mortifying, 
yet I am satisfied that we did wisely in returning, and that if we 
had persevered, by Carrel's route, another Alpine accident would 
have been recorded. Other routes have been since discovered up 
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the Deot d'Erin. The ascent ranks amoDgst the more difficult 
ones which have beeu made in the Alpa.* 

On the 7th of August we crossed the Ta Cornbre pass,t and 
had a good look at the moontain named the Qrand Toornalin as 
we descended the Y al de Ghignana. This mountain was seen from 
so many points, and was so much higher than any peak in its 
immediate neighhourhood, that it was hotmd to give a very fine 
view ; and (as the weather continned anfavotirftble for the Matter- 
horn) I arranged with Carrel to ascend it the next day, and 
despatched him direot to the village of Val Tonrnanche to make 
the necessary preparations, whilst I, with Meynet, made a short 
cut to Breil, at the back of Mont Fanijaero, hy a little pass 
locally known as the Col de FenStre. I rejoined Carrel the same 

* On p. 7 it is stated that there wa« not a pass from Prerayen U> Breil in 1B60, 
and tliii is correct. On Jnlj S, 1868, mjr enterprising guide, Jetui-Antoinc Carrel, 
started hom Breil at 2 A.M. with a well-known comrodo — J. Bai>tiste Bich, of Val 
TuoniaDche — to endeaTour to niako ono. They went towiirdB the glacier which 
descends from the Dent d'Eriu to the south-east, and, on arriving at it« base, ascended 
at first bj some snow between it and tho cliOs on its south, and ^temards took In 
the cliBii themselves. [This glacier thej called the glacier of Mont Albert, after tho 
local name of the peak which on Mr. Beillj's map of the Valpelline is called * Lea 
Jumeaux.' , On Mr. Beiiljr's map the glacier is called * Olaciec d'Erin."] They 
ascended the rocks to a considerable height, and then struck acnes tho glacier, 
towiuds the north, to a small ' rognon ' (isolated patiA of rocka) that ia nearly in tho 
centre of tho glacier. They pawed above this, and between it and tho great wraes. 
Afterwards their route led them towards the Dent d'Erin, and they arrived at the 
base of its final peak by mounting a couloir (gully filled with snow), and tho rocks 
st the head of the glacier. They gained the summit of their pass at 1 rjt., and, 
descending by the glacier of Zardesan, arrived at Prerayen at 6.30 f.h. 

As their route joins that taken by MeBsra. Hall, Grove, and Macdonold, on their 
usccnt of tho Dent d'Erin in 1863, it is evident that that mounluin can bo ascended 
from Breil. Carrel considers that the route taken by himself and his comrade Bich 
can bo improved upon ; and, if so, it is possible that the aaeent of tho Dent d'Eriu 
can be made from Breil in less time tbau from Prerayen. Breil is very much to be 
preferred as a starting-point. 

t See p. 8. Tho height of this pass, according to the lato Canon Carrel, is 
10,335 feet. A portrait of this enthusiastic and worthy mountaineer in given upon 
p. 100. 
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eveniog at Y&l Tonrnancbe, and we started from that place at a 
little before 5 A.m. on the 8th, to attack the Tonrnalin. 

Meynet was left behind for that day, and most unwillingly did 
the hunchback part from ns, and begged hard to be allowed to 
come. "Pay me nothing, only let me go with yon;" "I shall 
want but a little bread and cheese, and of that I woo't eat mnoh ; " 
" I would much rather go with yon than carry things down the 
Talley." Snch were his arguments, and I was really sorry that 
the rapidity of onr movements obliged as to desert the good little 
man. 

Carrel led over the meadows on the sonth and east of the bluff 
npon which the village of Yal Tonrnanche ia built, and then by a 
zig-zag path through a long and steep forest, making many short 
cuts, which showed he had a thorough knowledge of the ground. 
After we came again into daylight, oar route took us up one of 
those little, concealed, lateral valleys which are so numerous on 
the slopes bounding the Yal Tonrnanche. 

This valley, the Combe de Ceneil, has a general easterly trend, 
and contains but one small cluster of houses (Ceneil). The Tonr- 
nalin is situated at the head of the Combe, and neatly due east of 
the village of Yal Tonrnanche, but from that place no part of the 
mountain is visible. After Oeneil is passed it comes into view, 
rising above a cirque of cliffs (streaked by several fine waterfalls), 
at the end of the Combe. To avoid these cliffs the path bends 
somewhat to the south, keeping throughout to the left bank of the 
valley, and at about 3500 feet above Yal Toumanche, and 1500 
feet above Ceneil and a mile or so to its east, arrives at the base of 
some moraines, which are remarkably large considering the dimen- 
sions of the glaciers which formed them. The ranges upon the 
western side of the Yal Toumanche are seen to great advantage 
from this spot ; and here the path ends and the way steepens. 

When we arrived at these moraines, we had a choice of two 
routes. One, continuing to the east, over the moraines themselves, 
the tlebris above them, and a large snow-bed still higher np, to a 
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kind of eol or depression to the south of the peak, from whence an 
easy ridge lod towards the sammit. The other, over a shrunken 
glacier on oar north-east (now, perhaps, not in existence), which 
led to a well-marked col on the lUirth of the peak, from whence 
a less easy ridge rose directly to the highest point. We followed 
the first named of these routes, and in little more than balf-an- 
hour stood npon the Col, which commanded a most glorions view 
of the Bonthern side of Monte Bosa, and of the ranges to its east, 
and to the east of the Yal d'Ayas. 

"Wbilst we were resting at this point, a targe party of vagrant 
chamois arrived on the summit of the mountain from the northern 
side, some of whom — by their etatuesqne position — seemed to 
appreciate the grand panorama by which they were eurroonded, 
while others amused themselves, like two-legged toarists, in rolling 
stones over the cliffs. The clatter of these falling fragments made 
oa look up. The chamois were so numerous that we conld not 
count them, and clustered aronnd the summit, totally unaware of 
our presence. They scattered in a panic, as if a shell had burst 
amongst them, when sainted by the cries of my excited comrade ; 
and plunged wildly down in several directions, with unfaltering 
and unerring bonnds, with sach speed and with such grace that we 
were filled with admiration and respect for their mountaineering 
abilities. 

The ridge that led from the Col towards the summit was 
singularly easy, although well broken up by frost, and Carrel 
thought that it would not be difficult to arrange & path for mules 
out of the shattered blocks ; but when we arrived on the summit 
we found ourselves separated from the very highest point by 
a cleft which had been concealed up to that time : its southern 
side was nearly perpendicular, but it was only fourteen or fifteen 
feet deep. Carrel lowered me down, and afterwards descended on 
to the head of my axe, and subsequently on to my shoulders, with 
a cleverness which was almost as far removed from my awkward- 
' ness as his own efi'orts were from those of the chamois. A few 
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easy steps then placed as on the highest point. It had not 
been ascended before, and we commemorated the erent by 
bnilding a huge cairn, which, was seen 
" for many a mile, and wonid have lasted 
for many a year, had it not been thrown 
down by the orders of Canon Carrel, 
on account of its interrupting the sweep 
of a camera which he took to the lower 
summit in 1868, in order to photograph 
the panorama. According to that well- 
known mountaineer the summit of the 
Grand Tournalin is 6100 feet abore the 
village of Val Tonrnancbe, and 11,155 
feet above the sea. ItsaBcent(includiiig 
halts) occupied us only fonr hours. 

I recommend any person who has 
a day to spare in the Val Tournanche 
to ascend the Tournalin. It should be 
remembered, however (if its ascent is 
made for the sake of the view), that 
these southern Fenniue Alps seldom 
remain unclouded after mid-day, and, 
indeed, frequently not later than 10 
"cM«i. LowEHBD UB DOWN." qj \\ J^ j, TowBrds sunset the equi- 
librium of the atmosphere is restored, and the clouds very com- 
monly disappear, 

I advise the ascent of this mountain not on account of its 
height, or from its accessibility or inaccessibility, but simply for 
the wide and splendid view which may be seen from its summit. 
Its position is superb, and the list of the peaks which can be seen 
from it includes almost the whole of the principal mountains of the 
Cottian, Dauphine, Graian, Pennine, and Oberland groups. The 
view has, in the highest perfection, those elements of picturesgue- 
ness which are wanting in the purely panoramic views of higher 
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sanuiiits. There are three principal aectione, each with a central 

or dominating point, to which the eye is natnrally drawn. All 

three alike are pictures in themeelTes ; yet all are dissimilar. In 

the sontfa, softened by the vapours of the Yal d'Aoste, extends the 

long line of the Graians, with monntain after mountain 12,000 feet 

and upwards in height. It is not upon these, noble as some of 

them are, that the eye will rest, but upon the Viso, far off in the 

background. In the west and towards the north the range of Mont 

Blanc, and some of the greatest of the Central Pennine Alps {in- 

clndiog the Grand Gombia 

and the Dent Blanche) form 

the background, hut they are 

oyerpowered by the grandeur 

of the ridgea which culminate 

in the Matterhorn. Nor in the 

east and north, where pleasant 

grassy slopes lead downwards 

to the Val d'Ayas, nor upon 

the glaciers and snow-fielda 

above them, nor npon the 

Oberland in the backgronnd, 

will the eye long linger, when 

immediately in front, several 

miles away, hat seeming close at hand, thrown out by the pure 

azure sky, there are the glittering crests of Monte Rosa. 

Those who would, bnt cannot, stand upon the highest Alps, may 
console themselves with the knowledge that they do not usually 
yield the views that make the strongest and most permanent 
impressions. Marvellous some of the panoramas seen from the 
greatest peaks undoubtedly are ; but they are necessarily without 
those isolated and central points which are so valuable pictorially. 
The eye roams over a multitude of objects (each, perhaps, grand 
individually), and, distracted by an embarrassment of riehea, 
wanders from one to another, erasing by the contemplation of the 
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ueit the effect that vas prodnced by the last ; and when those 
happy momeuts are over, which always fly with too great rapidity, 
the Bnmmit is left with an impression that is seldom durable, 
because it is nsnally vagne. 

No views create such lasting impressions as those which are 
seen but for a moment, when a veil of mist is rent in twain, and 8 
single spire or dome is disclosed. The peaks which are seen at 
these moments are not, perhaps, the greatest or the noblest, but 
the recollection of them oatlires the memory of any panoramic 
view, because the picture, photographed by the eye, has time to 
dry, instead of being blurred, while yet wet, by contact with other 
impressions. The reverse is the case with the bird's-eye panoramic 
views from the great peaks, which sometimes embrace a hundred 
miles in nearly every direction. The eye is confounded by the 
crowd of details, and is unable to distinguish the relative import- 
ance of the objects which are seen. It is almost as difficult to 
form a just estimate (with the eye) of the respective heights of a 
number of peaks from a very high summit, as it is from the bottom 
of a valley. I think that the grandest and the most satisfactory 
standpoints for viewing mountain scenery are those which are 
sufficiently elevated to give a feeling of depth, as well as of height, 
which are lofty enough to exhibit wide and varied views, but not 
so high as to sink everything to the level of the spectator. The 
view from the Grand Tonrnalin is a favourable example of this 
class of panoramic views. 

We descended from the summit by the northern route, and 
found it tolerably stiff clambering as far as the Col. Thence, down 
the glacier, the way was straightforward, and we joined the route 
taken on the ascent at the f&ot of the ridge leading towards the 
east. In the evening we returned to Breil. 

There is an abrupt rise in the valley about two miles to the 
north of the village of Yal Tournanche, and just above this step 
the torrent has eaten its way into its bed and formed an extra- 
ordinary chasm, which has long been known by the name Gouffre 
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des Bnsserailles. We lingered about this spot to listen to the 
thnndei of the concealed water, and to watch its tnmaltnoDB boil- 
ing as it issued from the gloomy cleft, hat onr efforts to peer into 
the mysteries of the place were baffled. In November 1865, the 
intrepid Carrel indnced two trasty comrades — the Maqnignaz's of 
Yal Tonmanche — to lower him by a rope into the chasm and over 
the cataract. The feat required iron nerres, and muscles and 
sinews of no ordinary kind ; and its performance alone stamps 
Carrel as a man of dauntless coorage. One of the Maqnignaz's 
sabseqnently descended in the same way, and these two men were 
so astonished at what they saw, that they forthwith set to work 
with hammer and chisel to make a way into this romantic gnlf. 
In a few days they constrncted a rongh bnt convenient plank 
gallery into the centre of the gouffre, along its walla ; and, on 
payment of a toll of half a franc, any one can now enter the 
Gonffre des Bnsserailles. 

I cannot, without a couple of sections and a plan, give an exact 
idea to the reader of this remarkable place. It corresponds in 
some of its features to the gorge figured npon page 96, bnt it 
exhibits in a mnch more notable manner the characteristic action 
and extraordinary power of running water. The length of the 
chasm or gouffre is about 320 feet, and from the top of its walls 
to the surface of the water is about 110 feet. At no part can 
the entire length or depth be seen at a glance ; for, although the 
width at some places is 15 feet or more, the view is limited by 
the sinuosities of the walls. These are everywhere polished to 
a smooth, vitreous-in-appearance surface. In some places the 
torrent has wormed into the rock, and has left natural bridges. 
The most extraordinary features of the (jonffre des Bnsserailles, 
however, are the caverns (or marmiles as they are termed), which 
the water has hollowed oat of the heart of the rock. Carrel's plank 
path leads into one of the greatest, — a grotto that is about 28 feet 
across at its largest diameter, and 15 or 16 feet high ; roofed above 
by the living rock, and with the torrent roaring 50 feet or there- 
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abonts below, at the bottom of b fisanre. This carern is lighted by 
candles, and talking in it can only be managed by signs. 

I visited the interior of the gouffre in 1869, and my wonder at 
its caverns wae inorenBed by obeerring the hardness of the horn- 
blende ont of which they have been hollowed. Carrel chiselled off 
a large piece, which is now lying before me. It has a highly 
polished, glassy Borface, and might be mistaken, for a moment, for 
ice-polished rock. Bnt the water has fonnd ont the atoms which 
were least hard, and it is dotted all over by minute depressions, 
much as the face of one is who has suffered from smallpox. 
The edges of these little hollows are rounded, and the whole 
enrfaces of the depressioDS are polished nearly, or quite, as highly 
as the general fsariace of the fragment. The water has eaten 
more deeply into some veins of steatite than in other places, and 
the presence of the steatite may possibly have had something to 
do with the formation of the gvaffre. 

I arrived at Breil againafter an absence of six days, well satis- 
fied with my tonr of the Matterhom, which had been rendered very 
pleasant by the willingness of my guides, and by the kindliness of 
the natives. Still, it must be admitted that the inhabitants of the 
Val Tournanche are behind the times. Their paths are as bad as, 
or worse than, they were in the time of De Sanssure, and their inns 
are much inferior to those on the Swiss side. If it were otherwise 
there would be nothing to prevent the valley becoming one of the 
most popular and frequented of all the valleys in the Alps. As 
it is, tourists who enter it seem to think only about how soon they 
can get out of it, and hence it is much less known than it deserves 
to be on account of its natural attractions. 

I believe that the great hindrance to the improvement of the 
paths in the Italian valleys generally is the wide-spread impression 
that the innkeepers would alone directly benefit by any amelioration 
of their condition. To a certain extent this view is correct; bnt 
inasmuch as the prosperity of the natives is connected with that of 
the innkeepers, the interests of both are pretty nearly identical. 
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TJniil their patlis are rendered less rough and swampy, I think the 
Italians mast Buhmit to aee the golden harrest principally reaped 
in Switzerland and Savoy. At the same time, let the innkeepers 
look to the oommisBariat. Their supplies are not nQfreqnently 
deficient in qnantity, and, according to my experience, very often 
deplorable in quality. 

I will not rentnre to criticise in detail the dishes which are 
brongbt to table, sinoe I am profoundly ignorant of their constitu- 
tion. It ia commonly said amongst Alpine tonriats that goat flesh 
represents mutton, and mnle doea service for beef and chamois. I 
reserve my own opinion upon this point until it has been sliown 
what becomes of all the dead mules. Butljnaysay, I hope, with- 
out wounding the suBceptibilitiea of my acquaintances among the 
Italian innkeepers, that it would tend to smoothen their intercourse 
with their guesta if requests for solid food were lesa frequently 
regarded oa criminal. The deprecating airs with which inquiries 
for really substantial food are received always remind mo of a 
Dauphin^ innkeeper, who remarked that ho had heard a good many 
tourists travel in Switzerland. " Yes," I answered, " there are a 
good many." "How many?" "Well,"! said, "I have seen a 
handred or more sit down at a table d'hote." He lifted up his 
hands — " Why," said he, " they would want meat every day ! " 
" Yes, that is not improbable." " In that case," he replied, " / 
tkink v» are better withoat tlwrn." 
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OUR SIXTH ATTEMPT TO ASCEND THE MATTEBEOEN/ 

"But migbty Joto cuts sliort, vith just disdain, 
Tlie loDg, long views of poor, designing man." 

Cabbix had carle hlanche in the matter of gnidee, and his choice fell 
upon hiB relative Ceesar, Lac Mejnet, and two others whose names 
I do not know. These men were now brought together, and oar 
preparations were completed, as the weather was clearing np. 

We rested on Sunday, Atigust 9, eagerly watching the lessening 
of the mists aronnd the great peak, and started just before dawn 
npon the 10th, on a still and cloudless morning, which seemed to 
promise a happy termination to our enterprise. 

By going always, though gently, we arrived upon the Col du Lion 
before nine o'clock. Changes were apparent. Familiar ledges had 
vanished ; the platform, whereupon my tent had stood, looked very 
forlorn, its stones had been scattered by wind and frost, and had 
half disappeared : and the summit of the Col itself, which in 1862 
had always been respectably broad, and covered by snow, was 
now sharper than the ridge of any church roof, and was hard ice. 
Already we had found that the bad weather of the past week had 
done its work. The rocks for several hundred feet below the Col 
were varnished with ice. Loose, incoherent snow covered the 
older and harder beds below, and we nearly lost our leader through 
its treacherousness. He stepped on some snow which seemed firm, 
and raised his axe to deliver a swinging blow, but, just as it was 

■ A brief aooaimt of ihia eicureion was published in the AOtemetim, August 29, 1863. 
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highest, the cmst of the slope npoD which be stood hrote away, 
and ponred down in serpeotine streams, leaving long, hare strips, 
which glittered in the snn, for they were glassy ice. Carrel, with 
admirable readiness, finng himself back on to the rock off which he 
had stepped, and was st once secured. He simply remarked, " It 
is time we were tied np," and, after wo bad been tied np, he went 
to work again as if nothing had happened.* 

"We had abundant illustrations daring the next two hours of the 
Talue of a rope to climbers. We were tied np rather widely apart, 
and advanced, generally, in pairs. Carrel; who led, was followed 
closely by another man, who lent him a shoulder or placed an axe- 
head under his feet, when there was need ; and when this couple 
were well placed the second pair advanced, in similar fashion, — 
the rope being drawn in by those above, and paid out gradually by 
those below. The leading men again advanced, or the third pair, 
and Bo on. This manner of progression was slow, but sure. One 
man only moved at a time, and if he slipped (and we frequently did 
slip) he could elide scarcely a foot without being checked by the 
others. The certainty and safety of the method gave confidence to 
the one who was moving, and not only nerved him to put out his 
powers to the utmost, hut sustained nerve in really difficult situa- 
tions. For these rocks (which, it has been already said, were easy 
enough under ordinary circumstances) were now difficult in a h'gh 
degree. The snow-water which had trickled down for many days 
-"fi in little streams, had taken, ^blarally, the very route by 
which we wished to ascend ; and, refrozen in the night, had glazed 
the slabs over which we had to pass,— sometimes with a Sue film 
of ice as thin as a sheet of paper, and sometimes so thickly that we 

■ This uicideDt occnned clcne to the pUce roprcsentcd in tlio engraving facing 
p. 78. The new, diy snow waa very troublegome, and poured down like flour into the 
Blepa which were cut acrosi (he Elopes. The front man uccordiogl; moved ahead as 
far aa poesible, and anchored himself to rocks. A rope was sent across to him, was 
flied at each end, and was held as a roil bj the others as the; crossed. We did not 
trust to this rope alone, bnt were also tied in the usual manner. The second ropo 
was GDiplnjed oh an additional sccuritj' against Blips. 

i2 
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could almost cat footsteps in it. The weather was superb, the 
men made light of the toil, and shouted to rouse the echoes from 
the Dent d'Herens. 

We went on gaily, passed the second teut platform, the 
Chinmey, and the other well-remembered points, and reckoned, con- 
fidently, on sleeping that night upon the top of " the shoulder ; " 
but, before we had well arrived at the foot of the Great Tower, a 
sudden rush of cold air warned us to look out. 

It was difficult to say where this air came from ; it did not 
blow as a wind, but descended rather as the water in a shower-bath ! 
All was tranquil again ; the atmosphere thowed no signs of disturb- 
ance ; there was a dead calm, and not a speck of cloud to be seen 
anywhere. But we did not remain very long in this state. The cold 
air came again, and this time it was difficult to say where it did not 
come &om. We jammed down our hats as it beat against the ridge, 
and screamed amongst the crags. Before we had got to the foot of 
the Tower, mists had been formed above and below. They appeared 
at first in small, isolated patches (in several places at the same time), 
which danced and jerked and were torn into shreds by the wind, 
but grew larger under the process. They were united together, and 
rent again, — showing us the blue sky for a moment, and blotting it 
out the next ; and augmented incessantly, until the whole heavens 
were filled with whirling, boiling clonds. Before we could take off 
our packs, and get under any kind of shelter, a hurricane of snow 
burst upon us from the east. It fell very heavily, and in a few 
minutes the ridge was covered by it. "What shall we do?" I 
shouted to Carrel. " Monsieur," said he, " the wind is bad ; the 
weather has changed ; we are heavily laden. Here is a fine ffUe ; 
let us stop ! If we go on we shall be half-frozen. That is my 
opinion." No one differed from him ; so we fell to work to make 
a place for the tent, and in a couple of hoars completed the plat- 
form which we had commenced in 1862. The clouds had black- 
ened during that time, and we had hardly finished our task before 
a thunderstorm broke upon us with appalling fury. Forked 
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lightQmg shot out at the turrets above, and at the crags below. 
It was so cloae that we qaailed at its darts. It seemed to scorch 
OB, — we were in the very focus of the storm. The thunder was 
simnltaneons with the flashes ; short and sharp, and more like the 
noise of a door that is violently slammed, multiplied a thousand- 
fold, than any noise to which I can cbmpsre it. 

When I say that the thunder was simvltaneovs with the light- 
ning, I speak as an inexact person. My meaning is that the 
time which elapsed between seeing the dash and hearing the 
report was inappreciable to me. I wish to speak with all possible 
precision, and there are two points with regard to this storm upon 
which I can speak with some accuracy. The first is in regard to 
the distance of the lightning from onr party. We might have 
been 1100 feet &om it if a second of time had elapsed between 
seeing the flashes and bearing the reports ; and a second of time 
is not appreciated by ineiact persons. It was certain that we 
were sometimes less than that distance from the lightning, 
because I saw it pass in front of well-known points on the ridge, 
both above and below us, which were leas (sometimes considerably 
less) than a thousand feet distant. 

Secondly, in regard to the difficulty of distinguishing sounds 
which are merely echoes from true thunder, or the noise which 
occurs simultaneously with lightning. Arago entored into this 
subject at some length in his Meteorological Essays, and seemed to 
doubt if it wonld ever be possible to determine whether echoes are 
always the cause of the rolling sounds commonly called thunder.* 
I shall not attempt to show whether the rolling sounds should 
ever, or never, be regarded as true thunder, but only that during 
this storm upon the Matterhorn it was possible to distinguish the 
sonnd of the thunder itself from the sounds (rolling and otherwise) 
which were merely the echoes of the first, original soiud. 

* " There ig, theieroie, little hope of tbiu uriTUg at aajtbiog decisive aa to the 
exact pert which echoea take in the production of the rolling sound of thunder." 
P. 165, English ed., translated bj Col. Sabine : Longnuuis, 1655. 
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At the place where we were camped a remarkable echo coald 
be heard (one bo remarkable that if it conld be heard in this 
country it woald draw crowds for its own sake) ; I believe it came 
from the cliffs of the Dent d'Herens. It was a favonrite amuse- 
ment with US to Bhout to ronse this echo, which repeated any 
sharp cry, in a very distinct manner, seTcral times, after the lapse 
of something like a dozen seconds. The thunderstorm lasted nearly 
two hours, and raged at times with great fury ; and the prolonged 
rollings from the surrounding mouniaine, after one fiash, had not 
usually ceased before another set of echoes took up the discourse, 
and maintained the reverberations without a break. Occasionally 
there was a pause, interrupted presently by a single clap, the 
accompaniment of a single discharge, and after such times I could 
recognise the echoes from the Dent d'Herens by their peculiar 
repetitions, and by the length of time which had passed since the 
reports had occurred of which they were the echoes. 

If I had been unaware of the existence of this echo, I should 
have supposed that the resounds were original reports of explosions 
which had been unnoticed, since in intensity they were scarcely 
distinguishable from the true thunder ; which, during this storm, 
seemed to me, upon every occasion, to consist of a single, harsh, 
instantaneous sound.* 

Or if, instead of being placed at a distance of less than a 
thousand feet from the points of explosion (and consequently 
hearing the report almost in the same moment as we saw the flash, 

* The Bsme has seemed to me to be tlie cese at all times vheii I have been close 
to the poiDta of esploBion. There has liecn ulvaja a dbtinct intorral between tbe 
flnt explosion and the rolling aeuudB and BecoDdarf exploaiooa which I have Mitred 
to be merely edioe« ; but it has never been poBsible (eicept in the above-mentioned 
cuse) to ideBlifi/ them as moh. 

Others have obecrved the same. •* The geologiat, Profaaaor Theobald, of Chur, 
who was in the Solferino storm, between tbe Jechiortacher and Uiden Alp, in Ihe 
electric clouds, says that the peals were short, like cannon shots, but of a clearer, 
more cracking tone, and that the rolling of the thunder was only hoard fartlwr m." 
Bcrlcpsch's Alpi, English ed., p. 133. 
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and the Tollings after a considerable inteiral of time), we bad been 
placed BO that the original report had fallen on onr ears nearly at 
the same moment aa the echoes, we should probably have con- 
sidered that the BnGcessive reports and rollings of the echoes were 
reports of sncceBsive exploeions occurring nearly at the aame 
moment, and that they were not echoes at all. 

This is the only time (oat of many storms witnessed in the 
AJps) I have obtained evidence that the rollings of thnnder are 
actually echoes ; and that they are not, necessarily, the reports of 
a number of discharges over a long line, occurring at varying 
distances from the spectator, and consequently unable to arrive at 
his ear at the same moment, although they follow each other so 
swiftly as to produce a sound more or less continuous.* 

The wind dtiring all this time seemed to blow tolerably con- 
sistently from the east. It smote the tent so vehemently (notwith- 
standing it was partly protected by rocks) that we bad grave fears 
our refuge might be blown away bodily, with ourselves inside ; bo, 
during some of the lulls, we issued out and bnilt a wall to wind- 
ward. At half-past three the wind changed to the north-west, and 
the clouds vanished. We immediately took the opportunity to 
send down one of the porters (under protection of some of the 
others, a little beyond the Col da Lion), as the tent would accom- 
modate only five persons. From this time to sunset the weather 
was variable. It was sometimes blowing and snowing bard, and 
sometimes a dead calm. The bad weather was evidently confined 
to the Mont Cervin, for when the clouds lifted we could see every- 

* Mr. J. Glaisher ba« rrequently pointed out that all boudiIb in bulloona nt eome 
diitmnce from the earth are Dotablo for their brevity, '■ It U one eouud onl; ; there 
it no mwrberdfUM), no TfJUdion ; and thU ia choracteriBtic. of all sounds in the balloon, 
one dear Bound, continoing during its own vibrations, then gone in a, moniont." — 
Good Wordt, 1863, p. 224. 

I learn from Mr. Glaisher that the thunder-claps vhicii have been heard by him 
during hia " travels in the air" have been no exception ti> the gcuLral rule, and the 
abeence of rolling has fortified hk belief that the rolling sounds which accompany 
thunder are echoce, and echoes only. 
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thing that could 'he seen from onr gite. Monte YiBO, a huodred 
miles off, was clear, and the sun set gorgeoael; behiDd the range of 
Moot Blanc. We passed the night comfortably — even Inxnriooslj 
— in onr blanket-bags, bnt there was little chance of sleepiDg, 
between the noise of the wind, of the thnnder, and of the falling 
locks. I forgave the thunder for the sate of the lightning. A 
more splendid spectacle than its illnmination of the Hstterhorn 
crags I do not eipect to see." 

The greatest rock-falls always seemed to occnt in the oighti 
between midnight and daybreak. This was noticeable on each of 
the seven nights which I passed upon the sonth-west ridge, at 
heights varying from 11,800 to 13,000 feet. 

I may be wrong in supposing that the falls in the night are 
greater than those in the daytime, since sonnd is mnch more 
startling during darkness than when the cause of its prodnction is 
seen. Even a sigh may be terrible in the stillness of the night. 
In the daytime one's attention is probably divided betweeo the 
sound and the motion of rocks which fall ; or it may be concentrated 
on other matters. But it is certain that the greatest of the falls 
which happened during the night took place after midnight, and 
this I connect with the fact that the maximum of cold during 
any twenty-four hours very commonly occurs between midnight 
and dawn. 

We turned out at 3.30 a.m. on the 11th, and were dismayed to 
find that it still continued to snow. At 9 a.u. it ceased to fall, 
and the sun showed itself feebly, so we packed up our baggage, 
and set out to try to get upon " the shoulder." We struggled 
upwards until eleven o'clock, and then it commenced to snow again. 
We held a council ; the opinions expressed at it were unanimous 
against advancing, and I decided to retreat. For we had risen less 
than 300 feet in the past two hours, and had not even arrived at 
the rope which Tyndall's party left behind, attached to the rocks, 

" Set A|ipendix B for Ihc oxpcriuuci-'a of Mr, B. B, Ht'utlicolv Juriug u thonder- 
xtunn on ILb Multi-rliom iu 1860. 
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in 1862. At the same r&te of progression it would have taken as 
from four to fi76 hoars to get apon " the shoulder." Not one of ns 
cared to attempt to do so under the existing circamstances ; for 
besides having to move our own weight, which was sufficiently 
troublesome at this part of the ridge, we had to transport mueh 
heavy baggage, tefit, blankets, and provisions, ladder, and 450 feet 
of rope, besides many other smaller matters. These, however, were 
not the most serious considerations. Supposing that we got upon 
" the shoulder," we might find ourselves detained there several 
days, unable either to go up or down.* I could not risk any such 
detention, being under obligations to appear in London at the end 
of the week. 

We returned to Breil in the course of the afternoon. It was 
quite fine there, and the tenants of the inn received our statements 
with evident scepticism. They were 
astonished to learn that we had been 
exposed to a snow-storm of twenty- 
six hours' duration. " Why," said 
Favre, the innkeeper, " we have had 
no snow ; it has been fine all the 
time yon have been absent, and 
there has been only that small 
cloud upon the mountain." Ah ! 
that small cloud ! None except 

those who have had experience of uonsixix rAVKs. 

it can tell what a formidable obstacle it is. 

Why is it that the Matterhorn is subject to these abominable 
variations of weather ? The ready answer is, " Oh, the mountain 
is so isolated ; it attracts the clouds." This is not a sufficient 
answer. Although the mountain t> isolated, it is not so much more 
isolated than the neighbouring peaks that it should gather clouds 
when none of the others do so. It will not at all account for the 

* Since then (on at least one occasion), Bcverul peraooe have fouod themselveH in 
(hia predtcament for Hvc or aix cunBeeulive iluye I 
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clond to wticK I refer, which is not formed by an aggregation of 
smatler, stray clondB drawn together from a distance (as scorn 
collects ronnd a log in the water), but is created against the 
mountain itself, and springs into existence where no clonds were 
seen before. It is formed and hangs chiefiy against the southern 
sides, and particularly against the south-eastern side. It frequently 
does not euTelop the sommit, and rarely extends down to the 
Glacier da Lion, and to the Glacier da Mont Cervin below. It 
forms in the finest weather ; on cloudless and windless days. 

I conceiTe that we should look to differences of temperature 
rather than to the height or isolation of the mountain for an ex- 
planation. I am inclined to attribute the disturbances which occur 
in the atmosphere of the southern sides of the Matterhom on fine 
days,' principally to the fact that the monntain is a rock mountain ; 
that it receives a great amount of heat,t and is not only warmer 
itself, bnt is surrounded by an atmosphere of a higher temperature 
than such peaks as the WeisBhorn and the Lyskamm, which are 
eminently snow mountains. 

In certain states of the atmosphere its temperature may be 
tolerably uniform over wide areas and to great elevations. I have 
inown the thermometer to show 70° in the shade at the top of an 
Alpine peak more than 13,000 feet high, and but a very few degrees 
higher 6000 or 7000 feet lower. At other times, there will be a 
difference of forty or fifty degrees (Faht.) between two stations, 
the higher not more than 6000 or 7000 feet above the lower. 

Provided that the temperature was uniform, or nearly so, on 
all sides of the Matterhom, and to a considerable distance above 
its summit, no clouds would be likely to form upon it. But if the 
atmosphere immediately surrounding it is warmer than the con- 
tignons strata, a local ' courant ascendant ' mast necessarily be 
generated ; and portions of the cooler superincumbent (or circum- 

• I am Bpcoking esoluBively of the diHturbaneeB which occur in the dny-time 
iluting flno neather, 

t The lockH ore BOiuotiiaes ao hot that they are almotit punful to touch. 
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jacent) air will naturally be attracted towarde the mountain, where 
the; Ttill speedily condense the rooiatnre of the warm air in contact 
with it. I cannot explain the downrnaheB of cold air which occnr 
on it, when all the rest of the neighbonrhood appears to be tran- 
qail, in any other way. The clonda are produced by the contact 
of two strata of air (of widely different temperatures) charged with 
invisible moistnre, as snrely as certain colourless fluids produce a 
white, turbid liquid, when mixed together. The order has been — 
wind of a low temperature — mist — rain — snow or hail.* 

This opinion is borne out to some extent by the behaviour 
of the neighbouring mountains. The Dom (14,935 feet) and the 
Dent Blanche (14,318) have both of them large cliffs of bare rock 
upon their southern sides, and against thoee cliffs clouds commonly 
form (during fine, still weather) at the same time as the cloud on 
the Matterhom ; whilst the Woisshorn (14,804) and the Lyskamm 
(14,889), (mountains of about the same altitude, and which are in 
corresponding situations to the former pair) usually remain per- 
fectly clear. 

I arrived at Chatillon at midnight on the 11th, defeated and 
disconsolate ; but, like a gambler who loses each throw, only the 
more eager to bare another try, to see if the luck would change : 
and returned to London ready to devise fresh combinations, and 
to form new plans. 

* The nuBts ore eztromelj deceptive to those nlio are on the mountain itsolf. 
SomctimeB the; kctd to be created at a eoniuferoUfl ditlanee, as If Ihe whole of tlio 
atmosphere of the neighbourhood wa« undergoing a change, vhcn in reality the; are 
being formed in immediate proximity to the mountain. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

FBOM ST. MICHEL OS THE MONT CENIS ROAD BY THE COL DE3 
AIGUILLES D'ARVE, COL DE MARTIGNARE, AND THE BRfiCHE DB 
LA MEIJE TO LA B^RARDE. 

"The more to help the greater deed k done." 

HOKEB. 

When we arrived upon the higbeet summit of Mont Pelroux, in 
DanpLine, in 1861, we esw, to our sarprise and disappointment, 
that it was not the culminating point of the district ; and that 
another moantain — distant about a couple of miles, and separated 
from us by an impassable gulf — claimed that distinction. I was 
troubled in spirit abont this mountain, and my thoughts often 
roTerted to the great wall-sided peak, second in apparent in- 
accessibility only to the Matterhorn. It bad, moreover, another 
claim to attention — it was the highest mountain in France. 

The year 1862 passed away without a chance of getting to it, 
and my holiday was too brief in 1S63 even to think abont it ; bnt in 
the following year it was poseiblo, and I resolved to set my mind at 
rest by completing the task which had been left unfinished in 1861. 

In the meantime others had tnrned their attention to Daaphine. 
First of all (in 1862) came Mr. F. Tuckett— that mighty moon- 
taineer, whose name is known throaghont the length and breadth of 
the Alps — with the guides Michel Croz, Peter Perm, and Bartolom- 
meo Peyrotte, and great success attended bis arms. But Mr. Tuckett 
baited before the Pointe desEcrins, and, dismayed by its appearance, 
withdrew his forces to gather less dangerous laurels elsewhere. 

His expedition, however, threw some light upon the Ecrins. 
He pointed out the direction from which an attack was most likely 
to he successful, and Mr. William Mathews and the Bev. T, G* 
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Bonney (to whom he cotnmnDicated the result of his labonrs) 
attempted to execute the ascent, with the brothers Michel aud 
J. B. Croz, by following his indications. But they too were 
defeated, as I shall relate more particnlarly presently. 

The guide Michel Croz had thus been engaged in both of 
these expeditions in Danphine, and I uaturally looked to him for 



aseistance. Mr. Mathews (to whom I applied for information) gave 
him a high character, and concluded bis reply (o me by Baying, 
" he was only happy when upwards of 10,000 feet high." 

I know what my friend meant. Croz was happiest when he 
was employing hia powers to the utmost- Places where you and I 
would " toil and sweat, and yet be freezing cold," were bagatelles to 
him, and it was only when he got above the range of ordinary 
mortals, and was required to employ his magnificent strength. 
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and to draw upon his unsurpasBed knowledge of ice and enow, that 
he coold he said to he really and truly happy. 

Of all the guides with whom I travelled, Michel Groz was 
the man who was most after my own heart. He did not work like 
a blnnt razor, and take to his toil unkindly. He did not need 
nrging, or to be told a second time to do anything. Yon had hat to 
say what was to he done, and liow it was to he done, and the work 
vias done, if it was possible. Such men are not common, and when 
they are known they are vslned. Michel was not widely known, 
hnt those who did know him employed him again and again. The 
inscription that is placed upon his tomb truthfully records that 
he was " beloved by his comrades and esteemed by travellers." 

At the time that I was planning my joamey, my friends 
Messrs. A. W. Moore and Horace Walker were also drawing up their 
programme ; and, as we found that onr wishes were very similar, 
we agreed to unite our respective parties. The excnrsions which are 
described in this and the two following chapters are mntoal ideas 
which were jointly executed. 

Onr united programme was framed so as to avoid sleeping in 
inns, and so that we should see from the highest point attained on 
one day a considerable portion of the route which weis intended to 
be followed on the next. This latter matter was an important 
one to us, as all of our projected excursions were new ones, and led 
over ground about which there was very little information in print. 

My friends had happily secured Christian Aimer of Grindelwald 
as their guide. The combination of Groz and Aimer was a perfect 
one. Both men were in the prime of life ;' both were endued with 
strength and activity far beyond the average ; and the courage and 
the knowledge of each was alike undoubted. The temper of Aimer 
it was impossible to raffle ; he was ever obliging and enduring, — 
a bold but a safe man. That which he lacked in fire — in dash — 
was supplied by Groz, who, in his turn, was kept in place by Aimer. 
n the valloy of Chamouuix, on April 22, 
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It is pleasant to remember bow tbej worked together, and bow 
each one confided to yon that he liked the other so much because 
he worked so well ; bat it is sad, veij sad, to those who have 
known the men, to know that they can never work together again. 

We met at St. Michel on the Mont Cents road, at midday on 
June 20, 1864, and proceeded in the afternoon over the Col de 
Yalloires to the village of the same name. The aammit of this 
pretty little pass is about 3500 feet above St. Michel, and from it 
we had a fair view of the Aiguilles d'Arve, a group of three peaks 
of singular form, which it was onr especial object to investigate.* 
They bad been seen by ooreelves and others Irom nnmerona distant 
points, and always looked very high and very inaccessible ; bnt we 
had been tmable to obtain any information abont them, except the 
few words in Joanne's Itineraire du JDanphini. Having made ont 
from the summit of the Col de Valloires that they could be 
approached from the Valley of Valloires, we hastened down to 
find a place where we conid pass the night, as near as possible 
to the entrance of the little valley leading np to them. 

By nightfall wearrived at theentranceto this little valley (Vallon 
des Aignilles d'Arve), and found some buildings placed just where 
they were Wanted. The proprietress received us with civility, and 
placed a large barn at our disposal, on the conditions that no lights 
were struck or pipes smoked therein ; and when her terms were 
agreed to, she took us into her own chalet, made up a huge fire, 
heated a gallon of milk, and treated us with genuine hospitality. 

In the morning we found that the Vallon dea Aiguilles d'Arve 
led away nearly due west from the Valley of Valloires, and that 
the village of Bonnenuit was placed (in the latter valley) almost 
exactly opposite to the junction of the two. 

At 3.55 A.u. on the 21st we set out up the Vallon, passed for a 

time over pasture-land, and then over a stony waste, deeply chan- 

* The Pointe des Ecrios ia aim Been from tlio top of the Cnl do Vtilloiica, rising 

above the Col da Oalibicr. TbU U the lowcit clevatioa from which I have seen the 

octoAl sammit of the Eorins. 
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nelled by watercourses. At 5.30 the two principal Aignilles were 
well seen, and as, by this time, it was evident that the authors of 



!l 



the Sardinian official map bad romanced as 
extensively in this neighbourhood as else- 
where, it was necessary to hold a council. 
Three questions were submitted to it : — Firstly, Which is the 
highest of these Aiguilles? Secondly, Which shall we go np? 
Thirdly, How is it to be done ? 

The French engineers, it was said, had determined that the 
two highest of them were respeMively 11,513 and 11,529 feet in 
height; but we were without information as to which two they 
had measured.* Joanne indeed said (but without specifying 
whether he meant all three) that the Aignilles had been several 
times ascended, and particularly mentioned that the one of 
11,513 feet was "relatively easy," 

We therefore said, "We will go up the peak of 11,529 feet." 
That determination did not settle the second question. Joanne's 
" relatively easy " peak, according to his description, was evidently 
the most northern of the three. Our peak then was to be one of the 
other two j^but which of them ? We were inclined to favour the 
central one ; but it was hard to determine, they looked so equal 
in height. When, however, the council came to study the third 

* It Bhould be obsetvod thai these mouDtainB were included in tho territory 
rccontlj ceded to Fmnce. The Sardinian map above referred to vaa the old official 
map. The French survey uUuded to Bfterwardn is the survey in continualinii nf the 
prciit French nllicial map. Siiccl No. 17!) iiiclmlea the Aignillca d'Arve. 
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qnesttoit — " How is it to be done ?" it wns tmanimonfily voted that 
upon tteeaaternandeouthemsidesitwaacertainly "relatively" diffi- 
cnlt, and that a move ehonld be made loand to the northern side. 
The movement was dnly executed, and after wading np some 
BDOW-slopes of considerable steepness (going occasionally beyond 
40°), we foond onrselves in a gap or nick, between the central and 
northernmost Aignille, at 8,45 a.m. We then studied the northern 
face of our intended peak, and finally arrived at the conclusion that 
it was "relatively" impracticable. Groz shrngged bis big shonlders, 
and said, " My faith 1 I think you will do well to leave it to others." 
Aimer was mote explicit, and volunteered the information that a 
thonsand francs would not tempt him to try it. We then turned 
to the northernmost peak, but found its soatbem faces even more 
hopeless than the northern faces of the central one. We enjoyed 
accordingly the unwonted luxury of a three-hours' rest on the top 
of our pasB ; for pass we were determined it should be. 

We might have done worse. We were 10,300 or 10,400 feet 
above the level of the sea, and commanded a most picturesque view 
of the mountains of the Xarentaise ; while, somewhat east of south, 
we saw the monarch of the Dauphin^ mamf, whose closer acquaint- 
ance it was our intention to make. Three sunny hours passed away, 
and then we turned to the descent. We saw the distant pastures of 
a valley (which we supposed was the Vallon or Bavine de la Sausse), 
and a long snow-slope leading down to them. But from that slope 
we were cut off by precipitous rocks, and our first impression 
was that we should have to return in our track. Some running 
up and down, however, discovered two little gullies, filled with 
threads of snow, and down the most northern of these wo decided 
to go. It was a steep way but a safe one, for the cleft was so 
narrow that we could press the shoulder against one side whilst the 
feet were against the other, and the last remnant of the winter's 
snow, well hardened, clung to the rift with great tenacity, and 
gave us a path when the tocks refused one. In half-an-hour we 
got to the top of the great snow-slope. Walker said — " Let us 
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gliBBade ;" the guides — " No, it is too ateep." Our friend, how- 
ever, started off at a standing glissade, and advanced for a time 
very skilfnllj ; but after a while be lost bis balance, and progressed 
downwards and backwards with great rapidity, in a way that 
seemed to ns very mnch like tombliug head over beels. He let 
go bis ase, and left it behind, bat it overtook him and battod him 
heartily. He and it travelled in this fashion for some hundreds of 
feot, and at last snbsided into the rocks at the bottom. In a few 
moments we were renssured as to bis safety, by bearing him 
ironically request us not to keep him waiting down there. 

We others followed the tract shown by the dotted line upon the 
engraving (making zigzags to avoid the little groups of rocks which 
jutted through the snow, by which Walker had been upset), de- 
scended by a Bitting glissade, and rejoined our friend at the bottom. 
We then turned sharply to the left, and tramped down the summit 
ridge of an old moraine of great size. Its mud was excessively 
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hard, and where some large erratic blocks lay perched npon ita 
creet, we were obliged to cat ateps (in the mud) with oar ice-axes. 

Cruided by the sound of a diatant ' moo,' we speedily found the 
highest chalets in the Talley, named Kiea Blanc. They were 
tenanted by three old women (who seemed to belong to one of the 
missing links aonght by naturalists), destitute of all ideas except in 
regard to cows, and who spoke a barbarous patois, well-nigh unin- 
telligible to the Savoyard Croz. They would not believe that we 
bad passed between the Aiguilles, — "It is impossible, the cows 
never go there." " Could we get to La Grave over yonder ridge ?" 
" Oh yes ! the cows often crossed ! " Could they show us the way ? 
No ; but we could follow the cow-tracks. 

We stayed a while near these chalets, to examine the western 
sides of the Aiguilles d'Arre, and, according to our united opinion, 
the central one was as inaccessible from this direction as from the 
east, north, or south. On the following day we saw them again, 
from a height of about 11,000 feet, in a south-easterly direction, 
and our opinion remained unchanged. 

We saw (on June 20-22) the central Aiguille from all sides, 
and very nearly completely round the southernmost one. The 
northern one we also saw on all sides excepting from the north. (It 
is, however, precisely from this direction M. Joanne says that its 
ascent is relatively easy.) We do not, therefore, venture to express 
any opinion respecting its ascent, except as regards its actual 
summit. This is formed of two curious prongs, or pinnacles of 
rock, and we do not understand in what way they (or either of 
them) can be ascended ; nor shall we be surprised if this ascent is 
discovered to have been made in spirit rather than body ; in fact, 
in the same manner as the celebrated ascent of Mont Blanc, " not 
entirely to the summit, but as far as the Montanvert ! " 

All three of the Aiguilles may be accessible, but they look as 

inaccessible as anything I have seen. They are the highest 

summits between the valleys of the Bomanche and the Arc ; they 

are placed slightly to the north of the watershed between those 

K 2 
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two vftlleys, and a line drawn throngh them mns, pretty nearly, 
north and Bonth. 

We descended by a rough path from Biea Blanc to the chalets 
of La SanBse, which give the name to the Yalloii or BaTine de la 
Sansse, in which they are situated. This is one of the nnmerous 
branches of the valley that descends to St. Jean d'Arve, and subse- 
quently to St. Joan de Maurienue. 

Two passes, more or less known, lead from this ralley to the 
Tillage of \a Grave (on the Lautaret road) in the valley of the 
Bomanche, viz. : — the Col de I'lnfernet and the Col de Martignare. 
The former pass was crossed, many years ago, by J. D. Forbes, 
and was mentioned by him in his Norway and its Glaeiera. The 
latter one lies to the north of the former, and is seldom traversed 
by tourists, but it was conrenient for ns, and we set out to cross it 
on the morning of the 22d, after baring passed a comfortable, bat 
not luxurious, night in the hay, at La Sansse, where, however, the 
simplicity of the accommodation was more than counterbalanced 
by the civility and hospitality of the people in charge.* 

[Our object now was to cross to La Grave (on the high road 
from Greuoble to Brianfon), and to ascend, en route, some point 
sufficiently high to give ns a good view of the DanphinS Alps in 
general, and of the grand chain of the Meije in particular. Before 

* Wliilst stopping in the hospice on the Col de Lautaret, in 1869, 1 vae accosted 
\if a middlc-agud peasant, who asked if I irould ride (for a consideiatioii) in his cart 
towarda Briun^n. Uu was iuquisitive bs to id; knnnledgo nf hix district, and at 
last asked, "Have joubeen at La Sausae?" "Yes." "Well, then, I t«ll jou,yM 
Mue there «om« of tke finl peuph in the uwrfd." " Yob," I said, " they were primitite, 
eertainly." But he was serious, and went on — " Yes, real bravo people ; " and, slap- 
ping his knee to give enipliasis, "but Ihal tliey areflrit-raie/or vtindiny theeaiM!" 

Aftet this he became commiuiicittivo. *' Ton thought, pmbablj," said be, 

" when I offered to take ;ou down, that I was some poor , not worth « to» ; but 

I will tell you, that was niy DouotainI my moTiDlain I that yon taw at La Samee; 
they were my cows 1 a hundred of them alt<^ther." " Why, yon are rich." " Pass- 
ably rich. I have another mountain on the Col du Galibier, and another at Tille- 
neuve." He (although a common peasant in outward appearance) conleascd to being 
worth four thousand pounds. 
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leaying England a careful atndy of ' Joanne ' had elicited the fact 
that the shortest route from La Sausse to La Crrave was by the 
Col de Martignare ; and also that from the aforesaid Col it was 
possible to ascend a lofty summit, called by him the Bec-dn-Grenier, 
also called Aiguille de Goleon. On referring, howevet, to the 
Sardinian survey, we found there depict«d, to the east of the Col 
de Martignare, not one peak bearing the above two names, but two 
distinct summits; one — just above the Col— the Bec-du-Grenier 
(the height of which was not stated) ; the other, still farther to the 
east, and somewhat to the south of the watershed — the Aiguille dn 
Goleon (11,250 English feet in height), with a very considerable 
glacier — the Glacier Lombard — between the two. On the French 
map,* on the other hand, neither of the above names was to be 
found, but a peak called Aigaille de la Sausse (10,897 feet), was 
placed in the position assigned to the Bec-dn-Grenier in the Sar- 
dinian map ; while farther to the east was a second and nameless 
peak (10,841), not at all in the position given to the Aignille dn 
Goleon, of which and of the Glacier Lombard there was not a sign. 
All this was very puzzling and unsatisfactory ; but as we had no 
doubt of being able to climb one of the points to the east of the 
Col de Martignare (which orerhnng the Bavine de la Sausse), we 
determined to make that col the basis of our operations.]! 

We left the chalets at 4.15 a.m. [under a shower of good 
wishes from our hostesses], proceeded at first towards the upper end 
of the ravine, then doubled back up a long buttress which projects 
in an unusual way, and went towards the Col de Martignare; but 
before arriving at its summit we again doubled, and resumed the 

* Wo had Been a tracing from the unpublished sheets of the French Govemment 

t Th^ bncboted puagraphs in Chikpe. VII. VIII. ftnd IX- are oxtmclcd from the 
JouRUil of Mr. A. W. Uoore. 

It would bo unintcrestiDg and unprofitable to enter into a discussion of the oon- 
fmion of theeo nanus at greater length. It is sufficient to «a7 that thoj were 
confounded in a mnet perplexing manner by all the authorities wo were able to 
consult, and also by the natives on the Kpiit. 
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original eonrae.* At 6 k.v. we etood on the watershed, and fol- 
lowed it towards the east ; keeping for some distance strictly to the 
ridge, and afterwards diverging a little to the sonth to avoid a con- 
siderable secondary aignille, which prevented a straight track being 
made to the summit at which we were aiming. At 9.15 we stood 
on its top, and saw at once the lay of tho land. 

We found that our peak was one of four which enclosed a 
plateau that was filled by a glacier. Let us call these summits 
A, B, C, D (see plan on p. 128). We stood upon c, which was almost 
exactly the same elevation as b, but was higher than D, and lower 
than A. Peak a was the highest of the four, and was abont 200 
feet higher than B and c ; we identified it as the Aiguille de Goleon 
(French survey, 11,250 feet). Peak D vre considered was the Bec- 
dn-Crrenier ; and, in default of other names, we called B and c the 
Aiguilles de la Sausse. The glacier flowed in a south-easterly 
direction, and was the G-lacier Lombard. 

Peaks B and C overhung the Bavine de la Sansse, and were 
connected with another aiguille — E — which did the same. A con- 
tinuation of the ridge out of which these three aiguilles rose joined 
the Aiguilles d'Arve. The head of the Bavine de la Sansse was 
therefore encircled by sis peaks ; three of which it was convenient 
to term the Aiguilles de la Sausse, and the others were the Aiguilles 
d'Arve. 

We were very fortunate in the selection of our summit. Not to 
speak of other things, it gave a grand view of the ridge which cul- 
minates in the peak called La Meije (13,080 feet), which used to be 
mentioned by travellers under the name Aiguille da Midi de la 
Grave. The view of this mountain from the village of La Grave 
itself can hardly be praised too highly, — it is one of the very finest 
road-views in the Alps. The Ortler Spitz from the Stelvio is, in 
fact, its only worthy competitor; and the opinions generally of 

• A Rrait part of Uiia morning's route led over tthales, which were looee and 
tmablpsoinc, and were probably a mntinufttion ottho well-known beds of tho Col da 
GflliliicT nnd the Col ilc T,«u1«rpf. 
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those who haye seen the two views are in favour of the former. 
But from La Grave one can no more appreciate the nohle propor- 
tions and the lowering height of the Meije, than understand the 
Eymmetry of the dome of St. Paul's hy gazing upon it from the 
churchyard. To see it fairly, one must he placed at a greater 
distance and at a greater height. 

I shall not try to descrihe the Meije. The same words, and the 
same phrases, have to do duty for one and another mountain ; their 
repetition becomes wearisome ; and 'tis a discouraging fact that any 
description, however true or however elaborated, seldom or never 
gives an idea of the reality. 

Yet the Meije deserves more than a passing notice. It was 
the last great Alpine peak which knew the foot of man, and 
one can scarcely speak in exaggerated terms of its jagged ridges, 
torrential glaciers, and tremendous precipices.* But were I to 
dificourBo upon these things without the aid of pictures, or to 
endeavour to convey in words a sense of the loveliness of curves, 
of the beauty of colour, or of the harmonies of sound, I should try 
to accomplish that which is impossible ; and, at the best, should 
succeed in but giving an impression that the things spoken of may 
have been pleasant t« hear or to behold, although they are perfectly 
incomprehensible to read about. Let me therefore avoid these 

' The riJge called La Moijo rtms from E.S.E. to W.N.W., &nd U crowned bj 
Dtuueroas aiguillee of tolcrablj' equal elevation. Tho two highest are towards the 
(sBlera and westem ends of the ridge, and are lathcr moto than a niilo apart. To 
tho fonncr the French aurveyors asaign a height of 12,730, and U> the latter IS,OSO 
feet In our opinion the wcslorn aiguille can hardly bo more than 200 fi.'ct higher 
than the eaatcni one. It is posRible that its height may have diuiiiiiDhe<l sincu it 



In 1 SCO I carefully examined tlie eoiitem end of tho ridge from tho top of the Col 
de Lautaret, and saw that the stmimit at tliat end can he aecended by following a 
long glacier which deaccnds From it towurda the N.E, into the Valley of Arsinc. 
The highest Bunmiit prcsentti considerable difficulties. 

Sheet 189 of the French map is extremely indccurak in the neighlKinrhood of the 
Heije, and particularly bo on its northern side. The lidgcs and glanicrH whiph are 
laid down upon it can ecarcely be idcntifled on the Hpot. 
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things, not bocanse I have no loTe for ot thought of them, but 
becanBe they cannot be translated into language ; and presently, 
when topographical details mnet, of necessity, be returned to again, 
I will endearoor to relieve the poverty of the pen by a free ose of 
the pencil. 

Whilst we sat npon the Aiguille de la Sansae, our attention was 
concentrated on a point that was immediately opposite — on a gap 
or cleft between the Meije and the mountain called the Bateao. 
It was, indeed, in order to have a good view of this place that we 
made the ascent of the Aiguille. It (that is the gap itself) looked, 
as my companions remarked, obtrusively and offensively a pass. 
It had not been crossed, but it ought to have been; and this 
Beemed to have been recognised by the natives, who called it, very 
appropriately, the Breche de la Meije. 

I had seen the place in 1860, and again in 1861, bat had not 
then thought about getting through it ; and our information in re- 
spect to it was chiefly derived from a photographic reprodaction of 
the then unpublished sheet 189, of the great map of France, which 
Mr. Tuckett, with his usual liberality, had placed at our disposal. 
It was evident from this map that if we could succeed^ in passing 
the Br^he, we should make the most direct route between the village 
of La Grave and that of Berarde in the Department of the Is^e, and 
that the distance between these two places by this route, would be 
less than one-third that of the ordinary way via the villages of 
Freney and Tenos. It may occur to some of my readers, why had it 
not been done before ? For the very sound reason that the valley 
on its southern side (Yallon des Etan^ons) is uninhabited, and 
La Berarde itself is a miserable village, without interest, without 
commerce, and almost without population. Why then did we wish 
to cross it ? Because we were bonnd to the Pointe des Ecrins, to 
which La Berarde was the nearest inhabited place. 

When we sat upon the Aiguille de la Sausse, we were rather 
despondent about our prospects of crossing the Br^he, which 
seemed to present a combination of all that was formidable. There 
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was, evidently, but one way by urbicli it could be approached. We 
saw that at the top of the pass there was a steep wall of snow or 
ice (bo steep that it was most likely ice) protected at its base by a 
big schrond or moat, which severed it from the snow-fields below. 
Then (tracking oar coarse downwards) we saw andnlating snow- 
fields leading down to a great glacier. The snow-fields wonld be 
easy work, bnt the glacier was riven and broken in every direction ; 
huge crevasses seemed to extend entirely across it in some places, 
and everywhere it had that strange twisted look, which tells of the 
nneqaal motion of the ice. Where coald we get on to it? At its 
base it came to a violent end, being cat short by a cliff, over which 
it poured periodical avalauches, as we saw by a great triangular 
bed of debris below. We could not venture there, — the glacier 
must be taken in flank. But on which side ? Not on the west, 
— no one conld climb those cliffs. It mast, if any where, be by 
the rocks on the east; and they looked as if they were roch^ 
moutonnies. 

So we harried down to La Grave, to bear what Melchior 
Anderegg (who had just passed through the village with the 
family pt our friend Walker) had to say on the matter. Who 
is Melchior AudereggP Those who ask the question cannot have 
been in Alpine Switzerland, where the name of Melchior is as well 
known as the name of Napoleon. Melchior, too, is an Emperor 
in his way — a very Prince among guides. His empire is amongst 
the ' eternal snows,' — his sceptre is an ice-axe. 

Melchior Anderegg, more familiarly, and perhaps more gene- 
rally known simply as Melchior, was bom at Zaun, near 
Meiringen, on April 6, 1828. He was first brought into public 
notice in HinchclifTs SumTiier Months in the Alps, and was 
known to very few persons at the time that little work was 
pablished. In 1855 he was "Boots" at the Grimsel Hotel, and 
in those days, when he went oat on expeditions, it was for the 
benefit of his master, the proprietor ; Melchior himself only got 
the trinhgelt. In 1856 he migrated to the Schwarenhach Inn on 
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the Gemmi, where he employed his time in carving objects for 

sale. In ]858 he made numeroos expeditiooB with MeeBis. 

EinchclifT and Stephen, and proved to his employers that he 

poBsessed first-rate still, indomitable courage, and an admirable 

character. His position has never been donbtfal since that year, 

and tor a long time there has 

been no guide whose services 

have been more in request : be 

is nsoally engaged a year in 

advance. 

It would be almost an easier 
task to say what he has not doae 
than to catalogue his achieve- 
mentB, Invariable success at- 
tends his arms; he leads hiB 
followers to victory, but not to 
death. I believe that no serious 
accident has ever befallen tra- 
vellers in his charge. Like his 
friend Aimer, he can be called 
a safe man. It is the highest 
_ praise that can be given to a 
, fiiBt-rate guide. 

Early in the afternoon we 
found ourselves in the little inn 
at La Grave, on the great 
Lautaret road, a rickety, tumble- 
down sort of place, with nothing stable about it, as Moore wittily 
remarked, except the smell* Melchior had gone, and had left 
• Tho justncaa of tho observation will bo felt by those who know La Gniyo in 
or before 1861. At that tiino tbo horses of tho couricra who were pniwing from 
Grenoblo to Briiin9on, and vke rerta, were loJgecl immodiately underoeath the 
nallo^mnrgcr and l-cdiramB. and a pungent, stcamj odour rtwe from tbeto through 
tho cracks in the floor, and constantly pervaded the whole house. I am told that the 
inn has been considerably improvol Rinco ISM. 
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beldnd a Dote which said, " I think the passage of the Br^he 
is possible, but that it will be Tery difiScnlt." His opinion coin- 
cided with onrs, and we went to sleep, expecting to be afoot 
abont eighteen or twenty hours on the morrow. 

At 2.40 the next morning we left La Grave, in a few minntea 
crossed the Bomanche, and at 4 a.h. got to the moraine of the 
eastern branch of the glacier that descends from the Breche.' 
The Tocks hj which we intended to ascend were placed between 
the two branches of this glacier, and still looked smooth and un- 
broken. By 5 o'clock we were npon them, and saw that we had 
been deluded by them. No carpenter conld have planned a more 
convenient staircase. They were noi movionrUe, their smooth look 
from a distance was only owing to their singular firmness. [It was 
really quite a pleasure to scale such delightful rocks. We felt 
the stone held the boot so welt, that, without making a positive 
efibrt to do bo, it would be almost impossible to slip.] In an hour 
we had risen above the most crevassed portion of the glacier, and 
began to look for a way on to it. Just at the right place there 
was a patch of old snow at the side, and, instead of gaining the ice 
by desperate acrobatic feats, we passed from the rocks on to it as 
easily as one walks across a gangway. At half-past 6 we were 
on the centre of the glacier, and the inhabitants of La Grave 
turned out en masse into the road, and watched ua with amaze- 
ment as they witnessed the falsification of their confident predic- 
tions. Well might they stare, for our little caravan, looking to 
them like a train of flies on a wall, crept up and up, without 
hesitation and without a halt — lost to their sight one minute as 
it dived into a crevasse, then seen again clambering up the other 
side. The higher we rose the easier became the work, the angles 
lessened, and oar pace increased. The snow remained shadowed, 
and we walked as easily as on a high road ; and when (at 7.45) 
the summit of the Breche was seen, we rushed at it as furiously 
• Our route from La Grave lo La, Be'rardc will be seen on the accompanying 
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as if it had been a breach in the wait of a fortress, carried the 
moat hj 8 dash, with a push behind and a pull before, stormed the 
Bt«ep slope above, and at 8.50 stood in the 
little gap, 11,054 feet above the level of the 
sea. The Breehe was won. Well might 
they stare ; five houiB and a qnarter had 
flufSced for 6500 feet of ascent.* We 
screamed triumphantly as the; tamed in 
to break&st. 

All mountaineers know how valoable it 
is to study beforehand an intended n>ate 
over new ground from a height at some 
distance. None but blunderers fail to do 
80, if it is possible ; and one cannot do so 
too thoroughly. As a rule, the closer one 
approaches underneath a summit, the more 
difficult it is to pick out a path with jndg- 
ment. Inferior peaks seem unduly impor- 
tant, subordinate ridges are esalted, and 
slopes conceal points beyond ; and if one 
blindly undertakes an ascent, without 
scALH, THKHB MILES TO AH t^riug ftcquirod » tolcrablo notion of the 
""^"' relative importance of the parts, and of 

their positions to one another, it will be miraculous if great 
difficulties are not encountered. 

But although the examination of an intended route from a 
height at a distance will tell one (who knows the meaning of the 
things he is looking at) a good deal, and will enable him to steer 
clear of many diffienlties against which he might otherwise blindly 
mn, it will seldom allow one to pronounce positively upon the 
practicability or impracticability of the whole of the route. No 
living man, for example, can pronounce positively from a distance 

* Taking one kind of work with anotliol, a thniiganil feet of height pet hou is 
almiit nx niunli an in iiHiuilly itcc»iiiptisbc<l nn great Alpine aacenU. 
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in regard to rocks. Those jost meutioned are an illastration of 
this. Three of the ablest and most experienced guides concurred 
in thinking that they wonld be found ver; difBcnlt, and yet they 
presented no difficulty whatever. In truth, the sonnder and less 
broken up are the rocks, the more impracticable do they usually 
look from a distance ; while soft and easily rent rocks, which are 
often amongst the most difGcnlt and perilous to climb, very fre- 
quently look from afar as if tbey might be traversed by a child. 

It is possible to decide with greater certainty in regard to the 
practicability of glaciers. When one is seen to have few open cre- 
vasses (and this may be told from a great distance), then we know 
that it is ^possible to traverse it ; bat to what extent it, or a glacier 
that is much broken up by crevasses, will be troublesome, will 
depend npon the width and length of the crevasscB, and npon the 
angles of the surface of the glacier itself. A glacier may be greatly 
crevassed, but the fissures may be so narrow that there is no occa- 
sion to deviate from a straight line when passing across them ; or 
a glacier may have few open crevasses, and yet may be practically 
impassable on account of the steepness of the angles of its surface. 
Nominally, a man with an axe can go anywhere upon a glacier, but 
in practice it is fonnd that to move freely npon ice one must have 
to deal only with small angles. It is thus necessary to know 
approximately the angles of the snrfaoes of a glacier before it is 
possible to determine whether it will afibrd easy travelling, or will 
be so difficult as to be (for all practical purposes) impassable. This 
cannot be told by looking at glaciers in full face from a distance ; 
they must be seen in profile ; and it is often desirable to examine 
them both from the front and in profile, — to do the first to study 
the direction of the crevasses, to note where they are most and least 
numerous; and the second to see whether its angles are moderate 
or great. Should they be very steep, it may be better to avoid 
them altogether, and to mount even by difficnlt rocks ; but upon 
glaciers of genSe inclination, and with few open crevasses, better 
progress can always be made than upon the eati^st rocks. 
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So mnch to explain why we were deceived when looking at the 
Brecbe de la Meije from the Aiguille de la Sausee. We took note 
of all the difficnltiea, bat did not pay safficient attention to the 
distance that the Breche was south of La Grave. My meaoing will 
be apparent from the accompanying diagram, Fig. 1 (constructed 
apon the data supplied by the French enrveyors), which will also 
serve to illustrate how biidly angles of elevation are jadged by the 
unaided eye. 



The village of La Grave is just 5000 feet, and the highest 
summit of the Meije is 13,080 feet above the level of the sea. 
There is therefore a difference in their levels of 8080 feet. But 
the summit of the Meije is south of La Grave about 14,750 feet, 
and, conseqnently, a line drawn from La Grave to the siimmit of the 
Meije is no steeper than the dotted line drawn from a to c. Fig. 1 ; 
or, in other words, if one could go in a direct line from La Grave 
to the summit of the Meije the ascent would be at an angle of less 
than 30°. Nine persons out of ten would probably estimate the 
angle on the spot at double this amount.* 

The Breche is 2000 feet below the summit of the Meije, and 
only COOO feet above La Grave. A direct ascent from the village 
to the Breche would consec[uently be at an angle of not much more 
than 20^. But it is not possible to make the ascent as the crow 
flies ; it has to be made by an indirect and much longer route. 
Our track was probably double the length of a direct line between 
the two places. Doubling the length halved the angles, and we 

• PLg. 2 roprtBcnts iu a suuilar lunnntr tliu ilislanec itiiU elevation of tbt MalUir- 
liiiru fiDui and abovi; Zemiatt. Svt \i. 45. 
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iherefote arrire at the somewhat amazing codcIubIod, that upon 
this, one of the steepest passes in the Alps, the mean of all 
the angles upon the ascent conld not have been greater than 
ir or 12". Of course, in some places, the angles were mnch 



steeper, and in others less, but the mean of the whole conld not 
have passed the angle ahove indicated. 

We did not trouble ourselves much with these matters when 
we sat on the top of the Broche. Our day's work was as good 
as over (for we knew from Messrs. Mathews and Bonney that 
there was no difficnlty upon the other side), and we abandoned 
ourselves to ease and luxury ; wondering, alternately, as we gazed 
upon the Bat-eau and the Ecrins, how the one mountain could 

• The drawiDg was iuftilvurtuutly luudo tho right wuy ou llio wooJ, and the vic-w 
id uow revermd in conaoqucnct. 
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poseib!; hold itself together, and whether the other wonld hold 
onb against ns. The former looked [bo rotten that it seemed as if 
a puff of wind or a clap of thtmdet might dash the whole fahric to 
pieces] ; while the latter asserted itself the monarch of the group, 
and towered head and shoulders above all the rest of the peaks 
which form the great horae-shoe of Danphin^. At length a cmel 
rush of cold air made us shiver, and shift our quarters to a little 
grassy plot, 3000 feet below — an oasis in a desert— where we 
lay nearly four hours admiring the splendid wall of the Meije.* 
Then wo tramped down the Vallon des Etan^ns, a howling wil- 
derness, the abomination of desolation ; destitute alike of animal 
or vegetable life; pathless, of coarse; Buggestive of chaos, but 
of little else ; covered almost throughout its entire length vnth 
debris from the size of a walnut up to that of a house ; in a 
word, it looked as if half-a-dozen moraines of first-rate dimensions 
had been carted and shot into it. Onr tempers were soured by 
constant pitfalls [it was impossible t-o take the eyes from the feet, 
and if an unlucky individual so much as blew his nose, without 
standing still to perform the operation, the result was either 
an instantaneous tumble, or a barked shin, or a half-twisted ankle. 
There was no end to it, and we became more savage at every step, 
unanimously agreeing that no power oh earth would ever induce 
us to walk up or down this particular valley again.] It was 
not just to the valley, which was enclosed by noble mountains, 
— unknown, it is true, but worthy of a great reputation, and 
which, if placed in other districts, would be sought after, and 
cited as types of daring form and graceful ontline.t 

* This wall may bo dcecribed ob an eiaggomted Gemmi, as seen from Lenketbad. 
From the bigbcst Bumtiiit of La Mcijo right down to the Glaciei dee BIui;odb (a 
depth of about 3200 feet), the cliff is all bat perpendicular, Eind appears to be com- 
pletel; unassailable. It is the most ioipoeiog thing of its kind that I have seen. 

t Since this chapter was first printed, the whole of the Aiguilles d'Arve hare 
been ascended, and altto the highest point of the Meije. For infonuotion upoD these 
ODCunls the reader in ri'forrcU to the pages of tbo Alpine Journal 
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CHAPTER TIIL 

THE FIRST ASCENT OP THE POINTE DE3 ECBIN3. 

" Filled with high momttaing, i^ariiig their heads as if to leach to beoTsii, crowned 
with glaciers, and flsBOied with immense chaams, where lie the eternal buowb gnanled 
bj bore and rugged clifi ; offering the most varied sights, and enjoying all tempers^ 
tores; and coDttdniDg everything that is most cnrions and interesting, the most 
simple and the moat sablime, the most nailing and tho most severe, the most bean-i 
tiful and the mo«t avfol ; snoh is the department of the High Alps." ; 

LiDODDcnK ' 

Befobb 5 o'clock oa the sftemooa of Jnne 23, we were trotting 
down the steep path that leads into La B^rarde. We pat up, of 
coarse, with the chaseear-gaide Bodier (who, as uaual, was smooth 
and smiling), and, after congratulations were over, we returned to 
the exterior to wat«h for the arrival of one Alexander Pic, who had 
been sent overnight with our baggage tnd Freney and Tenos. But 
when the night fell, and no Pic appeared, we saw that onr plana 
must be modified; for he was necessary to oar very existence — he 
carried oar food, oar tobacco, our all. So, after some discnssion, it 
was agreed that a portion of our programme should be abandoned^ 
that the night of the 24th should be passed at the head of the 
Glacier de la Bonne Pierre, and that, on the 25th, a push should 
be made for the summit of the Ectins. We then went to straw. 

Our porter Pic strolled in next rooming with a very jaunty 
air, and we seized upon our tooth-brushes ; but, upon looking for 
the cigars, we found starvation staring us in the face. " Hullo 1 
Monsieur Pic, where are our cigars ? " " Gentlemen," he began, " I 
am desolated I " and then, quite pat, he told a long rigmarole aboat 
a fit on the road, of brigands, thieves, of their ransacking the knap- 
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sacks when he was insonsibte, and of finding them gone when he 
revived ! " Ah ! Monsieur Pic, we see what it is, yon have smoked 
them yourself ! " " Gentlemen, I never smoke, never ! " Whete- 
npon wfl inquired secretly if he was known to smoke, and foand 
that he was. However, he said that he had never spoken truer 
words, and perhaps he had not, for he is reported to be the greatest 
liar in Dauphin^ I 

We were now able to start, and set out at 1.15 p.h. to bivouac 



npon the Glacier de la Bonne Pierre, accompanied by Bodier, who 
staggered under a load of blankets. Many slopes had to be mounted, 
and many torrents to be crossed, all of which has been described 
hy Mr. Tuckett." We, however, avoided the di£Scnlties he experi- 
enced with the latter by crossing them high up, where they were 
snbdivided. But when we got on to the moraine on the right bank 
of the glacier (or, properly speaking, on to one of the moraines, for 
there are several), mists descended, to our great hindrance ; and 
* Mpine Journal, Uuctmber 1803. 
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it was 5.30 before we arrived od the' spot at which it was intended 
to camp. 

Each one selected his nook, and we then joined toand a grand 
fire made by oar men. Fortnnm and Mason's portable Boup was 
sliced up and brewed, and was excellent; bnt it should be said 
that before it vxit excellent, three times the quantity named in the 
directions had to be tiaed. Art ia required in drinking as in 
making this eonp, and one point is this — always let your friends 
drink first ; not only because it is more polite, but becanse the 
Bonp has a tendency to burn the mouth if taken too hot, and one 
drink of the bottom is worth two of the top, as all the goodness 
settles. 

[While engaged in these operations, the mist that euTeloped the 
glacier and surrounding peaks was becoming thinner ; little bits of 
blue sky appeared here and there, until suddenly, when we were 
looking towards the head of the glacier, far, far above us, at an 
almost inconceivable height, in a tiny patch of blue, appeared a 
wonderful rocky pinnacle, bathed in the beams of the fast-sinking 
sun. We were so electrified by the glory of the sight that it was 
some seconds before we realised what we saw, and understood that 
that astonnding point, removed apparently miles from the earth, 
was one of the higbest summits of Les Ecrins ; and that we hoped, 
before another sun had set, to have stood upon an even loftier pin- 
nacle. The mists rose and fell, presenting us with a series of dis- 
solving views of ravishing grandeur, and finally died away, leaving 
the glacier and its mighty bounding precipices under an exquisite 
pale blue sky, free from a single speck of cloud.] 

The night passed over without anything worth mention, but we 
had had occasion to observe in the morning an instance of the 
curious evaporation that is frequently noticeable in the High Alps. 
On the previous night we had hung up on a knob of rock our 
mackintosh bag containing five bottles of Bodier's bad wine. In 
the morning, although the stopper appeared to have been in all 
night, about fonr-fifths had evaporated. It was strange ; my friends 
L 2 
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had not taken any, neither had I, and the guides each declared that 
they had not seca any one tonch it. In fact it was clear that 
there waa no explanation of the phenomenon, bat in the drynesa 
of the air. Still it is remarkable that the dryness of the air (or 
the eTaporation of wine) is always greatest when a stranger is in 
one's party — the dryness cansed by the presence of even a single 
Chamonnix porter ia sometimes so great, that not foor-fiftha bat 
the entire quantity disappears. For a time I found difBcnlty in 
combating tbia phenomenon, bat at laat discovered that if I nsed 
the wine-Sask as a pillow during ibe night, the evaporation waa 
completely stopped. 

At 4 A.H. we moved off across the glacier id single file towards 
the foot of a great golly, which led from the npper slopes of the 
glacier de la Bonne Pierre, to the lowest point in the ridge that 
rnns from the Ecrins to the mountain called Boche Faurio, — 
cheered by Bodier, who now returned with his wraps to La 
Berarde. This gully (or eotdoir) was discovered and descended by 
Mr. Tuckett, and we will now return for a minute to the explora- 
tions of that accomplished mountaineer. 

In the year 1862 he bad the good fortune to obtain &om the 
Depot de la Ouerre at Paris, a MS. copy of the then unpublished 
abeet 189 of the map o£ France, and with it in band, be awept 
backwards and forwards across the central Dauphin^ Alps, un- 
troubled by the doubts as to the identity of peaks, which had per- 
plexed Mr. Macdouald and myaelf in 1861 ; and, enlightened by 
it, he was able to point out (which he did in the fairest manner) 
that we had confounded the Ecrins with another mountain — the 
Pic Sans Norn, We made this blunder through imperfect know- 
ledge of the district and inaccurate reports of the natives ; — but 
it was not an extraordinary one (the two mountains are not unlike 
each other), considering the difficulty that there is in obtaining 
from any except the very highest summits a complete view of 
this intricate group. 

The situations of the principal summits can be perceived at a 
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glsDCe on the accompsuying map, which is a reprodaction of a por- 
tion of sheet 189. The main ridge of the chain rans, at this part, 
nearly north and aonth. Boche Fanrio, at the northern extreme, is 
3716 mfetroB, or 12,192 feet, above the level of the sea. The lowest 
point between that mountain and the Ecrina (the Col dea EcriuB) ifl 
11,000 feet. The ridge again rises, and passes 13,000 feet in the 
neighbourhood of the Ecrins. The highest summit of that monn- 
tain (13,462 feet) is, however, placed a little to the east of and off 
the main ridge. It then again falls, and in the vicinity of the Col 
de la Tempe it is, perhaps, below 11,000 feet ; but immediately to the 
aonth of the Bnmmit of that pass, there is upon the ridge a point 
which has been determined by the French surveyors to be 12,323 
feet. This peak is withont a name. The ridge continues to gain 
height as we come to the south, and culminates in the mountain 
which the French snrveyors have called Sommot de TAile Froide. 
On the spot it is called, very commonly, the Alefroide. 

There is some uncertainty respecting the elevation of this moun- 
tain. The Frenchmen give 3925 metres (12,878) as its highest 
point, but Mr. Tnckett, who took a good theodolite to the top of 
Mont Pelvonx (which he agreed with his predecessors had an eleva- 
tiou of 12,973 feet), found that the summit of the Alefroide was 
elevated above his station 4'; and as the distance between the two 
points was 12,467 feet, this would represent a difference in altitude 
of 5 metres in favour of the Alefroide. I saw this mountain from 
the summit of Mont Felvoux in 1861, and was in doubt as to which 
of the two waa the higher, and in 1864, from the summit of the 
Pointe des Ecrina (as will presently be related), it looked actually 
higher than Mont Felyoax, I have therefore little doubt but that 
Mr. Tnckett is right in believing the Alefroide to have an elevation 
of about 13,000 feet, instead of 12,878, as determined by the French 
surveyors. 

Mont Felvonz is to the east of the Alefroide and off the main 
ridge, and the Pic Sans Norn (12,845 feet) is placed between these 
tffo mountains. The latter is one of the grandest of the Dauphin^ 
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p«akB, bnt it is shut in by the other monntaius, and is seldom 
Been except from a distance, and then is oanally-confoonded with 
the neighbouring summits. Its name has been accidentally omitted 
on the map, bnt its situation is represented by the large patch of 
rocks, nearly snrroanded by glaciers, that is seen between the words 
Ailefroide and Mt. Pekoux. 

The lowest depression on the main ridge to the sorith of the 
Alefroide is the Col dn Sele, and this, according to Mr. Tackett, is 
10,834 feet. The ridge soon rises again, and, a little farther to 
the south, joins another ridge running nearly east and west. To a 
mountain at the junction of these two ridges the Frenchmen have 
given the singular name GrSte dee Boeufs Bonges ! The highest 
point hereabouts is 11,332 feet ; and a little to the west there is 
another peak (Mont Bans) of 11,979 feet. The main ridge runs 
from this last-named point, in a north-westerly direction, to the 
Cola de Says, both of which exceed 10,000 feet. 

It will thus be seen that the general elevation of this main 
ridge is almost eqoal to that of the range of Mont Blanc, or of the 
central Pennine Alps ; and if we were to follow it out more com- 
pletely, or to follow the other ridges surrounding or radiating from 
it, we should find that there is a remarkable absence, throughout 
the entire district, of low gaps and depressions, and that there are 
an extraordinary number of peaks of medium elevation.* The 
difficulty which explorers have experienced in Dauphin^ in identi- 
fying peaks, has very much arisen from the elevation of the ridges 
generally being more uniform than is commonly found in the Alps, 
and the consequent facile concealment of one point by another. 
The difficulty.has been enhanced by the narrowness and erratic 
courses of the valleys. 

The possession of the 'advanced copy' of sheet 189 of the 
French map, enabled Mr. Tuckett to grasp most of what I have just 

* There are mara than tweotj peaks exceeding 12,000 feet, and thirty others 
exceeding 11,000 feet, within the district boimdod by the rivers Bomanchc, Dratt, 
and Dumnoc. 
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said, and mncli more; and he added, in 1862, three inteTiestilig 
passes across this part bt the chain to those already InoTrn. ThQ 
first, from Ville Vallonise to I^a Krarde, via the Tillage ©f Olanxj 
and the glaciers dn Sel^ and de la Pilatte, — this be called the Col 
dn 8el6 ; the second, between Ville Yaltonise and Villar d'Ar^ne 
(on the Lantaret road) via • Clanx and the glaciers Blanc and 
d'Atsine, - the Col du Glacier Blanc ; and the third, from Yallouise 
to La Berarde, via the Glacier Blanc, the Glacier de I'Encnla, and 
the Glacier de la Bonne Pierre, the Col des Ecrins. 

This last pass was discovered accidentally. Mr. Tnckett set out 
intending to endeavonr to ascend the Pointe des Kcrins, bnt circum- 
Btances were against him, as he relates in the following words : — 
"Arrived on tbe^platean" (of the Glacier de I'Encnla), "a most 
striking view of the Ecrins burst npon ns, and a hasty inspection 
enconraged ns to hope that its ascent wonld be practicable. On 
the sides of La Berarde and the Glacier Noir it presents, as has 
been already stated, the most precipitous and inaccessible laces 
that can well be conceived ; bat in the direction of the Glacier 
de I'Encnla, as the upper plateau of the Glacier Blanc is named 
on the French map, the slopes are less rapid, and immense masses 
of nhi and siraes cover it nearly to the snmmit." 

" The snow was in very bad order, and as we sank at each step 
above the knee, it soon became evident that onr prospects of 
snccess were extremely donbtfuL A nearer approach, too, dis- 
closed traces of fresh avalanches, and after mnch deliberation and 
a carefnl examination through the telescope, it was decided that 
the chances in our favour were too small to render it desirable 
to waste time in the attempt, ... I examined the map, from 
which I perceived that the glacier seen through the gap " (in the 
ridge running from Boche Fancio to the Ecrins) " to the west, at a 
great depth below, must be that of La Bonne Pierre ; and if a 
descent to its. head was practicable, a passage might probably be 
effected to La Berarde, On suggesting to Croz and Perm that, 
thoQgh baffled by the state of the snow on the Ecrins, we might 
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still achieve something of interest and unpoitsQCe hy discoTering s 
new col, they both heartily assented, and in a few minnteB Perm 
was over the edge, and cutting his way down the rather formidahle 
couloir" etc. etc." 

This was the couloir at the foot of which we foond ourselves at 
daybreak on the 25tli of Jane 1864; but before commencing the 
relation of onr doings upon that eventful day, I most rccoant the 
experiences of Messrs. Mathews and Bonney in 1862. 

These gentlemen, with the two Croz's, attempted the ascent of 
the Ecrins a few weeks after Mr. Tnckett bad inspected the moun- 
tain. On August 26, says Mr. Bonney, " we pushed on, and our 
hopes each moment rose higher and higher; even the cantioos 
Michel committed himself so far as to cry, 'Ab, malhenreux 
Ecrins, toub eerez bientdt morts,' as we addressed onrselves to 
the last slope leading up to the foot of the final cone. The old 
proverb about ' many a slip ' was, however, to prove true on this 
occasion. Arrived at the top of this slope, we found that we were 
cut off from the peak by a formidable bergscbrund, crossed by the 
rottenest of snow-bridges. We looked to the right and to the left, 
to see whether it would be possible to get on either arete at its 
extremity ; but instead of rising directly from the snow as they 
appeared to do from below, they were terminated by a wall of 
rock Borne forty feet high. There was but one place where the 
bergBcbmnd was narrow enough to admit of crossing, and there a 
cliff of ice had to be climbed, and then a path to be cut up a steep 
slope of snow, before the arete could be reached. At last, after 
searching in vain for some time, Michel bade us wait a little, and 
started off to explore the gap separating the highest peak from the 
snow-dome on the right, and see if it were possible to ascend the 
rocky wall. Presently he appeared, evidently climbing with 
difficulty, and at last stood on the arete itself. Again we thought 
the victory was won, and started off to follow him. Suddenly he 
called to us to bait, and turned to descend. In a few minutes he 

* Alpine Jumnal, Dee. 1863. 
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stopped. After & long pause lie shouted to his brother, a&ying that 
he was not able to retom by the way he had ascended. Jean was 
evidently nneasy abont him, and for some time we watched him 
with much anxiety. At length he began to hew out steps in the 
enow along the face of the peak towards as. Jean now left ns, 
and, making for the ice-cliff mentioned above, chopped away ontil, 
after aboat a qaarter of an hour's labour, he contrived, somehow or 
other, to worm himself up it, and began to cut steps to meet his 
brother. Almost every step appeared to be cat right through the 
snowy crust into the hard ice below, and an incipient stream of 
snow came hissing down the sides of the peak as they dug it away 
with their axes. Hichel could not have been much more than 
100 yards from us, and yet it was full three quarters of an hour 
before the brothers met. This done, they descended carefully, 
bnrying their axe-heads deep in the snow at every step. 

" Michel's account was that he bad reached the arSte with great 
difficnlty, and saw that it was practicable for some distance, in 
fact, as far as he conld see ; but that the snow was in a most 
dangerous condition, being very incoherent and resting on hard 
ice ; that when he began to descend in order to tell as this, he 
fonnd the rocks so smooth and slippery that return was impossible ; 
and that for some little time he feared that he should not be able 
to extricate himself, and was in considerable danger. Of coarse 
the arete could have been reached by the way our guides had 
descended, bnt it was so evident that their judgment was against 
proceeding, that we did not feel justified in urging them on. We 
had seen so much of them that we felt sure they would never 
hang back onlesa there was real danger, and so we gave the word 
for retreating." • 

On both of these expeditions there was fine weather and plenty 
of time. On each occasion the parties slept out at, and started 
from, a considerable elevation, and arrived at the base of the 
final peak of the iEcrins early in the day, and with plenty of 

* jllpiiu Journal, June 1S63. 
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gnperflnbtiB enorgy. Gnides and travellfira alike, on eacL occasion, 
were exceptional men, experienced monntaineera, who had proved 
their skill and courage on nnmeronB antecedent occasionB, and who- 
were not accoBtomed to torn away from a thing merely becanse 
it was difficolt. On each occasion the attempts were abandoned 
becanse the state of the snow on and below the final peak was: 
SQch that avalaDches were anticipated ; and, according to the judg- 
ment of those who were concerned, there was sncb an smeont of 
positive danger from this condition of things, that it was nnjnsti- 
fiable to persevere. 

We learnt privately, from Messrs. Mathews, Bonney, and 
Tnckett, that unless the snow was in a good state upon the final 
peak (that is to say, coherent and stable), we should probably be of 
the same opinion as themselves ; and that, although the face of the 
mountain fronting the Glacier de I'Encula was much less steep 
than its other faces, and was apparently the only side upon which 
an attempt was at all likely to be successful, it was, nevertheless, 
so steep, that for several days, at least, after a foil of snow upon it, 
the chances in favour of avalanches would be considerable. 

The reader need scarcely be told, after all that has been said 
about the variableness of weather in the High Alps, the chance was 
small indeed that we should find upon the 25th of Jnne, or any 
other set day, the precise condition of affairs that was deemed in- 
dispensable for success. We had such confidence in the judg- 
ment of our friends, that it was understood amongst as the 
ascent should be abandoned, unless the conditions were mani- 
festly &vonrable. 

By five minutes to six we were at the top of the gully (a first- 
rate couloir, about 1000 feet high), and within sight of our work. 
Hard, thin, and wedge-like as the Ecriua had looked from afar, 
it had never looked so hard and so thin as it did when we emerged 
from the top of the couloir through the gap in the ridge. No 
tender shadows spoke of broad and rounded ridges, but dtarp 
and shadowless its serrated edges stood out against the clear 
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and notched Id nnmberleBB places. They retainded me of my 
failure on the Dent d'H^rens in 1863, and of a place on a similar 
ridge, from which advance or retreat was alike difficult. Bat, 
presuming oue or other of these ridges or aretes was practicable, 
there remained the task of getting to them, for completely round 
the base of the final peak swept an enormous bergschnind, almost 
separating it from the slopes which lay beneath. It was evident 
thus early that the ascent wonld not be accomplished without 
exertion, and that it would demand all onr faculties and all onr 
time. In more than one respect we were faroured. The mists 
were gone, the day was bright and perfectly calm ; there had 
been a long stretch of fine weather beforehand, and the snow 
was in excellent order ; and, most important of alt, the last 
new snow which had fallen on the final peak, unable to support 
itself, had broken away and rolled in a mighty avalanche, OTej 
Bchmnd, neve, s^racs, over hills and valleys in the glacier 
* The afaoVo tww of the Ecrins was taken from the Bummit of the Gil du Qalibier^ 
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(leyelliog one and filling the otlieT), completely down to the 
Btimmit of the Col dea EcriuB, where it la; in hnge jammed massee, 
poweileea to harm ns; and had made a broad track, almost a 
road, over which, for part of the waj'at leaet, we might advance 
with rapidity. 

We took in all this in a few minatcB, and seeing there was no 
time to he lost, despatched a hasty meal, left knapsacks, provisions, 
and all incumbrances by the Col, started again at half -past six, and 
made direct for the left side of the schmnd, for it was there alone 
that a passage was practicable. We crossed it at 8.10. Oar route 
can now be followed npon the annexed outline. The arrow marked D 
points oat the direction of the 
GlacierdelaBonnePierre. The 
" ridge in front, that extends 
right across, is the ridge that 
is partially shown on the top 
of the map at p. 146, leading 
from Itoche Fanrio towards 
the W.N.W. We arrived npon the plateau of the Glacier de 
I'Encula, behind this ridge, from the direction of D, and then made 
a nearly straight track to the left hand of the bergschrund at A. 

Thus far there was no trouble, but the natare of the work 
changed immediately. If we regard the upper 700 feet alone of 
the final peak of the Ecrins, it may be described as a three-sided 
pyramid. One face is towards the Glacier Noir, and forms one 
of the sheerest precipices in the Alps. Another is towards the 
Glacier du Yallon,and is less steep, and less uniform in angle, than 
the first. The third is towards the Glacier de I'Encula, and it was 
by this one we approached the summit. Imagine a triangnlar 
plane, 700 or SOO feet high, set at an angle exceeding 50° ; let 
it be smooth, glassy ; let the uppermost edges be cut into spikes 
and teeth, and let them be bent, some one way, some another. 
Let the glassy face be covered with minute iiagmentB of rock, 
scarcely attached, but varnished with ice ; imagine this, and then 
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yoa will have & very faint idea of the face of the Ecrina on which 
we stood. It was cot possible to sToid detaching stones, which, as 
they fell, canse words tmmentionable to rise. The greatest friends 
wonld have reviled each other in snch a sitnation. We gained the 
eastern arSte, and endearonred for half-an-hoor to work upwards 
towards the aommit ; bnt it was useless (each yard of progiesB cost 
an incredible time) ; and baring no desire to form the acquaintance 
of the Glacier Noir in a precipitate manner, we beat a retreat, and 
letomed to the scbrund. We again held a council, and it was 
unanimously decided that we should be beaten if we could not cut 
along the upper edge of the scbrund, and, when nearly beneath the 
summit, work up to it. So Croz took off hie coat and went to 
work ; — on ice, — not that black ice so often mentioned and so sel- 
dom seen, but on ice as hard as ice could be. Weary work for the 
guides, Croz cut for more than balf-an-honr, and we did not seem 
to hare advanced at all. Some one behind, seeing how great the 
labour was, and liow slow the progress, suggested that after all we 
might do better on the arete. Croz's blood was up, and indignant 
at this slight on his powera, he ceased working, tamed in his steps, 
and rushed towards me with a baste that made me shudder : " By 
all means let us go there, the sooner the better," No slight was 
intended, and he resumed his work, after a time being relieved by 
Aimer. Half -past ten came ; an hour had passed ; they were still 
cutting. Dreary work for ns, for no capering about could be done 
here ; hand as well as foot boles were necessary ; the fingers and 
toes got very cold ; the ice, as it boomed in bounding down the 
bergschrond, was very suggestive; conversation was very restricted, 
separated as we were by our tether of 20 feet apiece. Another 
hour passed. We were now almost immediately below the summit, 
and we stopped to look up. We were nearly as far off it (vertically) 
as we had been more than three hours before. The day seemed 
going against us. The only rocks near at hand were scattered ; 
no bigger than tea-cups, and most oL these, we found afterwards, 
were glazed with ice. Time forbade cutting right up to the 
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sainmit, eveb liad it been possible, which it was not. We decided 
to go Tip to the ridge again by means of the locks ; bat had we not 
bad a certain confidence id each other, it nnqnestionably wonld not 
have been done ; for this, it mast be aaderetood, was a sitoation 
where not only might a sUp have been fatal to every one, bnt it 
wonld have beea so beyond doabt : nothing, moreover, was easier 
than to make one. It was a place where all had to work ia auison, 
where there mast be no slackening of the rope, and no nnnecessary 
tension. For another hour we were in this trying situation, and 
at 12.30 we gained the arete again at a mach higher point (b), 
close to the sammit. Oar men were, I am afraid, well-nigh worn 
ont. Gutting np a couloir 1000 feet high was not the right sort 
of preparation for work of this kind. Be it so or not, we were all 
glad to rest for a short time, for we had not sat down a minute 
since leaving the col six hours before. Aimer, however, was rest- 
less, knowing that midday was past, and that mnch remained to 
be accomplished, and nntied himself, and commenced working 
towards the summit. Connecting the teeth of rock were beds of 
enow, and Aimer, only a few feet from me, was crossing the top of 
one of these, when suddenly, without a moment's warning, it broke 
away under him, and plunged down on to the glacier. As he 
staggered for a second, one foot in the act of stepping, and the 
other on the filing mass, I thought him lost ; but he happily fell 
on to the right side and stopped himself. Had he taken the step 
with his right instead of the left foot, he would, in all probability, 
have fallen several hundred feet without touching anything, and 
wonld not have been arrested before reaching the glacier, a vertical 
distance of at least 3000 feet. 

Small, ridicalonsly small, as the distance was to the summit, we 
were occupied nearly another hour before it was gained. Aimer 
was a few feet in front, and he, with characteristic modesty, hesi- 
tated to step on the highest point, and drew back to allow us to 
pass. A cry was raised for Croz, who had done the chief part of 
the work, but he declined the hononr, and we marched on to the 
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top simoltaiieoaBl j ; tWt is' to say, clustered round it, a yard or 
two belov, for it wsb much too small to get apou. 

According to my custom, I bagged a piece from off the highest 
rock (chlorite slate), and I fonnd afterwards that it had a striking 
biuularity to the final peak of the Ecrins. I hare noticed the aame 
thing OD other occasions,* 
and it is worthy of remark 
that not only do fragments 
of snch rock as limestone 
often present the character- 
istic forms of the cliffs from 
which they have been broken, 
bnt that morsels of mica slate 
will represent, in a wonder- 
ful manner, the identical 
shape of the peaks of which 
they have formed part. Why 
should it not be so if the 

mountain's mass is more or FBAGKurr moM the suumit or thk raiHTB 
less homogeneous? The same 

causes which produce the small forms fashion the large ones ; the 
same influences are at work; the same frost and rain give shape 
to the mass as well as to its parts. 

Did space permit me, I could give a very poor idea of the view, 
but it will be readily imagined that a panorama extending over as 
much ground as the whole of England is one worth taking some 
trouble to see, and one which is not often to be seen even in the 
Alps. No clouds obscured it, and a list of the summits that we saw 
won]d include nearly all the highest peaks of the chain, I saw the 
Pelvonx now— as I had seen the Ecrins from it three years before — 
across the basin of the G-lacier Koir. It is a splendid mountain, 
although in height it is equalled, if not surpassed, by its neighboor 
the Al^froide. 

* The most striking cxiuuplu which hiu comu uudu: my iiutiou >■ Tofvnul to in 
Chapter XIX. 
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We could stay od the Bnnunit only a short time, and at a quar- 
ter to two prepared for the descent. Kow, as we looked dowQ, and 
thongbt of what we had passed over in coming ap, we one and all 
hesitated ahoat retnming the same way. Moore said, no. Walker 
said the same, and I too ; the guides were both of the same mind : 
this, he it remarked, although we had considered that there was no 
chance whateyer of getting np any other way. But those ' last 
rocks ' were not to he forgotten. Had they only protruded to a 
moderate extent, or had they been merely glazed, we should doabt- 
less still have tried: but they were not reasonable rocks, — they 
would neither allow ns to hold, nor wonld do it themsokes. So 
we tamed to the western arete, trasting to luck that we should 
find a way down to the schrund, and some means of getting over it 
afterwards. Our faces were a tolerable index to oar thoughts, and 
apparently the thoaghts of the party were not happy ones. Had 
any one then said to me, " You are a great fool for coming here," I 
should have answered with humility, " It is too true." And bad 
my monitor gone on to say, " Swear you will never ascend another 
mountain if you get down safely," I am inclined to think I shoold 
have taken the oath. In fact, the game here was not worth the 
risk. The guides felt it as well as ourselves, and as Aimer led off, 
he remarked, with more piety than logic, " The good God has 
brought us up, and he will take us down in safety," which showed 
pretty well what he was thinking about. 

The ridge down which we now endeavoured to make onr way 
was not inferior in difficulty to the other. But were serrated to 
an extent that made it impossible to keep strictly to them, and 
obliged ns to descend occasionally for some distance on the northern 
face and then mount again. Both were so rotten that the most 
experienced of our party, as well as the least, continually upset 
blocks large and small. Both aretes were so narrow, so thin, that 
it was often a matter for speculation on which side an unstable 
block would fall. 

At one point it seemed that we should be obUged to return to 
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the summit and try the other way down. We were on the very 
edge of the arete. On one side was the enormous precipice facini:; 
the PeWonx, which is not far from perpendicular ; on the other a 
slope exceeding 50^. A deep notch bronght ns to an abrnpt halt. 
Aimer, who was leading, advanced cautiously to the edge on hands 
sad knees, and peered over ; bis care was by no means unnecessary, 
for the rocks had broken away from under us unexpectedly several 
times. In this position he gazed down for some moments, and 
then, without a word, turned bis head and looked at us. His face 
uuijf have expressed apprehension or alarm, but it certainly did not 
show hope or joy. We learned that there was no means of getting 
down, and that we must, if we wanted to pass the notch, jump 
across on to an unstable block on the other side. It was decided 
that it should be done, and Aimer, with a larger extent of rope 
than ttsnal, jumped. The rock swayed as he came down upon it, 
but be clutched a large mass with both arms and brought himself 
to anchor. That which was both difficult and dangerous for the 
first man was easy enough for the others, and we got across with 
less trouble than I expected ; stimulated by Croz's perfectly just 
abservatioa, that if we couldn't get across there we were not 
likely to get down the other way. 

We had now arrived at c, and could no longer continue on the 
arete, so we commenced descending the face again. Before long 
we were close to the schrund, but unable to see what it was like 
at this part, as the upper edge bent over. Two hours bad already 
passed since leaving the summit, and it began to be highly probable 
that we should have to spend a night on the Glacier Blanc. Aimer, 
who yet led, cut steps right down to the edge, but still be could 
not see below; therefore, warning us to hold tight, he made his 
whole body rigid, and (standing in the large step which he had cut 
for the purpose), had the upper part of his person lowered out until 
be saw what he wanted. He shouted that our work was finished, 
made me come close to the edge and untie myself, advanced the 
others until he had rope enough, and then with a loud jodel jumped 
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and both ancomniouly hnngry, bnt the time passed pleasantly 
enongh ronnd oui fire of janipei, and until long past midnight we 
Bat Dp recounting, over our pipes, wonderfal stories of the most 
incredible description, in which I most admit, my companion beat 
me hollow. Then throwing onrselvas on onr beds of rhododendron. 



we slept an untroubled sleep, and rose on a bright Sunday morning 
as fresh as might be, inteading to enjoy a day's rest and luxury 
with oat friends at La Ville de Val Louise. 

I have failed to give the impression I wish if it has not been 
made evident that the ascent of the Fointe des Ecrins was not an 
ordinary piece of work. There is an increasing disposition now-a- 
days amongst those who write on the Alps, to underrate the diffi- 
culties and dangers which are met with, and this disposition is, I 
think, not less mischievous than the old-fashioned style of making 
everything terrible. Difficult as we found the peak, I believe we 
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took it at the best, perhaps the only poasible, time of the yeat. 
The great slope on which ve spent so much time was, from being 
denuded by the avalanche of which I have spoken, deprived of its 
greatest danger. Had it had the snow still resting upon it, and 
had we persevered with the expedition, we shonld almost without 
doubt have ended with calamity instead of success. The ice of that 
elope is always below, its angle is severe, and the rocks do not 
project eufificiently to afford the support that enow requires, to be 
stable, when at a great angle. So far am I from desiring to tempt 
any one to repeat the expedition, that I put it on record as my 
belief, however sad and however miserable a man may have been, 
if he is found on the summit of the Pointe des Ecrine after a fall 
of new snow, he is likely to experience misery far deeper than 
anything with which he has hitherto been acquainted.' 

* The nBoent of tho Pointe des Eriins has boen made Bcreral times since 18£4. 
The leoond ascent was mode by a Ftoncb genllcmaii, niunod Vincent, with the 
Cbunoimix gnideB Jean Carriei' and Alexanilre Toumici. The; followed our nmte, 
but rcTeised it ; that is to saj, ascended by the weatum and descended bj the 
eeetcroartte. 

The beet course to adopt in future attaclcs on the mountaiD, would be to bring a 
ladder, or some other metinB of passing the borgBchrund, in its centre, immediatelf 
under the summit. One could then proceed directly upwards, and so aroid the labour 
and difficulties wliich are inevitable upon anj ascent bj way of the arftce. 
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FROM VAL LOUISE TO LA B^EAHDE BY THE COL DE PILATTE * 
** How pleasant it u for him who is eaved to Temember his danger." 

EVBIFIBM. 

Frou Ailefroide to Glanx, bat for the path, travel would be scarcely 
more eaey tbaii over the Pr^ de Madame Carle.* The valley is 
strewn with immeoBe masses of gneisB, from the size of a large 
honse downwards, and it is only occasionally that rock in situ is 
seen, so covered up is it by the debris, which seems to have been 
derived almost entirely from the neighbooring cliffs. 

It was Sunday, a " day most calm and bright." Golden san- 
light had dispersed the clonds, and was glorifying the heights, 
and we forgot hanger throagh the brilliancy of the morning and 
beanty of the mountains. 

We meant the 26th to be a day of rest, bat it was little that we 
fonnd in the cabaret of Claude GKrand, and we fled before the babel 
of Boond which rose in intensity as men descended to a depth which 
is unattainable by the beasts of the field, and fonnd at the chalets 
of Entraigues t the peace that bad been denied to us at Yal Louise. 

• For ^D^lte, see Map in Chap. VUI. 

f The path Tiom Ville do Val t^uiee to Entraigues is good, and veil shaded by 
iDxnriant foliaga. The valley (d'Entraigues) is narrow; bordered by fine cliffs,' and 
closed at its nestern end by a nobis block of mountaiiu, which looks mnch higher 
thou it is. The highest point (the Pio de Boavoisin) is 11,500 foet Potatoes, peas, 
and other vegelablos, ore grown at Entraigues (52S1 feet), although the situation of 
the chalets is bloak, and cut off &om the Bun. 

The Combe (or Tallou) de la Bella joins the main Talle; at Entraigues, and one 
can pass froin the former b; the little-known Col de Loup (immediately to the south 
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Again we vere teceived witli the most cordial hospitality. 
Everything that was eatable or drinkable was brought out and 
pressed upon us; every little curiosity was exhibited; every in- 
formation that could be afforded was given ; and when we retired 
to onr clean straw, we again congratulated each other that we had 
escaped from the foul den which is where a good inn should he, 
and had cast in our lot with those who dwelt in chalets. Very 
luxurious that straw seemed after two nights upon quartz pebbles 
and glacier mud, and I felt quite aggrieved (expecting it was the 
summons for departure) when, about midnight, the heavy wooden 
door creaked on its hinges, and a man bem'd and ba'd to attract 
attention ; but when it whispered, " Monsieur Edvard," I per- 
ceived my mistake, — it was our Pelvonx companion, Alonsieur 
Beynand, the excellent agent-voyer of La Bessie. 

Monsieur Beynand had been invited to accompany us on the 
excursion that is described in this chapter, but had arrived at Val 
Louise after we had left, and had energetically pursued us during 
the night. Our idea was that a pass might be made over the 
high ridge called (on the French map) Crete de B<eats Rouges,* 
near to the peak named Les Bans, and that it might be the shortest 
route in time (as it certainly would be in distance) from Val 
Louise, across the Central Dauphine Alps. We had seen the 
northern (or Pilatte) side from the Breche de la Meije, and it 
seemed to be practicable at one place near the above-mentioned 
mountain. More than that could not be told at a distance of 
eleven miles. We intended to try to hit a point on the ridge 
immediately above the part where it seemed to be easiest. 

We left Entiaigues at 3.30 on the morning of June 27, and 
proceeded, over very gently -inclined ground, towards the foot of 

of the Pio de BonToisin) into the Val Godemar. Two other passes, both o( oaneider- 
aLle height, lead fiom the he«d of the Vullon de la Selle iato the valleys of Champo- 
l£on and Aigentiite. 

* This, like many other uameB given to mountains and gluclcrs on sheet 169, is 
not a local name, or, at Icaat, is not one that is in conmnn use. 
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the Pic de Bonvoisin (following in fact the ronte of the Col de 
Sellar, which leads fiom the Yal Louise into the Yal Qi>demar) ;* 
and at 5 a.h., finding that there was no chance of obtaining a view 
from the bottom of the valley of the ridge over which onr ronte 
was to be taken, sent Aimer np the lower slopes of the Bonvoisin 
to reconnoitre. He telegraphed that we might proceed ; and at 
5.45 we quitted the snow-beds at the bottom of the valley for 
the slopes which rose towards the north. 

The coarse was N.N.W., and was prodigionBly steep. In hss than 
ttiro mUe^' difference of latitude we rote one viile of absolute height. 
Bnt the route was so far from being an exceptionally difficnlt one, 
that at 10.45 we stood on the summit of the pass, having made an 
ascent of more than 5000 feet in five honrs, inclusive of halts. 

Upon sheet 189 of the French map a glacier is laid down on 
the eonth of the Crete des Bceufs Ilouges, extending along the 
entire length of the ridge, at its foot, from east to west. In 1864 
this glacier did not exist as one glacier, but in the place where it 
shonld have been there were several small ones, all of which were, 
I believe, separated from each other.t 

We commenced the ascent from the Yal d'Entraignes, to the 
west of the most western of these small glaciers, and quitted the 
valley by the first great gap in its cliffs after that glacier was 
passed. We did not take to the ice until it afforded an easier route 
than the rocks ; then (8.30) Croz went to the front, and led with 
admirable skill through a maze of crevasses up to the foot of a 
great snow couloir, that rose from the head of the glacier to the 
summit of the ridge over which we had to pass. 

We had settled beforehand in London, without knowing any- 

* The height of tha Col de Sellai <oi do CeUr) ia 10,073 feet (Forbes). I via 
told b; peosaotB at Eottaiguee that sheep and goats oan be aasil; taken acroas it 

t See map on p. 14S. It is perhaps just poesible, although improbable, that these 
little glaciers were united together at the time tbet the surve; wbb mada. Bince 
then the glaciers of Dauphin^ (as throughout the Alps genemllj) have shrunk very 
considerably. A notable diminution took place in their size in 1869, which v^s 
attributed by the natives to the very heavy rains of that year. 
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cessible. The; are a joy to the monntaineer, and, from afar, 
assure him of a path when all beside is lucertain ,- but they are 
grief to novices, who, when upon Bteep snow, are nsnally seized 
with two notions— first, that the snow wilt slip, and secondly, 
that those who are apon it must slip too. 

Nothing, perhaps, could look mnch more nnpromising to those 
who do not know the virtues of couloirs than snch a place as the 
engraving represents,* and if persons inexperienced in moontain 
craft had occasion to cross a ridge or to climb rocks, in which there 
were aach cottloire, thej woald instinctively avoid them. Bnt 
practised moantaineers would natnrally look to them for a path, 
and would follow them almost as a matter of coarse, nnlees they 
turned out to be filled with ice, or too mnch swept by falling 
stones, or the rock at the sides proved to be of snch an exceptional 
character as to afi'ord an easier path than the snow. 

Conloirs look prodigiously steep when seen from the front, and, 
so viewed, it is impossible to be certain of their inclination within 
many degrees. Snow, however, does actnally lie at steeper angles 
in couloirs than in any other situations ; — 45' to 50° degrees is 
not an uncommon inclination. Even at such angles, two men 
with proper axes can mount on snow at the rate of 700 to 800 feet 
per honr. The same amount can only be accomplished in the 
same time on steep rocks when they are of the very easiest cha- 
racter, and four or five hours may be readily spent upon an eqnal 
height of difficult rocks. Snow conloirs are therefore to be com- 
mended because they economise time. 

Of course, in all gullies, one is liable to be encountered by fall- 
ing stones. Most of those which fall from the rocks of a couloir, 
sooner or later spin down the snow which fills the trongh ; and, as 
their course and pace are more clearly apparent when falling over 
snow than when jumping from ledge to ledge, persons with lively 

* TkU itroning was mudu lo illuGtraU^ the rcniatkB which follow. It does not re- 
present any pftrticulor couloir, thoagh it would serve, tolerably well, as n portrait of 
the one which wc luccadcd when croeaing the Col dc Pilatte. 
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imaginutionB ore readily impresBed by them. The grooves which 
are OBtially seen wandering down the length of snow couloirs are 
deepened (and, perhaps, occEisioDally originated) by falling stones, 
and they are sometimes pointed out by cautions men as reasons 
why conloirs should not be followed. I think they are very fre- 
qnently only gutters, caused by water trickling ofiF the rocks. 
Whether this is so or not, one shoald always consider the possi- 
bility of being struck by falling stones, and, in order to lessen the 
risk as far as possible, should mount upon the sides of the snow, 
and not up its centre. Stones that come off the rocks will then 
generally fly over one's head, or bound down the middle of the 
trough at a safe distance. 

At 9.30 A.H. we commenced the ascent of the couloir leading 
from the nameless glacier to a point in the ridge, just to the east 
of Mont Bans." So far the route had been nothing more than a 
steep grind in an angle where little could be seen, but now views 
opened oat in several directions, and the way began to be interest- 
ing. It was more so, perhaps, to us than to our companion M. 
Beynaud, who had no rest in the last night. He was, moreover, 
heavily laden. Science was to be regarded — his pockets were 
stuffed with books ; heights and angles were to be observed — his 
knapsack was filled with instruments ; hunger was to he guarded 
against — his shoulders were ornamented with a huge nimbus of 
bread, and a leg of mutton swung behind from his knapsack, look- 
ing like an overgrown tail. Being a good-hearted fellow, he had 
brought this food, thinking we might be in need of it. As it hap- 
pened, we were well provided for, and having our own packs to 
carry, could not relieve him of his superfluous burdens, which, 
naturally, he did not like to throw away. As the angles steepened, 
the strain on his strength became more and more apparent. At 
last he began to groan. At first a most gentle and mellow groan ; 

* The uppei pait of the southein side of tlio Col de Piliilte, and the eroall glaciers 
Hpoken of on p. 168, can be seen fram the high rood leading from Brian^on to Mont 
Dnaphiu, between the 12th and 13th kiloiu^trc eXouee (rrom Bmnfon). 
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bnt as we rose so did liis groans, till at last the cliffs were groamDg 
in echo, and we were moved to laughter. 

Croz cnt the way with unflagging energy thronghoat the whole 
of the ascent, and at 10.45 we stood on the snoimit of oar pass, 
intending to refresh onreelves with a good halt. Unhappily, at that 
moment a mist, which had been playing aboat the ridge, swooped 
down and blotted oat the whole of the view on the northern side. 
Croz was the only one who caaght a glimpse of the descent, and 
it was deemed advisable to posh on immediately, while its recol- 
lection was fresh in his memory. We are conseqnently nnable 
to tell anything about the summit of the pass, except that it 
lies immediately to the east of Mont Bans, and is elevated abont 
11,300 feet above the level of the sea. It is the highest pass in 
Dauphin^. We called it the Col de Pilatte. 

We commenced to descend towards the Glacier de Pilatte by a 
slope of smooth ice, the face of which, according to the measure- 
ment of Mr. Moore, had an inclination of 54° ! Croz still led, and 
the others followed at intervals of about 15 feet, all being tied 
together, and Aimer occupying the responsible position of last 
man. The two guides were therefore about 70 feet apart. They 
were quite invisible to each other from the mist, and looked spectral 
even to as. But the strong man could be heard by all hewing out 
the steps below, while every now and then the voice of the deady 
man pierced the cloud, — " Slip not, dear sirs ; place well your feet : 
stir not until you are certain." 

For three quarters of an hour we progressed in this fashion. 
The axe of Croz all at once stopped. " What is the matter, Croz ?" 
" Bergachrund, gentlemen." "Can we get over?" "Upon my 
word, I don't know; I think we must jump." The clouds rolled 
away right and left as he spoke. The efiect was dramatic ! It was 
a coup de theatre, preparatory to the ' great sensation leap ' which 
was about to be executed by the entire company. 

Some unseen cause, some cliff or obstruction in the rocks 
underneath, had caused our wall of ice to split into two portions, 
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and the huge fissure which had thus been formed extended, on each 
hand, as far as conld be seen. We, on the alope above, were sepa- 
rated from the slope below by a might; creraase. No mnniDg up 
asd down to look for an easier place to cross conld be done on an 
ice-slope of 54° ; the chasm had to be passed then and there. 

A downward jnmp of 15 or 16 feet, and a forward leap of 7 or 8 
feet had to be made at the same time. That is not mnch, yon will 
say. It was not mnch ; it was not the quantity, but it was the 
quality of the jnmp which gave to it its particular flavour. You 
had to hit a narrow ridge of ice. If that was passed, it seemed as 
if you might roll down for ever and ever. If it was not attained, 
you dropped into the crevasse below; which, although partly choked 
by icicles and snow that bad fallen from above, was still gaping in 
many places, ready to receive an erratic body. 

Croz untied Walker in order to get rope enough, and warning us 
to hold &st, sprang over the chasm. He alighted cleverly on his 
feet ; untied himself and sent up the rope to Walker, who followed 
his example. It was then my turn, and I advanced to the edge of 
the ice. The second which followed was what is called a supreme 
moment. That is to say, I felt supremely ridiculous. The world 
seemed to revolve at a frightful pace, and my stomach to fly away. 
The next moment I found myself sprawling in the snow, and then, 
of course, vowed that it toas nothing, and prepared to encourage 
my friend Beynaud. 

He came to the edge and made declarations. I do not believe 
that he was a whit more reluctant to pass the place than we others, 
but he was infinitely more demonstrative, — in a word, be was 
French. He wrung his hands, " Oh ! what a diahle of a place ! " 
" It is nothing, Eeynaad," I said, " it is nothiuff." " Jump," cried 
the others, "jump." But he turned round, as far as one can do 
such a thing in an ice-step, and covered his face with his hands, 
ejaculating, " Upon my word, it is not possible. No ! no ! ! no ! 1 ! 
it is not possible." 

How he came over I do not know. We saw a toe —it seemed 
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to beloDg to Moore ; we sav Be^mand a flTing body, coming down 
as if taking & header into water ; with arms and legs all abroad, hie 
leg of mntton filing in the air, his baton escaped from his grasp ; 
and then we heard a thnd as if a bundle of carpets had been 
pitched oat of a window. When set opon his feet he was a sorry 
spectacle ; his head was a great snowball ; brandy was trickling 
out of one aide of the knapsack, chartreose ont of the other — we 
bemoaned its loss, but we roared with langhter. 

This chapter has already passed the limits within which it 
ghonld have been confined, bat I cannot close it withoat paying 
tribnte to the ability with which Croz led as, throagh a dense 
mist, down the remainder of the Glacier de Filatte. As an exhi- 
bition of strength and skill, it has probably nerer been snrpassed 
in the Alps or elsewhere. On this almost unknown and very steep 
glacier, he was perfectly at home, eren in the mists. Never able 
to see fifty feet ahead, he still went on with the utmost certainty, 
and without having to retrace a single step ; and displayed from 
first to last consummate knowledge of the materials with which he 
was dealing. Now he cut steps down one side of a sSrac, went with 
a dash at the other side, and hauled us up after him ; then cut away 
along a ridge until a point was gained from which we could jump 
on to another ridge ; then, doubling back, found a snow-bridge, 
across wliich he crawled on hands and knees, towed us across by 
the legs, ridiculing our apprehensions, mimicking our awkwardness, 
declining all help, bidding us only to follow him. 

About 1 PH. we emerged from the mist and found ourselves 
just arrived upon the level portion of the glacier, having, as Rey- 
nand properly remarked, come down as quickly as if there had not 
been any mist at all. Then we attacked the leg of mutton which 
my friend had so thoaghtfully brought with him, and afterwards 
raced down, with renewed energy, to La Berarde. 

Beynaud and I walked together to St. Ghristophe, where we 
parted. Since then we have talked over the doings of this 
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momentonB day ; and I know that be wonld not, for a good deal, 
have missed the passage of the Col de Filatte, altboagb we failed 
to make it an easier or a shorter route than the Col da Sele. I 
rejoined Moore and Walker, the same evening, at Yenos, and on 
the next day went with them over the Lantaret road to the hospice 
on its sammit, where we slept. 

So our little campaign in Danpbin4 came to an end. It was 
remarkable for the absence of failures, and for the ease and pre- 
cision with which all onr plans were carried ont. This was due 
very much to the spirit of my companions ; bnt it was also owing 
to the fine weather which we were fortunate enough to enjoy, and 
to our making a very early start every morning. By beginning 
onr work at or before the break of day, on the longest days in the 
year, we were not only able to avoid hurrying when deliberation 
was desirable, but could afford to spend several hoars in delightful 
ease whenever the fancy seized us. 

I cannot too strongly recommend to tonrists in search of 
amusement to avoid the inns of Dauphin^ Steep in the chalets. 
Get what food you can from the inns, bat do not as a rule attempt 
to pass nights in them.' Sleep in them you cannot. M. Joanne 
says that the inventor of the insecticide powder was a native of 
Dauphine. I can well believe it. He must have often felt the 
necessity of such an invention in his infancy and childhood. 

On June 29 I crossed the Col dn Cralibier to St. Michel ; 
on the 30th, the Col des Encombres to Moutiers ; on July 1, the 
Col du Bonhomme to Contamines ; and on the 2d, by the Pavilion 
de Bellevne to Ghamonnix, where I joined Mr. Adams-Beilly 
to take part in some expeditions which had been planned long 
before. 

* Since the above paregraphBircro first priated, there hoa been some improvement 
in Dauphin^ in reepect to the inuB ; and there is now at La Ville do Val Louibe a 
vcr; decent little auberge called the Hotel TelTOUX, kept b; H. Gaathiei. 
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THE FIRST PASHAGE OF THE COL DE TBIOLET, AND FIRST ASCENTS 
OF MONT UOLENT, AIGUILLE DE Tlt^LATtTE, AND AlCUILLE 
D'ARGENTlfeltE. 

" Nothing biuil« ni 

A FEW years ago not many perBoas knew from perBonal Itnow- 
ledge how extremely inaccurately the chain of Mont Blanc was 
delineated. In the earlier part of the century thonsanda had made 
the tonr of the chain, and before the year 1860 at least one thou- 
sand individaals had stood npon its highest snmmit ; hut ont of 
all this number there was not one capable, willing, or able, to map 
the mountain which, until recently, was regarded the highest in 
Europe. 

Many persons knew that great blunders had been perpetrated, 
and it waa notorious that even Mont Blanc itself was represented 
in a ludicrously incorrect manner on all sides excepting the north ; 
but there was not, perhaps, a single individual who know, at the 
time to which I refer, that errors of no less than 1000 feet had 
been committed in the determination of heights at each end of the 
chain ; that some glaciers were represented of double their real 
dimensions ; and that ridges and mountains were laid down which 
actually had uo existence. 

One portion alone of the entire chain had been surveyed at 
the time of which I speak with anything like accuracy. It was 
not done (as one would have expected) by a Government, but 
by a private individual, — by the British De Saussure, — the lai« 
J. D. Forbes. In the year 1842, he " made a special survey of the 
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Her de Glace of Chamoonix and its tribntariee, which, in some of 
the following years, he extended by farther ohserTations, bo as to 
inclade the Glacier dee BoBSons." The map produced from this 
gnrrey was worthy of its author ; and snbseqnent explorers of 
the region be inyestigated have been able to detect only trivial 
inaccuracies in his work. 

In 1861, Sheet xxii. of Dnfoor'a Map of Switzerland appeared. 
It incladed the section of the chain of Mont Blanc that belonged 
to Switzerland, and this portion of the sheet was executed with the 
admirable fidelity and thoroughness which characterise the whole 
of Dnfonr's nniqnemap. The remainder of the chain (amonuting 
to abont fonr-fifths of the whole) was laid down after the work 
of previous topographers, and its wretchedness was made more 
apparent by contrast with the finished work of the Swiss surveyors. 

In 1863, Mr. Adams-Beilly, who had been travelling in the 
Alps daring several years, resolved to attempt a survey of the 
unsurveyed portions of the chain of Mont Blanc. He provided him- 
self with a good theodolite, and starting from a base-line measured 
by Forbes in the Valley of Ghamounix, determined the positions of 
no leas than 200 points. The accuracy of his work may be judged 
from the fact that, after having turned many comers and carried 
hia observations over a distance of fifty miles, his Col Ferret " fell 
within 200 yards of the position assigned to it by General Dufour! " 

In the winter of 1863 and the spring of 1864, Mr. Beilly con- 
etmcted an entirely original map from hia newly-acquired data. 
The spaces between hia trigonometrically determined points he 
filled in after photographs, and a series of panoramic sketches which 
he made from his difi'erent atations. The map so produced was 
an immense advance upon those already in existence, and it was 
the first which exhibited the great peaks in their proper positions. 

This extraordinary piece of work revealed Mr. Beilly to me as 
a man of wonderfnl determination and perseverance. With very 
small hope that my proposal would be accepted, I invited him 
to take part in renewed attacks on the Matterborn. He entered 
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heartily into my plans, and met me with a connter-proposition, 
namely, that I should accompany him on some expeditions which 
he had projected in the chain of Mont Blanc. The unwritten con- 
tract took this form : — I will help you to carry ont your desires, and 
yon eball aesist me to carry ont mine. I eagerly ckised with au 
arrangement in which all the advantages were upon my side. 

At the time that Mr. Reilly was carrying on hie snrTey, Captain 
Mieulet was execnting another in continuation of the great map of 
France ; for about one-half of the chain of Mont Blanc (including 
the whole of the Talley of Ghamonnix) had recently become French 
once more. Captain Mieulet was directed to survey up to his 
frontier only, and the sheet which was destined to include his 
work was to be engraved, of course, upon the scale of the rest of 
the map, viz., Bjjjgg of nature. But upon representations being 
made at bead-quarters that it would be of great advantage to ex- 
tend the survey as far as Cormayeur, Captain Mieulet was directed 
to continue his observations into the south (or Italian) side of 
the chain. A special sheet on the scale of ^gj^jj was promptly 
engraved from the materials he accumulated, and was published 
in 18C5, by order of the late Minister of War, Marshal Bandon." 
This sheet was admirably executed, but it included the central 
portion of the chain only, and a complete map was still wanting. 

Mr. Keilly presented his MS. map to the English Alpine Club, 
It was resolved that it should be published ; but before it passed 
into the engraver's hands its author undertook to revise it carefully. 
To this end he planned a number of expeditions to high points 
which up to that time had been regarded inaccessible, and upon 
some of these ascents he invited me to accompany him. Before 
I pass on to these expeditions, it will be convenient to devote a 
few lines to the topography of the chain of Mont Blanc. 

At the present time the chain is divided betwixt France, 
Switzerland, and Italy. France has the lion's share, Switzerland 

* fndLT thu title oiMatgi/da Moat BlaJir.ejIrait det minutetde la Carl f de France, 
lere par M. Mieulet, Capilaiae d^Etal Major. 
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the most fertile portion, and Italy the steepext side. It has acqnired 
a reputation which is not extraoTdinary, bnt which is not wholly 
merited. It has neither the beauty of the Oberland, not the 
sublimity of Danphin4. It attracts the vulgar by the pos- 
session of the highest summit in the Alps. If that is removed, the 
elevation of the chain is in nowise remarkable. In fact, exclu- 
ding Mont Blsne itself, the mountains of which the chain ia made 
up are lets important than those of the Oberland and the central 
Pennine groups. The following table will afford a ready means 
of comparison.* 







Mitra. 


Eiig.f«tt 


1. Mont Blanc 


4810 


= 15,781 


2. Gnmdes Jorasses . 


4206 


13,800 


3. AignUle Terte 


4127 


13.540 


4- 




4061 


13,324 


S. Les Droitee 


4030 


13,222 


6. Aiguille dnGeant. 


4010 


13,157 


7. 


deTr^latate, No. 11 


3932 


12,900 


„ 


.. 2i 


3904 


12,809 


„ 


.. s! 


3896 


12,782 


8. 


d'Ai^ntiere 


3901 


12,799 


9. „ 


de Triolet 


3879 


12,726 


10. 


da Midi . 


3843 


12.608 


11. 


dn Glacier 


3834 


12,579 


12. Mont Dolent 


3830 


12,566 


13. A^ill 


du Chardonnet 


3823 


12,543 


1*. .. 


duDru . 


3815 


12,517 


15. 


deUiage. 


3680 


12,074 


16. „ 


dn Plan . 


3673 


12,051 


17. 


de Blaiti^re 


3533 


11.591 


18. „ 


des Charmoz 


3442 


11,293 



The frontier-line follows the main ridge. Very little of it can 

be seen from the Valley of Chamounix, and from the village itself 
two small stripe only are visible (amounting to scarcely three miles 

* The heights (in metres) are after Cftptaln Miculot. 

t SomeoftheseheightshavonobuBineBB toflgiireinft liBtof theprincipnlpeaka 
of the chain, being nothing more thnn teeth or pinnacleH in ridgeg, or pnrtjnns nf 
higher niountainB. Such, for cxiim|>lc, arc the AigiiiLlrs ilu Oc'iint, ilu Uru. and ile 
Bionnasxnf. 
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is length) — viz. from the summit of Moot Bhtnc to the Dome dn 
Gtotter, and in the Deighbonrbood of the Col de Bftlme. All the 
rest is concealed by outlying ridges and by monntaina of secondary 
importance. 

Mont Blanc itself is bonoded by the two glaciers of Miage, the 
glaciers de la Brenva and do G^nt, the Yal V^ni and the Valley 
of Gbamonnix. A long ridge mns ont towards the N.N.E, from 
the snmmit, tbrongh Mont Masdit, to the Aignille dn Midi. 
Another ridge proceeds towards the N.W,, throngh the Bosse dn 
Dromadaire to the Dome dn Gronter ; this then divides into two, 
of which one continues N.W. to the Aignille dn Goflter, and the 
other (which is a part of the main ridge of the chain) towards 
the W. to the Aignille de BionnassayJ The two routes which are 
commonly followed for the ascent of Mont Blanc lie between 
these two principal ridges — one leading from Gbamonnix, via the 
Grands Mnlets, the other from the village of Bionnassay, via the 
Aignille and Dome dn Godter. 

The ascent of Mont Blanc has been made from several direc- 
tions besides these, and perhaps there is no single point of the 
compass from which the mountain cannot be ascended. Bnt there 
is not the least probability that any one will discover easier ways 
to the Bommit than those already known. 

I believe it is correct to say that the Aignille da Midi and the 
Aignille de Miage were the only two snmmits in the chain of 
Mont Blanc which had been ascended at the beginning of 1864.* 
The latter of theee two is a perfectly insignificant point ; and the 
former is only a portion of one of the ridges jast now mentioned, 
and can hardly be regarded as a monntain separate and distinct 
from Mont Blanc. The really great peaks of the chain were 
considered inaccessible, and, I think, with the exception of the 
Aignille Verte, had never been assailed. 

The finest, as well as the highest peak in the chain (after 
Mont Blanc itself), is the Grandes JorasseB. The next, without a 

' lipKi.loB Mniit Blanc itsi'lf. 
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doabt, is the Aigaille Yerte. The Aignille de BionnasBay, which 
in actaal height followB the Verte, should be considered as a part 
of Moot Blanc ; and in the same way the sammit called Lea 
Droites is only a part of the ridge which calmiaates in the Verte. 
The Aiguille de Tr^latete is the next on the list that is entitled 
to be considered a separate moontain, and is by far the most 
important peak (as well as the highest) at the south-west end of 
the chain. Then comes the Aignille d'Argentiere, which occapies 
the same rank at the north-east end as &e last-meotioned moun- 
tain does in the soath-weet. The rest of the aiguilles are com- 
paratively insignificant ; and althongh some of them (such as the 
Mont Dolent) look well from low elevations, and seem to possess 
a certain importance, they sink into their proper places directly 
one arrives at a considerable altitnde. 

The sammit of the Aigaille Yerte wonld have been one of the 
best stations out of all these mountains for the purposes of my 
friend. Its great height, and its isolated and commanding position, 
make it a most admirable point for viewing the intricacies of the 
chain ; bnt he exercised a wise discretion in passing it by, and in 
selecting as onr first excursion the passage of the Col de Triolet.* 

"We slept under some big rocks oa the Coavercle on the night 
of July 7, with the thermometer at 26'5 Faht., and at 4.30 on the 
8th made a straight track to the north of the Jardin, and thence 
went in zigzags, to break the ascent, over the upper slopes of the 
Glacier de Talefre towards the foot of the Aiguille de Triolet. 
Groz was still my guide, Beilly was accompanied by one of the 
Michel Payots of Chamonnix, and Henri Ghartet, of the same 
place, was onr porter. 

The way was over an undulating plain of glacier of moderate 
inclination until the corner leading to the Col, from whence a 
steep secondary glacier led down into the basin of the Talefre, 
We experienced no difficulty in making the ascent of this secondary 

* ProviouB to this nu lundc an attempt to aBcuud the Aig<ii1le d'Aigoatitre, and 

vore defeated by a viuluut wind whuu williiu u huudrud fu:t of tliu summit. 
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glacier with BDch ice-meo as Croz and Fayot, and at 7.50 a.h. 
arrived on the top of the so-called pass, at a height, according to 
Mieulet, of 12,162 feet, and 4530 aboTe our camp on the Convercle. 

The descent was commenced by very steep, bnt firm, rocks, 
and then by a branch of the Glacier de Triolet. Schmnds* were 
abundant ; there were do less than fire extending completely across 
the glacier, all of which had to be jumped. Not one was equal 
in dimensions to the extraordinary chasm on the Col de Filatte, 
although in the aggregate they far surpassed it. " Our lives," so 
Beilly expressed it, " were made a burden to us with schmnds." 

We flattered OHrBelyes that we should arrive at the chalets of Pre 
du Bar very early in the day ; but, owing to much time being lost 
on the slopes of Mont Eonge, it was nearly 4 p.m. before we got to 
them. There were no bridges across the torrent nearer than Gruetta, 
and rather than descend so far, we preferred to round the base of 
Mont Bonge, and to cross the snout of the Glacier du Mont Dolent.t 

We occupied the 9th with a scramble up Mont Dolent, This 
was a miniature ascent. It contained a little of everything. First 
we went np to the Col Ferret (No. 1), and had a little grind over 
shaly banks ; then there was a little walk over grass ; then a little 
tramp over a moraine (which, strange to say, gave a pleasant 
path) ; then a little zigzagging over the snow-covered glacier of 
Mont Dolent. Then there was a little bergschrund ; then a little 
wall of snow, — which we mounted by the side of a little buttress ; 
and when we struck the ridge descending S.E. from the summit, 
we found a little arete of snow leading to the highest point. The 
summit itself was little, — very small indeed ; it was the loveliest 
little cone of snow that was ever piled up on mountain-top ; so 

• Great crevasBcs. A bergschrund is a, Bchrund, and eomething more. 

t The passage of the Col de Triolet Trom the Couvercis to Prfe du Bar occupied 8| 
hours of actual walking. If the paw had been lakea in the coatrar; directioa it would 
have consumeil a, much longer time. It gare a route shorter than on; known at the 
time lietween Chainounii nnd the St. Bernard. As a paea I cannot oonacientionaly 
recommeud it to any one (eeo Chap. XVII.}, nor am I desirouB (o go again over the 
momine ou thi. left hank of the GLieiet de Triolet, or tJie rooki! of Mout Itouge. 
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soft, 80 ptire ; it seemed a crime to defile it ; it was a miniatnro 
Jnugfrsn, a toy sammit, yon oonld cover it with the band.' 

But there was nothing little aboat the view from the Mont 
Dolent. [Situated at the jtmction of three mountain ridges, it rises 
in a positive steeple far above anything in its immediate neighboar- 
hood ; and certain gaps in the sarronnding ridges, which seem 
contrived for that especial purpose, extend the view in almost every 
direction. The precipices which descend to the Glacier d'Argentiere 
I can only compare to those of the Jnngfran, and the ridges on both 
sides of that glacier, especially the steep rocks of Les Droites and 
Les Conrtes, surmounted by the sharp snow-peak of the Aig. Verte, 
have almost the eflFect of the Grandes Joraeses. Then, framed, as 
it were, between the massive tower of the Aig. de Triolet and the 
more distant Jorasses, lies, without exception, the most delicately 
beautiful picture I have ever seen — the whole vwsaifot Mont Blanc, 
raising its great bead of snow far above the tangled series of flying 
bnttresses which uphold the Monta Maudits, supported on the left 
by Mont Peuteret and by the mass of ragged aiguilles which over- 
hang the Brenva. This aspect of Mont Blanc is not new, bat from 
this point its pose is unrivalled, and it has all the superiority of a 
pictare grouped by the hand of a master. . . . The view is as 
extensive, and far more lovely than that from Mont Blanc itself.] t 

We went down to Gourmayeur, and on the afternoon of July 10 
started from that place to camp on Mont Sue, for the ascent of the 
Aigaille de Tr^Iatcte ; hopeful that the mists which were hanging 
about would clear away. They did not, so we deposited ourselves, 
and a vast load of straw, on the moraine of the Miage Glacier, just 
above the Lac de Combal, in a charming little hole which some 
solitary shepherd had excavated beneath a great slab of rock. We 
spent the night there, and the whole of the next day, unwilling 

• The ascent of Mont Dolcnt and return to Pri; ilu Bur (liulla iuclmlcd) occmiiwl 
IcBB tlian 1 1 hours. 

t The bracketed |iutngm|ih8 in thin chiiptur arc I'xtnictiHl rMjii Hit' wAiii of Mr. 
Btilly. 
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to run away, and equally bo to get into difficnlties by yentnring 
into the mist. It was a dull time, and I 
grew reetlees. Eeilly read to me a lectnre 
on the excellence of patience, and compceed 
himself in an easy attitude, to pore over the 
pagesofayellow-coTeredbook. "Patience," 

-'- I said to him vicioasty, " comes readily 

to fellows who have shilling novels ; but I 

have not got one ; I bare picked all the mnd out of the nails of 
my boots, and have skinned my face ; what 
shall I do ? " " Go and stndy the moraine 
[ of the Miage," said he. I went, and came 
• back after an honr. " What news ? " cried 
Keilly, raising himself on his elbow. " Very 
little; it's a big moraine, bigger than I 

thought, with ridge outside ridge, like a fortified camp ; and there 
are walls upon it which have been bnilt 
and loop-holed, as if for defence." " Try 
again," he said, as he threw himself on his 
back. But I went to Croz, who was asleep, 
and tickled his nose with a straw antil 

he awoke ; and then, as that amusement was played out, watched 
: Eeilly, who was getting numbed, and shifted 

uneasily from side to side, and threw him- 
self on his stomach, and rested his bead 
on his elbows, and lighted his pipe and 
puffed at it savagely. When I looked again, 
how was Reilly? An indistinguishable 
, head, stones, and straw, all mixed together, his 




hat £ung on one side, his novel tossed &r 
away ! Then I went to him, and read him 
L a lecture on the eicellence of patience. 

Bah! it was a dull time. Our moun- 
tain, like a beautiful coquette, sometimes 
unveiled herself for a moment, and looked charming above, although 
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very mysterious below. It was not until eventide slie allowed 
OS to Rpproach her ; then, ae darkneBB came on, the cnrtains were 
withdrawn, the light drapery was lifted, and we stole ap on tiptoe 
through the grand portal formed by Mont Snc. Bat night advanced 
rapidly, and we fonnd onrselves left ont in the cold, without a hole 
to creep into or shelter from overhanging rock. We might have 
fared badly, except for our good plaids. When they were sewn 



together down their long edges, and one end tossed over our 
rope (which was passed round some rocks), and the other secured 
by stones, there was sufficient protection ; and we slept on this 
exposed ridge, 9700 feet above the level of the sea, more soundly, 
perhaps, than if we had been lying on feather beds. 

We left our bivouac at 4.45 a.m., and at 9.40 arrived upon the 
highest of the three summits of the Trelattte, by passing over the 

• From a BkiU-li by Mr. Adiuiu-Ut-ill;. 
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lowest one. It waa well above everything »t this end of the chain, 
snd the view from it was extraotdiuaril; magnificent. The whole of 
the western face of Mont Blanc was spread ont before ns ; we were 
the first by whom it had been ever seen. I cede the description of 
this view to my comrade, to whom it rightfully belongs. - 

[For four years I had felt great interest in the geography of 
the chain ; the year before I had mapped, more or less snccesafnlly, 
all but this spot, and this spot bad always eluded my grasp. 
The praises, undeserved as they were, which my map had received, 
were as gall and wormwood to me when I thought of that great 
slope which I had been obliged to leave a blank, speckled over 
with unmeaning dots of rock, gathered from previous maps — for I 
had consnlted them all without meeting an intelligible representa- 
tion of it. From the snrface of the Miage glacier I had gained 
nothing, for I could only see the feet of magnificent ice-streams, 
and no more ; but now, from the top of the dead wall of rock 
which had so long closed my view, I saw those fine glaciers from 
top to bottom, pouring down their streams, nearly as large as the 
Bossons, from Mont Blanc, from the Bosse, and from the Dome. 

The head of Mont Blanc is supported on this side by two but- 
tresses, between which vast glaciers descend. Of these the most 
southern' takes its rise at the foot of the precipices which fall 
steeply down from the Calotte,t and its stream, as it joins that of 
the Miage, is cut in two by an enormous rogrum of rock. Next, to 
the left, comes the largest of the buttresses of which I have spoken, 
almost forming an aignille in itself. The next glacier J descends 
from a large basin which receives the snows of the summit-ridge 
between the Bosse and the Dome, and it is divided from the third 
and last glacier § by another buttress, which joins the summit-ridge 
at a point between the Dome and the Aig. de Bionnassay.J 

The great buttresses betwixt these magnificent ice-streams have 

* Thia glacier is nuneil Gliicicr du Mont Blaoc. 

\ The Oalutte ix tho namo given to tlie dome oF taov at tbo Buimuit vi Muul 
Blauc. X Uluelor du Dutiii'. § Tliig iu wttbuut u uauie. 
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sappUed a large portion of the enormone masseB of debris which 
are disposed in ridgea ronod about, and are strewn over, the ter- 
mination of the Glacier de Miage in the Yal Yeni. These moraines' 
oaed to be classed amongst the wonders of the. world. They are 
very large for a glacier of the size of the Miage. 

The dimcDsious of moraines are not ruled by those of glaciers. 
Many small glaciers have large moraines,! and many large ones 
have small moraines. The size of the moraines of any glacier 
depends mainly upon the area of rock surface that is exposed to 
atmospheric influences within the basin drained by the glacier ; 
upon the nature of such rock, — whether it is friable or resistant ; 
and upon the dip of strata. Moraines moat likely wiU be small if 
little rock surface is exposed ; but when large ones ate seen, then, 
in all probability, large areas of rock, uncovered by snow or ice, 
will be found in immediate contiguity to the glacier. The Miage 
glacier has large ones, because it receives detritus from many great 
cliSs and ridges. But if this glacier, instead of lying, as it does, at 
the bottom of a trough, were to fill that trough, if it were to com- 
pletely envelope the Aiguille de Trelatete, and the other moun- 
tains which border it, and were to descend from Mont Blanc 
unbroken by rock or ridge, it would be as destitute of morainic 
matter as the great Mer de OJace of Greenland. For if a country or 
district is compleieli/ covered up by glacier, the moraines may be 
of the very smallest dimensions.! 

The contributions that are supplied to moraines by glaciers 
themselves, from the abrasion of the rocks over which their ice 
passes, are minute compared with the accumulations which are 

• I do not know the origin of the term moraine. Do SaiiBmiro sayi (vol. L p. 330, 
S 53C), " the peaaaols of Chaiuouuix mil thcHc heaps of debris th« morai«s of tho 
gladei." It maj be inferred from this that tho tenu was a local one, i>eculiar to 

t An example is reTerred to on p. lOG. Much more remarkable casee might be 
iuBlanced. 

1 II is Dot luuul to flud email mnrainct) to largo glaciom feil by many brancheH 
dniiaiug many differuut baiiiiiK. That is, if Ihf brauchuij are dniiuiiig buniuB which 
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furniahed from other soiurces. These great mbbieh-beapB are 
formed, one may say almoet entirely, from debris which falls, 
or is washed down the flanks of moontains, or from cliffs bor- 
dering glaciers; and are composed, to a very limited extent 
only, of matter that is gronnd, rasped, or filed off by the friction 
of the ice. 

If the contrary view were to be adopted, if it could be main- 
tained that " glaciers, hy their motion, break off maxaea ofrockfnm 
the sidea and hoiioma of their vaUey eourses, and crowd along every 
thing that is movable, so as to form large accnmulations of debris 
in front, and along their sides," ' the conclusion conld not be re- 
sisted, the greater the glacier, the greater should be the moraine. 

This doctrine does not find mach favour with those who have 
personal knowledge of what glaciers do at the present time. From 
Be Saussuret downwards it has been pointed out, time after time, 
that moraines are chiefly formed from debris coming from rocks 
or soil above the ice, not from the bed over which it passes. But 
amongst the writings of modem speculators upon glaciers and 
glacier-action in bygone times, it is not uncommon to find the 
notions entertained, that moraines represent the amount of excava- 
tion (such is the term employed) performed by glaciers, or at least 
are comprised of matter which has been excavated by glaciers; 
that vast moraines have necessarily been prodnced by vast 
glaciers ; and that a great extension of glaciers necessarily causes 
the prodnction of vast moraines. Sach generalisations cannot be 
snetained, 

are gepamlcd by mountain ridges, or which, at least, have blands of rook protruding 
through the ice. The tmali moioineB ooDtribuled by oue afflueut are balanced, pro- 
bably, by great onee brought by another feeder, 

* Athu of Phyrical Orographg, by Augnstue Petermann and tho Rev. T. Hiluer. 
Tlic italics are not la the original. 

t " The Btonce that are found upon the upper eitrcmili™ of gladera aro of the 
eanie natnre ob the mountaiuB which ri»e above; but, as the ice carriCB them down 
inUi tho viilK'yB, tliey arrive betweeu rocke of a tutally diffcrunt uaturo from their 
own." — Do Sausaure, § 53(i. 
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We descended in our track to the Lac de Combal, snd from 
thence went over the Col de 1* Seigne to les Hotete, where we 
slept ; OQ Jaly 13, crossed the Col do Mont Tondn to Contaminea 
(in a sharp thonderstonn), and the Col de Yosa to Chamonnix. 
Two days only remained for excursions in this neighbourhood, and 
we resolved to employ them in another attempt to ascend the 
Aignille d'Argentiere, upon which moontain we had been cmelly 
defeated just eight days before. 

It happened in this way. — Beilly had a notion that the ascent 
of the Aignille coold he accomplished by following the ridge lead- 
ing to its enmmit from the Col dn Chardonnet At half-past six, 
on the morning of the 6th, we fonnd ourselves accordingly on the 
top of that pass. The party consisted of onr friend Moore and 
his goide Aimer, Keilly and his gnide Francis Conttet, myself 
and Michel Croz. So far the weather had been calm, and the way 
easy ; but immediately we arrived on the summit of the pass, we 
got into a forions wind. Five minates earlier we were warm, — 
BOW we were frozen. Fine snow whirled up into the air pene- 
trated every crack in onr harness, and assailed our skins as pain- 
fully as if it had been red hot instead of freezing cold. The teeth 
chattered involuntarily — talking was laborious ; the breath froze 
instantaneously ; eating was disagreeable ; sitting was impossible ! 
We looked towards our mountain. Its aspect was not encou- 
raging. The ridge that led upwards had a spiked arete, palisaded 
with miniature aiguilles, banked up at their bases by heavy snow- 
beds, which led down, at considerable angles, on one side towards 
the Glacier de Saleinoz, on the other towards the G-lacier da Char- 
donnet. Under any circumetances, it wonld have been a stiff piece 
of work to clamber up that way. Prudence and comfort counselled, 
" Give it up." Discretion overruled valour. Moore and Aimer 
crosse<l the Col du Chardonnet to go to Orsieres, and we others 
returned towards Chamounix. 

But when we got some distance down, the evil spirit which 
prompts men to ascend mountains tempted us to stop, and to look 
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back at the Aiguille d'Argentiere. The Bky was cloudless ; no 
wind conld be felt, nor sign of it perceived ; it was only eight 
o'clock in the morning ; and there, right before ns, we saw an- 
other branch of the glacier leading high np into the mountain 
— far above the Col dn Chardonriet — and a little conloir rising 
from its head almost to the top of the peak. This was clearly the 
right rente to take. We turned back, and went at it. 

The glacier wae steep, and the snow gnlly rising oat of it was 
steeper. Seven hnndred steps were cut. Then the conloir became 
too steep. We took to the rocks on its left, and at last gained the 
lidge, at a point about 1500 feet above the Col dn Chardonnet. 
We faced about to the right, and went along the ridge ; keeping 
on some enow a little below its crest, on the Saleinoz side. Then 
we got the wind again ; yet no one thought of turning, for we 
were within 250 feet of the summit. 

The axes of Croz and Conttet went to work once more, for the 
slope was about as steep as snow-slope could be. Its surface was 
covered with a loose, granular crust ; dry and utterly incoherent ; 
which slipped away in streaks directly it was meddled with. The 
men bad to cut through this into the old beds underneath, and to 
pause incessantly to rake away the powdery stuff, which poured 
down in hissing streams over the hard substratum. Ugh ! how 
cold it was \ How the wind blew ! Couttet's hat was torn from 
.its fastenings, and went on a tour in Switzerland. The floar-tike 
snow, swept off the ridge above, was tossed spirally upwards, 
eddying in tourmentes ; then, dropt in lulls, or caught by other 
gusts, was £ung far and wide to feed the Saleinoz. 

" My feet are getting suspiciously numbed," cried Eeilly 
" how about frost-bites ? " " Kick hard, sir," shouted the men 
" it's the only way." Tlitir fingers were kept alive by their work 
but it was cold for the feet, and they kicked and hewed simul- 
taneously. I followed their example too violently, and made a 
hole clean through my footing. A clatter followed as if crockery 
had been thrown down a well. 
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I weat down a etep or two, and discovered in a Becond that all 
were standing oyer a cayem (not a crcTaase, Bpeakiug properly) 
that was bridged over by a thin vault of ice, from which great 
icicles hnng in groves. Almost in the same minute Eeilly poshed 
one of his hands right through the roof. The whole party might 
have tumbled through at any moment. "Go ahead, Croz, we are 
over a chasm ! " " We know it," he answered, " and we can't find 
a firm place." 

In the blandest manner, my comrade inqnired if to persevere 
would not be to do that which is called " tempting Providence." 
My reply being in the affirmative, he further observed, " Suppose 
we go down ? " " Very willingly." " Ask the guides." They had 
not the least objection ; eo we went down, and slept that night at 
the Montanvert. 

Off the ridge we were out of the wind. In fact, a hnndred feet 
down to icindvard, on the slope fronting the Glacier du Ghardon- 
net, we were broiling hot ; there was not a suspicion of a breeze. 
Upon that side there was nothing to tell that a hurricane was 
raging a hundred feet higher, — the cloudless sky looked tran- 
quillity itself : whilst to leeward the only sign of a disturbed atmo- 
sphere was the friskiness of the snow upon the crests of the ridges. 

We set out on the 14th, with Croz, Fayot, and Charlet, to 
finish off the work which had been cut short so abruptly, and slept, 
as before, at the Chalets de Lognan. On the I5th, about midday, 
we arrived upon the summit of the aiguille, and found that we 
had actually been within one hundred feet of it when we turned 
back upon the first attempt. 

It was a triumph to Keilly. In this neighbourhood he had 
performed the feat (in 1863) of joining together " two monntains, 
each about 13,000 feet high, standing on the map about a mile 
and a half apart." Long before we made the ascent he had pro- 
cured evidence which could not be impugned, that tlie Pointe des 
Plines, a fictitious summit which had figured on other maps as a 
distinct mountain, could be no other than the Aiguille d'Argentiere, 
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and he bad accordingly obliterated it from tbe prelimiDary draft 
of bis map. We saw that it was rigbt to do so. The Pointe 
des PlineB did not exist. We bad ocular demonstration of tbe 
accuracy of his previoaa observations. 

I do not know wbicb to admire moat, tbe fidelity of Mr. Beilly's 
map, or tbe indefatigable industry by wbicb the materials were 
accnmnlated from wbicb it was constructed. To men who are sound 
in limb it may be amusing to arrive on a sammit (aa we did upon 
the top of Mont Dolent), sitting astride a ridge too narrow to stand 
upon ; or to do battle with a ferocious wind (as we did on the top of 
the Aiguille de Trelatete) ; or to feet half-frozen in midsummer (as 
we did on the Aiguille d'Argentiere). But there is extremely little 
amusement in making sketches and notes under such conditioue. 
Tet upon all these expeditions, under the most adrerse circum- 
stances, and in tbe most trying situations, Mr. Beilly's brain and 
fingers were always at work. Throughout all be was ever alike ; 
tbe same genial, equable-tempered companion, whether victorious 
or whether defeated ; always ready to sacrifice his own desires to 
suit our comfort and couvenience. By a happy union of audacity 
and prudence, combined with untiring perseverance, be eventually 
completed bis self-imposed task — a work which would have been 
intolerable except as a labour of love — and which, for a single 
individual, may well-nigh be termed Herculean. 

We separated upon tbe level part of the Glacier d'Argentiere, 
Seilly going with Payot and Charlet via the chalets of Lognan and 
de la Pendant, whilst I, with Croz, followed the right bank of the 
glacier to the village of Argentiere." At 7 p.m. we entered the 
humble inn, and ten minutes afterwards heard the echoes of 
the cannon which were fired upon the arrival of our comrades 
at Ghamounix.t 

* Ono cannot do worse tliaa follow that path. 

t The lower chuliit de Lognan U 2i Lours' walking from Chamonnii. Prom 
thence to the surarait of the Aigiiillo d'Argentitre, nnd ilown to the viUago pf the 
Bnnio naino, occupied 12 j liourx. 
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THE FIRST PASSAGE OF THE MOMING PASS — ZINAL TO 2ERMATT, 
" A daring leader is a dwigenms thing." 



On Jaly 10, Croz and I went to Sierre, in tbe Valaia, via the Col 
de Balme, the Col de la Forclaz, and Martigny. The Swiss side of 
the Forclaz is not creditable to Switzerland. The path from Mar- 
tigny to the summit has undergone snccessive improTements in 
these latter years ; bat mendicants permanently disfigure it. 

Wo passed many tired pedestrians toiling up this OTen, perse- 
cuted by trains of parasitic children. These children swarm there 
like maggots in a rotten cheese. They carry baskets of fruit with 
which to plague the weary tourist. They flit around him like 
flies ; they thrust the fruit in his face ; they pester him with their 
pertinacity. Beware of them! — taste, touch not their fruit. In 
the eyes of these children, each peach, each grape, is worth a 
prince's ransom. It is to no purpose to be angry ; it is like flap- 
ping wasps — they only buzz the more. Whatever you do, or what- 
ever yon say, the end will be the same. " Give me something," is 
the alpha and omega of all their addresses. They learn the phrase, 
it is said, before they are taught the alphabet. It is in all their 
mouths. From the tiny toddler up to the maiden of sixteen, there 
is nothing heard but one universal chorus of — " Give me something; 
will yon have the goodness to give me something?" 

From Sierre we went up tbe Val d'Anniviers to Zinal, to join 
our former companions, Moore and Aimer. Moore was ambitious 
to discover a shorter way from Zinal to Zermatt than the two 
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passes which were kaown.* He had shown to me, upon Dnfonr's 
map, that a direct line, connecting the two places, passed exactly 
over the depression between the Zinal-Eothhorn and the Schall- 
hom. He was confident that a passage could be effected over this 
depression, and was sangnine that it would (in consequence of ita 
directness) prove to be a quicker route than the ciroaitous ones 
over the Triftjoch and the Col Durand. 

He was awaiting ns, and we immediately proceeded np the 
valley, and across the foot of the Zinal glacier to the Arpitetta Alp, 
where a chalet was supposed to exist in which we might pass the 
night. We found it at length,! but it was not equal to our ex- 
pectations. It was not one of those fine timbered chalets, with 
huge overhanging eaves, covered with pious sentences carved in 
nuiutetligible characters. It was a hovel, growing, as it were, out 
of the hill-side ; roofed with rough slabs of slaty stone ; without 
a door or window ; surrounded by quagmires of ordure, and dirt 
of every description. 

A fonl native invited ns to enter. The interior was dark ; and, 
when our eyes became accustomed to the gloom, we saw that our 
palace was in plan about 15 by 20 feet; on one side it was 
scarcely five feet high, and on the other was nearly seven. On 
this side there was a raised platform, about six feet wide, littered 
with dirty straw and still dirtier sheepskins. This was the bed- 
room. The remainder of the width of the apartment was the 
parlour. The rest was the factory. Cheese was the article which 
was being fabricated, and the foul native was engaged in its 
manufacture. He was garnished behind with a regular cowherd's 
one-legged stool, which gave him a queer, uncanny look when it 
was elevated in the air as he bent over into his tub ; for the making 
of his cheese required him to blow into a tub for ten minutes at a 

• The Col de Zinal or Triftjoch, between the Triflhom and the OberOttbelbora; 
and the Col Dumnd between the last-mentioned DioDDtain and the Dent Blani^he. 
For nnr route from Zinal to Zermatt, see the Map of the Valley of Zermatt. 
t High above the Glacier de Homing at the foot of the CrMe dc Hilton. 
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time. He then squdtted on his Btool to gain breath, and took a 
few whifTs &t a short pipe; after which he blew away more vigo- 
ronaly than before. We were told that this procedure was neces- 
sary. It appeared to ns to be nasty. It accounts, perhaps, for 
the flavonr posaesfled by certain Swiss cheeses. 

Big, black, and leaden-coloured clouds rolled up from Zinal, 
and met in combat on the Morning glacier with others whicli 
descended from the Bothhorn. Down came the rain in torrents, 
and crash went the thunder. The herd-boys hurried under shelter, 
for the frightened cattle needed no driving, and tore spontaneously 
down the Alp as if running a steeple-chase. Men, cows, pigs, 
sheep, and goats forgot their mutual animosities, and rushed to 
the only refuge on the mountain. The spell was broken which 
had bound the elements for some weeks past, and the cirque from 
the Weisshorn to Lo Besso was the theatre in which they spent 
their fury. 

A sullen morning succeeded an angry night. Wc were un- 
decided in our council whether to advance or to return down the 
valley. Good seemed likely to overpower bad ; so, at 5.40, we 
left the chalet en route for our pass [amidst the moat encouraging 
aasurances from all the people on the Alp that we need not distress 
ourselves abont the weather, aa it waa not possible to get to the 
point at which we were aiming].* 

Our conrse led ue at first over ordinary mountain slopes, and 
then over a flat expanse of glacier. Before this was quitted, it 
wa^ needful to determine the exact line which was to be taken. 
We were divided betwixt two opinions. I advocated that a 
course should be steered due south, and that the upper plateau of 
the Morning glacier should be attained by making a greiit detour 
to oar right. This was negatived without a division. Aimer 
declared in favour of making for some rocks to the south-west of 
the Schallhorn, and attaining the upper plateau of the glacier by 
mounting them. Croz advised a middle course, up some very 
■ Miyiiv'i' .IiiiimHl. 
o 2 
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Btcep and broken glacier. Croz'e route seemed likely to tnm out 
to bo impracticable, becaase much step-ctittitig would be repaired 
upon it. Aimer's rocks did not look good ; they were, possibly, 
unassailable. I thought both routes were bad, and declined to 
vote for either of them. Moore hesitated. Aimer gave way, and 
Croz's route was adopted. 

He did not go very far, however, before he found that he had 
undertaken too much, and after [glancing occasionally round at as, 
to see what we thought about it, suggested that it might, after all, 
be wiser to take to the rocks of the Schallhom]. That is to say, 
be suggested the abandonment of his own and the adoption of 
Aimer's route. No one opposed the change of plan, and, in the 
absence of instructions to the contrary, he proceeded to cut steps 
across an ice-slope towards the rocks. 

Let the reader now cast his eye upon the map of the Valley of 
Zermatt, and he will see tliat when we quitted the slopes of the 
Arpitetta Alp, we took a south-easterly course over the Morning 
glacier. We halted to settle the plan of attack shortly after we 
got upon the ice. The rocks of the Schallhom, whose ascent 
Aimer recommended, were then to our south-east. Groz's proposed 
route was to the south-west of the rocks, and led np the southern 
side of a very steep and broken glacier.* The part he intended to 
traverse was, in a sense, undoubtedly practicable. He gave it np 
because it would have involved too much step-cutting. But the 
part of this glacier which intervened between his route and 
Aimer's rocks was, in the most complete sense of the word, 
impracticable. It passed over a continuation of the rocks, and 
was broken in half by them. The upper portion was separated 
from the lower portion by a long slope of ice that had been built 
up from the debris of the glacier which had fallen from above. 
The foot of this slope was surrounded by immense quantities of the 
larger avalanche blocks. These we cautiously skirted, and when 
Croz halted they had been left far below, and we were half-wny up 
• Through what U iechnicdllj called an " ice-fall." 
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the Bide of the great alope which led to the base of the ice-wall 
above. 

Across this ice-slope Croz now proceeded to cnt. It was 
executing a flank movement in the face of an enemy by whom 
we might be attacked at any moment. The peril was obvious. It 
was ft monstrotiB folly. It was foolhardiness. A retreat ehonld 
have been sonnded.* 

" I am not ashamed to confess," wrote Moore in liis Joanial, 
" that daring the whole time we were crossing this slope my heart 
was in my mouth, and I never felt relieved from such s load of 
care as when, after, I suppose, a passage of about twenty minutes, 
we got on to the rocks and were in safety. ... I have never 
heard a positive oath come from Aimer's mouth, but the language 
in which he kept up a running commentary, more to himself than 
to me, as we went along, was stronger than I should have given 
him credit for using. His prominent feeling seemed to be one of 
indignation that we should be in snch a position, and self-reproach 
at being a party to the proceeding ; while the emphatic way in 
which, at intervals, he exclaimed, ' Quick ; he quick,' sufficiently 
betokened his alarm." 

It was not necessary to admonish Croz to be qnick. He was 
fully as alive to the risk as any of the others. He told me after- 
wards, that this place was the most dangerous he had ever 
crossed, and that no consideration whatever would tempt him 
to cross it again. Manfully did he exeit himself to escape from 
the impending destruction. His head, bent down to his work, 
never tnmed to the right or to the left. One, two, three, went his 
axe, and then he stepped on to the spot where he had been cutting. 
How painfully insecure should we have considered those steps at 
any other time ! But now, we thought only of the rocks in front, 
and of the hideous sHraes, lurching over above us, apparently in 
the act of falling. 

• The reitpoMibility. Imwiiv.T. Jul unt rc-t with Cna. Hi« |«r1 vm- (<> mlvine, 
but out bi direct. 
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We got to the rocks iu safety, and if they had beeu doubly as 
difficnlt aa they were, we ahould still have been well content. We 
eat down and refreshed the inner man ; keeping onr eyes on the 
towering pinnacles of ice under which we had passed ; but which. 



Every atom of our track, that was in its course, was obliterated ; 
all the new snow was swept away, and a broad sheet of smooth, 
glassy ice, showed the resistless force with which it had fallen. 
It was inexcusable to follow such a perilous path, but it iseasy 
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to nnderstau J why it was taken. To bave retreated from the place 
where Groz saggeated a change of plan, to have descended below 
the reach of danger, and to have monnted again by the toate which 
Aimer snggested, would haTfl been eqnlv&lent to abandooiitg the 
excursion ; for no one wonld have passed another night in the 
chalet on the Arpitetta Alp. " Many," aays Thucydides, " thongh 
seeing well the perils ahead, are forced along fay fear of dishonoor 
— as the worid calls it — so that, vanqoished by a mere word, they 
fall into irremediable calamities." Snch was nearly the case here. 
No one could say a word in jnstification of the conrse which was 
adopted ; all were alive to the danger that was being encoontered ; 
yet a grave risk was deliberately — although unwillingly — incurred, 
in preference to admitting, by withdrawal from an untenable posi- 
tion, that an error of judgment had been committed. 

After a laborious trudgeoTer many species of snow, and through 
many varieties of vapour — from the quality of a Scotch mist to that 
of a London fog — we at length stood on tho depression between 
the Bothhorn and the SchallborQ.* A steep wall of snow was upon 
the Zinal side of the summit ; bat what the descent was like on 
the other side we could not tell, for a billow of snow tossed over 
its crest by the western winds, suspended o'er Zermatt with 
motion arrested, resembling an ocean-wave frozen in the act of 
breaking, cut off the view.f 

Croz — held hard in by the others, who kept down the Zinal 
side — ^opened his shoulders, flogged down the foam, and cat away 

* The aumniit of tho pass boa buin marked on Dufour'a mup 3793 mbtrcB, or 
12,444 feet 

t These Buow-comicee arc common on Uio croslB of high muuutuln riilgiii, nui] 
it ia always pniilent (just l>t>rriro nrriviiig upon Ihu anmtiiit oF a mountuiu ur ri<l^) 
to toaitd with the al|H!tutoFk, tliut ia to auy, drive it in, to diorovcr whether tiicre is 
one or Dot. Men have oRen nHrmwl)- escaped losing their livos Ttihu BoglecliDg thia 
precaution. Several inBtancea have been known of uornicea having ^ven way with- 
out a moment's notice, and of life only having been shvixI through men being tied 

These oomices arc frequently mlled ronnd in n volute, aiid soluetimea take Jiioat 
e&lraviigant fonua. See page 32. 
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the coraioe to its juactioa witli the summit ; then boldly leaped 
down, and called on qs to follow him. 



It was well for us now that we had such a man as leader. An 
inferior or less darinr; guide would have hesitated to enter upon the 
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descent in a dense mist ; and Croz himself wonld have done right 
to pause had he been less magnificent in phi/sique. He acted, 
rather than said,. "Where enow lies fast, there man can go ; where 
ice exists, a way may be cnt ; it is a question of power ; I hare 
the power, — all yon hare to do is to follow me." Truly, he did not 
spare himself, and could he have performed the feats npon the 
boards of a theatre that he did upon this occasion, he wouM have 
brought down the bonse with thunders of applause. Here is what 
Moote. wrote in his Journal. 

[The descent bore a strong resemblance to the Gol de Filatte, 
but was very mnch steeper and altogether more diflScult, which is 
saying a good deal. Croz was in his element, and selected his way 
with marTellons sagacity, while Aimer had an equally honourable 
and, perhaps, more responsible post in the rear, which he kept with 
his usual steadiness. . . . One particular passage has impressed 
itself on my mind as one of the most nervous I have ever made. 
We had to pass along a crest of ice, a mere knife-edge, — on our 
left a bioad crevaBse, whose bottom was lost in blue haze, and on 
onr right, at an angle of 70°, or more, a slope falling to a similar 
gnlf below. Croz, as he went along the edge, chipped small 
notches in the ice, in which we placed our feet, with the toes well 
tamed out, doingall we knew to preserve our balance. While 
stepping from one of these precarious footholds to another, I 
staggered for a moment, I had not really lost my footing ; but 
the agonised tone in which Aimer, who was behind mo, on seeing 
me waver, exclaimed, " Slip not, sir I " gave us an even livelier 
impression than we already had of the insecurity of the position. 
. . . One huge chasm, whose upper edge was far above the lower 
one, could neither be leaped nor turned, and threatened to prove 
an insuperable barrier. But Croz showed himself equal to the 
emergency. Held up by the rest of the party, he cut a series of 
holes for the hands and feet, down and along the almost perpen- 
dicular wall of ice forming the upper side of the schrund. Down 
this slippery staircase we crept, with our faces to the wall, until a 
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point was reached where the width of the chasm was not too great 
for ns to drop across. Before we had done, we got qnite accus- 
tomed to taking fljiitg leaps over the tchrundt. ... To make a 
long story short ; after a most desperate and exciitng straggle, and 
as bad a piece of ice-work as it is possible to imagine, we emerged 
on to the upper platean of the Hohlicht glacier.] 

The glimpses which had been canght of the lower part of the 
Hohlicht glacier were disconraging, so it was now determined to 
cross over the ridge between it and the Bothhom glacier. This 
was not done without great troable. Again we rose to a height 
exceeding 12,000 feet. Eventually we took to the track of the 
despised Triftjoch, and desceuded by the well-known, but rough, 
path which leads to that pass; arriving at the Monte fiosa hotel at 
Zermatt at 7.20 p.k. We occupied nearly twelve honrs of actual 
walking in coming from the chalet on the Arpitetta Alp (which 
was 2^ hours above Zinal), and we consequently found that the 
Morning pass was not the shortest route from Zinal to Zermatt, 
although it was the most direct. 

Two dozen guides — good, bad, and indifferent; French, Swiss, 
and Italian — can commonly be seen sitting on the wall on the front 
of the Monte Bosa hotel : waiting on their employers, and looking 
for employers ; watching new arrivals, and speculating on the 
number of francs which may be extracted from their pockets. The 
Messieurs — sometimes strangely and wonderfully dressed — stand 
about in gronps, or lean back in chairs, or lounge on the benches 
which are placed by the door. They wear extraordinary boots, 
and still more remarkable head-dresses. Their peeled, blistered, 
and swollen faces are worth studying. Some, by the exercise of 
watchfulness and unremitting care, have been fortunate enough 
to acquire a fine raw sienna complexion. But most of them have 
not been so happy. They have been scorched on rocks, and roasted 
on glaciers. Their cheeks— first puffed, then cracked — have exuded 
a turpentine-like matter, which has coursed down their faces, and 
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has dried id patches like the resin on the trnnls of pines. They 
have removed it, and at the same time have pnlled off large flakes 
of their skin. They have gone from had to worse — tfaeir case has 
hecome hopeless —knives and scissors have been called into play ; 
tenderly, and daintily, they have endeavoured to reduce their 
cheeks to one, nniform hue. It is not to he done. But they have 
gone on, fascinated, and at last have brought their unhappy coun- 
tenances to a state of helpless and complete ruin. Their lips are 
cracked ; their cheeks are swollen ; their eyes are blood-shot; their 
noses are peeled and indescribable. 

Such are the pleasures of the mountaineer ! Scornfully and 
derisively the last comer compares the sight with his own flaccid 
face and dainty hands ; unconscious that he too, perhaps, will be 
numbered with those whom he now ridicules. 

There is a frankness of manner about these strangely-appa- 
relled and queer-faced men, which does not remind one of draw- 
ing-room, or city life ; and it is good to see— in this club-room of 
Zermatt— those cold bodies, our too-frigid countrymen, regele 
together when brought into contact ; and it is pleasant to witness 
the hearty welcome given to the new-comers by the host and his 
excellent wife.* 

I left this agreeable society to seek letters at the post. They 
yielded disastrous intelligence. My holiday was brought to an 
abrupt termination, and I awaited the arrival of Beilly (who was 
convoying the stores for the attack on the Matterhorn) only to 
inform him that our arrangements wore npset ; then travelled 
home, day and night, as fast as express trains would carry me. 

* This oppoitunitf has been lakeii to iutroiluco to the reader some of the nioBt 
eipert onuteur mounlaiDOcrs of the time ; and a fuw of the guides who have been, 
or will be, mentiimeil in the course of the book. 

The late Peter Pernn is on the eitremo right. Then como young Polcr Taug- 
irtlder (upon tho bench) ; and J. J. Muquignaz (leaning againut tlio door-ixwt). 
Franz Andermalten occupicB the EtepH, and Ulrieh Lauener towen in the background. 
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THE FIRST ASCENT OF THE GRAND CORSIEH. 

"Yc cragH and peaks. Tin with you oooe again 1 
Methiuks I bear 
A spirit in joiir eohoea anewcnt me. 
And bid your tunaiit welcoiue to h'a homo 
AgaiD!" 

8. Khowlu. 

OuB career in 1864 had beea one of nnbroken snccess, bnt the 
great ascent npon which I had set my heart wae not attempted, 
and, nntil it was accomplished, I was nnsatisfied. Other things, 
too, influenced me to yieit the Alps once more. I wished to travel 
elsewhere, in places where the responsibility of direction would 
rest with myself alone. It was well to know how far my judgment 
in the choice of routes conM be relied npon. 

The journey of 1865 was chiefly nndertaten, then, to find out 
to what extent I was capable to select paths over moantainons 
country. The programme which was drawn np for this journey 
was rather ambitious, since it included almost all of the great 
peaks which had not then been ascended ; bnt it was neither 
lightly undertaken nor hastily executed. All pains were taken 
to secure snccess. Information was sought from those who could 
give it, and the defeats of others were studied, that their errors 
might be avoided. The results which followed came not so much, 
perhaps, from Inck, as from forethought and careful calculation. 

For success does not, as a rule, come by chance, and when one 
fails there is a reason for it. But when any notable, or so-called 
brilliant thing is done, we arc too apt to look upon the snccess 
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alone, withont considering how it was accomplished. Whilst, when 
men fail, we inqnire why they have not succeeded. So failnrea are 
oftentimes moie instrnctiTe than Baccesses, and the disappoiai- 
ments of some become profitable to others. 

Up to a certain point, the programme was completely and 
happily carried out. Nothing bnt success attended our efforts so 
long as the escarsions were executed as they had been planned. 
Host of them were made upon the very days which had been 
fixed for them months beforehand ; and all were accomphshed, 
comparatively epeaking, so easily, that their descriptions must be, 
in the absence of difficalty and danger, less interesting to the 
general reader than they would have been if our coarse had been 
marked by blunders and want of judgment. Before proceeding to 
speak of these excursions, it will not be entirely useless to explain 
the reasons which influenced the selection of the routes which 
were adopted upon them. 

In the course of the past five seasons my early practices were 
revolutionised. My antipathy to snow was overcome, and my 
predilection for rocks was modified. Like all those who are not 
mountaineers born, I was, at the first, extremely nervous npon 
steep snow. The snow seemed boond to slip, and all those who 
were upon it to go along with it. Snow of a certain quality is 
undoubtedly liable to slip when it is at a certain inclination.* 
The exact states which are dangerous, or safe, it is not possible to 
describe in writing. That is only learnt by experience, and con- 
fidence upon snow is not really felt nntil one has gained experience. 
Confidence gradually came to me, and as it came so did my par- 
tiality for rocks diminish. For it was evident, to nse a common 
expression, that it paid better to travel upon snow than upon 
rocks. This applies to snow-beds pure and simple, or to snow 
which is lying over glacier ; and in the selection of routes it has, 
latterly, always been my practice to look for the places where snow 
slopes, or snow-covered glaciers, reach highest into mountains.t 
' See pp. 115 and IM. t Sec p. HI. 
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It IB coinparaiiTely seldom, however, that an ascent of a great 
monntain can be executed exclnsirely npon snow and ghicier. 
Bidges peep through which have to he surmounted. In my earlier 
scramblings I usually took to, or was taken npon, the ewnmits (or 
aretes) of the ridges, and s good many mountaineers habitually 
take to them on principle, as the natural and [H-oper way. Accord- 
ing to my experience, it is seldom well to do so when any other 
course is open. As I have already said, and presently shall repeat 
more particularly, the crests of all the main ridges of the great 
peaks of the Alps are shattered and cleft by frost ; and it not un- 
frequently happens that a notch in a ridge, which appears perfectly 
insignificant from a distance, is found to be an insuperable barrier 
to farther progress ; and a great detour, or a long descent, has to 
be made to avoid the obstacle. When committed to an arete one 
is tied, almost always, to a particular course, from which it is diffi- 
cult to deviate. Much loss of time must result if any serioUB 
obstruction occnrs ; and defeat often follows a temporary check. 

But it rarely happens that a great alpine peak is seen that is 
cut off abruptly, in all directions, from the snows and glaciers wbicb 
surround it. In its gullies snow will cling, although its faces may 
be too steep for the formation of permanent snow-beds. The merits 
of these snow-gullies (or couloirs) have been already pointed out,* 
and it is hardly necessary to observe, after that which was just 
now said about snow, that ascents of snow-gullies {with proper pre- 
cautions) are very much to be preferred to ascents of rocky aretes. 
By following the glaciers, the snow-slopes above, and the 
couloirs rising from them, it is usually possible to get very close 
to the summits of the great peaks in the Alps. The final climb 
will, perhaps, necessarily be by an arete. The less of it the better. 
It occasionally occurs that considerable mountain slopes, or 
faces, are destitute of snow-guUies. In that case it will, very 
likely, be best to adhere to the faces (or to the gullies or minor 
ridges upon them) rather than to take to the great ridges. Upon a 
• See pp. 16SH71, 
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face one can move to the right or to the left with more facility 
than npon the crest of a ridge ; and when a didScnlty is arrived at, 
it is, coQseqnerttly, lees tronblesome to circamvent. 

In selecting the routes which were taken in 1865, I looked, 
first, for places where glaciers and snow extended highest np into 
the monntains which were to be ascended, or the ridges which 
were to be crossed. Next, for gullies filled with snow leading still 
higher; and finally, from the heads of the gnllies we completed 
the ascents, whenever it was practicable, by faces instead of by 
aretes. The ascent of the Grand Cornier (13,022), of the Dent 
Blanche (14,318), Grandes Joraeses (13,700), AigniUe Verto 
(13,540), Boinette (12,727). and the Matterhorn (14,780), were all 
accomplished in this way ; besides the other excnrsions which will 
be referred to by and by. The route selected, before the start 
was made, was in every case strictly followed out. 

We inspected all of these mountains from neighbouring heights 
before entering apon their ascents, I explained to the gaides the 
routes I proposed to be taken, and (when the courses were at all 
complicated) sketched them out on paper to prevent misnnder- 
etanding. In some few cases they suggested variations, and in 
every case the route was well discussed. The aweu/ton of the 
work was done by the guides, and I seldom interfered with, or 
attempted to assist in it. 

The 13th of June 1865 I spent in the valley of Lanterhrunnen 
vrith the Itev. W. H. Hawker and the guides Christian and Ulrich 
Lauener ; and on the 14th crossed the Petersgrat with Christian 
Aimer and Johann Tannler to Turtman (Toartemagne) in the 
Talais. Tannler was then paid off, as Michel Croz'and Franz 
Bieuer were awaiting me. 

It was not possible to find two leading guides who worked 
together more harmoniously than Croz and Aimer. Biener's part 
was subordinate to theirs, and he was added as a convenience rather 
than as a necessity. Croz spoke French alone, Aimer little else 
than German. Biener spoke both languages, and was .useful on 
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that acconnt ; biit he seldom went to tbe front, excepting during 
the early part of the day, when the work was easy, and he acted 
thronghont more as a porter than as a gaide. 

The importance of having a reaerve of power on monntain 
expeditions cannot he too strongly insisted npon. We always had 
some in hand, and were never pressed, or overworked, so long as 
we were together. Ck>me what might, we were ready for it. But 
by a series of chances, which I shall never cease to regret, I was 
first obliged to part with Groz, and then to dismiss the others ;* 
and BO, deviating from the course that I had deliberately adopted, 
which was BQCceasful in practice because it was sound in principle, 
became fortuitously a member of an expedition that ended with 
the catastrophe which brings this book, and brought my scrambles 
amongst the Alps, to a close.t 

* 8oe pp. 2313 and 266. 

t I engaged Croz fur 1S6S before I pBrtedfrom him in 18&1 ; but apon writing ki 
Lim in the moDth of April to fix the datea of his engagement, I found that bo b&d 
BUppoeod be nag frco (in consequence of not having licatd irom me etu-lier), and bad 

engaged bimsclf to a Alt. B from tbe 27th of June. I cndoavonied to hold him 

to his promiae, but ho considered himself unable to withdraw from his later obliga- 
tion. His letters were honourable to him. The following extract from the last cme 
he wrote to me in given oh an interesting souvenir of a brave and upright man : — 
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On Jane 15 we went from Tartmaa to Z'meiden, and thence 
over the Forcletta paas to Zinal. We diverged from the Bnmmit 
of the pass up some neighbouring heights to inspect the Grand 
Cornier, and I decided to have nothing to do with its northern 
eide. It seemed qnite safe to prononnce it inaccessible from that 
direction, althoagb it was more than seven miles away. 

On the 16th we left Zinal at 2.5 a.h., having been for a 
moment greatly surprised by an entry in the hotel-book,* and 
ascending by the Zinal glacier, and giving the base of oar moun- 
tain a wide berth in order that it might be better examined, 
passed gradually right ronnd to its south, before a way up it was 
seen.t At 8.30 we arrived upon the plateau of the glacier that 
descends towards the east, between the Qrand Cornier and the 
Dent Blanche, and from this place a route was readily traced. 
We steered to the north (as shown upon the map) over th6 glacier, 
towards the ridge that descends to the east ; gained it by mount- 
ing snow-slopes, and followed it to the summit, which was arrived 
at before half-past twelve. From first to last the route was almost 
entirely over snow. 

The ridges leading to the north and to the south from the 
summit of the Grand Cornier, exhibited in a most striking manner 
the extraordinary efi'ects that may be produced by violent alterna- 
tions of heat and cold. The southern one was backed and split 
into the wildest forme ; and the northern one was not less cleft 
and impracticable, and offered the droll piece of rock-carving 
which is represented upon page 211. Some small blocks actually 

• It iraa an entry describing an ttscont of the Grand Condor (which wo Buppon&l 
biul Qcver been ascended) from the Tery dircctioD which we hod just prooouncnl to 
be hopeleu 1 It wa« espocially Blartling, bocauso Fmaz Bicncr was spoken of in the 
acconnt as having been oonccraod in the aaceat. On oiamining Biencr it vras found 
that he bad made the oicarsion, and had supposed at the time ho iiaa upon his sum- 
mit that it was tha Grand Cornier. He saw afterwards that they had only Bscendott 
one of the several points npon tho ridgo mnning northwardii from the Grand Cornier 
—I believe, the Pigno do l'Allc« (11,168 foet)l 

t For route, ace the map of tlio Valley of Zurmatl, 
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tottered and fell before oar eyes, and, starting others in their 
downward course, grew into a perfect avalanche, which descended 
with a solemn roar on to the glaciers beneath. 

It is natural that the great ridges should present the wildest 
forms — not on account of their dimensions, but by reason of their 



pouitions. They are exposed to the fiercest heat of the snu, and 
are seldom in shadow as long ns it is abore the horizon. They are 
entirely unprotected, and are attacked by the strongest blasts and 
by the moat intense cold. The most durable rocks are not proof 
against each assaults. These grand, apparently solid — eternal — 
mountains, seeming bo firm, so immutable, are yet ever changing 
and crumbling into duntt. These shattered ridges are evidence 
of their suflerings. Lot me repeat that every principal ridge of 
evoiy great peak in the Alps amongst those I have seen has been 
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shattered in this way ; and that every summit, amongst the rocb- 

sommits upon which I hare stood, has been nothing bnt a piled-np 

heap of fragments. 

The minor ridges do not nsoally present snch extraordinary 

forma as the principal ones. They are less exposed, and they are 
is reasonable to assume 
dation is less than that 

does not eease even in 
these great ridges are 
pletely covered np by 
snow," and the sun has 
still power. The destruc- 
tion ia incessant, and 
increases as time goes 
on ; for the greater the 
enrfaces which are ei- 

PABT OF THB HOKTHHMN 1IIU(,B OP THE CkAND COKNtHK. pOSCd tO thC praCtlCally 

inexhanstible powers of sun and frost, the greater min will be 
effected. 

The rock-falls which are continually occurring npon all rock 
monntains (such as are referred to npon pp. 29, 55) are, of course, 

* I wrote in the JfA«n»uDi, Augiut 29, 1863, lu ihc miine ulTtct. "Thia action 
or the frost does not cense in wialer, inoiunuch aa it in iuipciiwililo [bi the Matl«rhom 
to be entirely corered by snow. Lcsa precipilouti mountaiuB may be entirely covered 
Dp during winter, and if they do not then actually gain height, the wear and teat is, 
■t least, snapendetl. . . . We arrive, therefort, ut the concluaion that, although 
such snow-peokg ob Mont Blanc mat/ in Iho course of ngCB grow higher, Ihu Matter- 
horn mnBt decrooso in height," These remarks have received conBrmalion. 

The men wlio were loft b; M. UollfuB-Ausset in his observatory upon tJiu HUinniit 
of the Col Th6)dul«, during thu winter of I865,rciuarkeil that the snow was partially 
melted upon Ihe rocks in their vicinity ujion 19th, 20th, 2lHt, 22d, Md, 2iitb, 27th 
December of that year, and upon the 22it of December they entered in their Journal, 
" Nottt avom m an MatUrlutm que In neige le/ondaU lur rochti et qn'il ■'en ecoutait 
lie Utau." — Malerianx pour I'eltuli dei Ulaeterg, vol viii. jmrt i. [i. ZiU, 18G8 ; and 
vol. viii. part ii. p. 77, 18t». 

p -2 
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caused by these powers. No one donbte it ; fent one never believes 
it so thoroQglily as when the qaarries are seen from which their 
materials have been hewn ; and when the genna, so to speal, of 
these avalaDches have been seen actually starting &om above. 

These falls of rock take place from two causes. First, from tbe 
heat of the sun detaching small stones or rocks which have been 
arrested on ledges or slopes and bound together by snow or ice. I 
have seen such released many times when the sun has risen high; 
fall gently at first, gather strength, grow in volume, and at last 
rush down with a cloud trailing behind, like the dust after an 
express train. Secondly, from the freezing of the water which 
trickles, during the day, into the clefts, fissures, and crannies. 
This agency is naturally most active in the night, and then, or 
during very cold weather, the greatest falls take place.* 

When one has continually seen and heard these falls, it is easily 
understood why the glaciers are laden with moraines. The wonder 
is, not that they are sometimes bo great, but that they are not 
always greater. Irrespective of lithological considerations, one 
knows that this debris cannot have been excavated hf the glaciers. 
The moraines are lome by glaciers, but they are 6om from the 
ridges. They are generated by the sun, and delivered by the frost. 
" Fire," it is well said in Flntarch's life of Camillns, " is the most 
active thing in nature, and all generation is motion, or at least, 
with motion ; all other parts of matter without warmth lie sluggish 
and dead, and crave the influence of heat as their life, and when 
that comes upon them, they immediately acquire some active or 
passive qualities."! 

* In each of the Bevou nights I passed apon the sontli-iTeBt ridge of the Matter- 
horn in 18GI-3 (at heights vaiTing from 11,S44 to 12,992 feet above the level of the 
sea), the roohs fell inooBsoolly in showers and avaluiohes. See p. 120. 

t Tonson'a Gd. of 1TQ8. Bticon may have hod this paasage In mind whOD he 
wroU), " It must not bo thought that heat gonoiatee motioii, or motion heat (thongfa 
iu Boine rc^pucts thU bo true), but that the very essence of heal, or the snbstantUI 
Hulf of heat, is motion and nothing eUc."— ATorum OrgatMm, book ii. Den>j'i 
TnilisUlioii. 
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If the Alpa were granted a perfectly invariable temperatnre, if 
tliey were no longer sabjected, alternately, to freezing blaats and 
to BCorehing heat, they might more correctly be termed ' eternal.' 
They might still continue to decay, hat their abasement would he 
mncb less rapid. 

When rocks are covered np by a sheet of glacier they do enjoy 
an almost invariable temperature. The extremes of sammer and 
winter are unknown to rocks which are so covered ap, — a range of 
a very few degrees is the most that is possible onderneath the ice.* 
There is, then, little or no disintegration from unequal expansion 
and contraction. Frost, then, does not penetrate into the heart of 
the rock, and cleave off vast masses. The rocks, then, sustain 
grinding instead of cleaving. Atoms, then, come away instead of 
masses. Fissures and overhanging enrfaces are bridged, for the 
ice cannot get at them; and after many centuries of grinding 
have been sustained, we still find nnmherless angular surfaces (in 
the lee-tides) which were fashioned before the ice began to work. 

The points of difference which are so evident between the 
operations of heat, cold, and water, and those of glaciers upon 
rocks, are as follow. The former take advantage of cracks, fissures, 
joints, and soft places ; the latter do not. The former can work 
undemecUh overhanging masses ; the latter cannot. The effects 
produced by the former continually increase, because tliey continu- 
ally expose &esh surfikces by forming new cracks, fissures, and 
holes. The effects which the latter produce constantly diminish, 
because the area of the surfaces operated npon becomes less and 
less, as they become smoother and flatter. 

What can one conclude, then, but that sua, frost, and water, 

* Doublluas, <U fAe ndciofglaciur beds, tbo mngo nf t«ii]|icnitui-o U f^vaXui. But 
there is oridonco that the winter cold does not pcnclmti! to tho innerninst recosMM nf 
glacier-beds in the fact that streiune continue to flow underneath the ic« all the ytnt 
round, winlor as well as anmiDor, in the Alpa and (1 was infonnod in Greenland) hi 
Oteenland. Experimental proof can bo rcadil; obtained that cren in niidniinimtT 
the bottom temperatDro is cloac to 32° Faht, 
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liave bad infinitely more to do than glaciers with tbe fashioning of 
moantain-forniB and valley-alopeB ? Who can refuse to believe 
that powers which are at work everywhere, which hare been at 
work always, which are so incomparably active, capable, and en- 
during, mast have produced greater effects than a solitary power 
which ie always local in its influence, which has worked, comparor 
tivelif, but for a short time, which is always slow and feeble in its 
operations, and which constantly diminishes in intensity ? 

¥et there are some who refase to believe that sun, frost, and 
water have pUyed an important part in modelling the Alps, and 
hold it as an article of their faith that the Alpine region " ones its 
present conformation mainly to the action of its ancient glaciers"!* 

My reverie was interrnpted by Croz obserring that it was time 
to be off. Less than two hours sufficed to take us to the glacier 
plateau below (where we had left our baggage) ; three quarters of 
an hour more placed as upon the depression between the Grand 
Cornier and the Dent Blanche (Col da Grand Corniert), and at 
6 p.H. we arrived at Abricolla, Croz and Bienor hankered after 
milk, and descended to a village lower down the valley ; but 
Aimer and I stayed where we were, and passed a chilly night 
on some planks in a balf-barnt chalet.} 

" ProfcBsoi TjTidall '• On tho CoDfnmialion of tho Alpe," PhiX. Mag., Sopt 1862. 
t This bod Ih^d crnBBcd, for Iho first time, a few inoDthB before, 
I The following di-lnils may inlorcst mouDtain-olimborii. Left Zinal (5505 (tot) 
2-5 A.M. Thenco to plutuiu 8.E. of Bumniit of Grand Cornier, 5 h. 25 min. From 
tlic iilaleau to tho summit of Iho mountain, 21 houm. Tho last 300 feet of the ridgo 
fnllowcd were escMtdingly rfmrp and narrow, with a great cotniee, from which huge 
icicles depended. Wc were obKged to go undentath tho cornice, and to cnt a way 
through tho Icicles. Descent from summit to plateau, 1 h. 40 min. Sharp snow- 
storm, with thunder. Plateau to summit of Col du Grand Cornier (rocks easyX 
45 min. From tho summit of the Col to tlic end of glncier leading to the weel, 5.5 min. 
Thoiicc to Abricolla (7959). 15 min. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ASCENT OF TIIE DENT BLANCHE. 

" Ood lielp thee, Trav'ller, on thy jontnoy far ; 
The wiad is bittor keen, — the snow o'eihkja 
The hidden pits, and dnng'raua hollow-irays, 
And daikneBs will involve thee.— No kind star 
To-night will guide thoo." .. . . 

H. KiBKS Whitb, 

Ckoz and Biener did not retttrn until past 5 a.h. on June 17, and 
wo then set out at once for Zermatt, intending to cross the Col 
d'Herena. Bat we did not proceed far before the attractions of 
the Dent Blanche w^re felt to l>6 irresistible, and we tamed 
aside up the steep lateral glacier which descends along its south- 
western face. 

The Dent Blanche is a moantain that is little known except to 
the climbing fraternity. It was, and is, repated 
to be one of the most difficult monntains in the 
Alps. Many attempts were made to scale it 
before its ascent was accomplished. Even Leslie 
Stephen hidself, fleetest of foot of the whole 
Alpine brotherhood, once upon a time returned 
discomfited from it. 

It was not climbed until 1862; but in that 
year Mr. T. S. Kennedy, with Mr. Wigram, and 
the guides Jean E. Croz* and Kronig, managed '''^^''" stiphin. 
to conqaer it. They bad a hard fight though before they gained 

* The brother of mj guide Michel Cro)!. 
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the victory ; a fniiooB wind and driving snow, added to the 
natnral difficalties, nearly tnmed the scale against them.* 

Mr. Kennedy started from AhricoUa between 2 and 3 a.ii. oq 
Jnly 18, 1862, and ascending the glacier that is mentioned in the 
opening paragraph, weot towards the point marked 3912 metres 
upon the map ; t then tnmed to the left (thst is, to the north), 
and completed the ascent by the southern ridge — that which 
overhangs the western side of the Schiiubdhl glacier. 

Mr. Kennedy described his expedition in a very interesting 
paper ia the Alpine Jownal. His accoont bore the impress of 
trnth ; yet nnbelievers said that it was impossible to have told (in 
weather snch as was experienced) whether the summit had actually 
been attained, and sometimes roundly asserted that the mountain, 
as the saying is, still remained virgin. 

I did not share these donbts, although they influenced me to 
make the ascent. I thought it might be possible to find an easier 
route than that taken by Mr. Kennedy, and that if we succeeded 
in discovering one we sbonld be able at once to refute his tra- 
duceiB, and to vaunt our superior wisdom. Actuated by these 
elevated motives, I halted my little army at the foot of the 
glacier, and inquired, "Which is best for us to doP — to ascend 
the Dent Blanche, or to cross to Zermatt?" They answered, 
with befitting solemnity, " We think Dent Blanche is best." 

From the chalets of AbricoUa the south-west face of the Dent 
Blanche is regarded almost exactly in profile. From thence it is 
seen that the angle of the face scarcely exceeds thirty degrees, and 
after observing this 1 concluded that the face would, in all proba- 
bility, give an easier path to the summit than the crest of the 
very jagged ridge which was followed by Mr. Kennedy. 

We zigzagged up the glacier along the foot of the face, and 

looked for a way on to it. We looked for some time in vain, for a 

mighty bergsekrund efiectually prevented approach, and, like a 

fortress' moat, protected the wall from assault. We went up and 

• 8co note to p. 70. f Sec map of tho Valley of Zcmuttt. 
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np, until, I Buppose, we were not more than a thonaand feet below 
the point marked 3912 metres ; then a bridge was diacorered, and 
we dropped down on hands and knees to cross it. 



A bergschrund, it was said on p. 182, is a echrnnd, and eome- 
thiag more than a schmod. A echrnnd is simply a big crevasse. 
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A bergschnmd ta frequeDtly, olthongli not always, a big crevasBe. 
The term is applied to the last of the crevasBea that one finds, id 
ascending, before qnitting the glacier, and taking to the rocks 
which botind it. It is the mountains' schrand. Sometimes it is 
very large, hat early in the season (that is to say in the month of 
June or before) hergschmnds are nsnally snowed up, or well 
bridged over, and do not give mnch troable. Later m the year, 
say in Angnst, they are freqnently very great hindrances, and 
occasionally are completely impassable. 

They are lines of mptnre conseqnent npon unequal motion. 
The glaciers below move quicker than the snow or ice which clings 
immediately to the mountains ; hence these fissures result. The 
slower motion of that which is above can only be attributed to its 
having to sustain greater friction ; for the rule is that the upper 
portion is set at a steeper angle than the lower. As that is the 
case, we should expect that the npper portion would move quicker 
than the lower, and it would do so, doubtless, bnt for the retarda- 
tion of the rocks over which, and through which, it passes/ 

We crossed the bergschrund of the Dent Blanche, I suppose, 
at a height of about 12,000 feet above the level of the sea. Our 
work may 1>e said to have commenced at that point. The face, 
although not steep in its general inclination, was so cut np by 
little ridges and cliffs, and so seamed with incipient conloirs, that 
it had all the difficulty of a mnch more precipitous slope. The 
difficulties were never great, bnt they were numerous, and made 
a very respectable total when put together. We passed the berg- 
schrund soon after nine in the morning, and during the next 
eleven hours halted only five-and-forty minutes. The whole of 
the remainder of the time was occupied in ascending and descend- 
ing the 2400 feet which compose this south-western face ; and 
inasmuch as 1000 feet per hour (taking the mean of ascent and 

■ Couloira are iDvariahly protected at their bnscs by bcrgschrandB. An example 
of a couloir with a doublo bergsehnind ia giren on p. IGO. 
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descent) is an ordioar; rate of progrsssion, it is tolerably certain 
that the Deat Blanche is a moautaiu of exceptional difficulty. 

The bindrances opposed to ns b; the monntaiD itself were, 
however, as nothing compared with the atmospheric obstmctiona. 
It is tme there was plenty of, " Are yoa fast. Aimer ? " " Yes." 
" Go ahead, Biener.'^Biener, made secnre, cried, " Come on, sir," 
and Monsieur endeaT6nred. " No, no," aaid Aimer, " not there, — 
?iere" — pointing with his baton to the right place to clntch. Then 
'twas Groz's torn, and we all drew in the rope as the great man 
followed. " Forwards " once mora — and so on. 

Fire hundred feet of this kind of work had been accomplished 
when we were sainted (not entirely unexpectedly) by the first gust 
of a hurricane which was raging aboTe. The day was a lovely one 
for dwellers in the valleys, but we had, long ago, noted some light, 
gossamer clouds, that were hovering round our summit, being 
drawn out in a suspicious manner into long, silky threads. Croz, 
indeed, prophesied before we had crossed the schnind, that we 
shonld be beaten by the wind, and had advised that we should 
return. But I had retorted, " No, my good Croz, you said jnst 
now ' Dent Blanche is best '; we must go up the Dent Blanche." 

I have a very lively and disagreeaUe recollection of this wind. 
Upon the outskirts of the disturbed region it was only felt occa- 
sionally. It then seemed to make rushes at one particular man, and 
when it bad discomfited him, it whisked itself away to some far- 
off spot, only to return, presently, in greater force than before. 

My old enemy — the Matterhorn— seen across the basin of the 
Z'Mnttgletscher, looked totally unassailable. " Do yon think," the 
men asked, " that you, or any one else, will ever get up that 
mountain P " And when, undismayed by their ridicule, I stoutly 
answered, " Yes, bat not upon that side," they bnrst into derisive 
chuckles. I must confess that my hopes sank ; for nothing can 
look more completely inaccessible than the Matterhorn on its 
northern and north-west sides. 
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" FoiwardB " once again. We oTertopped the Dent d'Hereng, 
" Not a thoneand feet more ; in- three honrs ve sh&ll be on the 
stunmit," " Tod mean ten" echoed Croz, eo slow bad been the 
progress. Bnt I was not far wrong in the estimate. At 3.15 ne 
strnck the great ridge followed b; Mr. Kennedy, close to the top of 
the mountain. The wind and cold were terrible there. Progress 
was oftentimes impossible, and we waited, crouching under the lee 
of rocks, listening to ' the shrieking of the mindless wind,' while 
the blasts swept across, tearing off the upper snow and blowing 
it away in streamers over the Schonbiihl glacier—" nothing seen 
except an indescribable writhing in the air, like the wind made 
yisible." 

Our goal was concealed by mist, although it was only a few 
yards away, and Croz's prophecy, that we should stay all night 
upon the summit, seemed likely to come true. The men rose with 
the occasion, although even their fingers had nearly lost sensation. 
There were no mnrmnrings, nor suggestions of return, and they 
pressed on for '*-e little white cone which they knew must be 
near at hand. topped again ; a big mass perched loosely on the 
ridge barred the way ; we could not crawl over, and scarcely dared 
creep round it. The wine went round for the last time. The 
liquor was half-frozen, — still we would more of it. It was all 
gone; the bottle was left behind, and we pushed on, for there 
was a lull. 

The end came almost before it was expected. The clouds 
opened, and I saw that we were all but upon the highest point, 
and that, between us and it, about twenty yards off, there was a 
little artificial pile of stones. Kennedy was a trno man, — it was a 
cairn which he had erected. " What u tbat, Croz ? " " Homme da 
pierres," he bawled. It was needless to proceed farther; I jerked 
the rope from Biener, and motioned that we should go back. He 
did the same to Aimer, and we turned immediately. Th^y did not 
see the stones (they were cutting footsteps), and misinterpreted 
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the reaeoQ of the retreat. Voices were inaudible, and ezplanatiooB 
impoBsible.* 

We commenced the descent of the face. It was bideons work. 
The men looked like imper&onations of Winter, with their hair all 
frosted, and their beards matted with ice. My hands were numbed 
— dead. I begged the others to stop. " We cannot afford to stop ; 
we must continue to move," was their reply. They were right ; to 
stop was to be entirely frozen. So we went down ; gripping rocks 
Tarnished with ice, which pulled the skin from the fingers. Gloves 
were useless ; they became iced too, and the batons slid throagh 
them as slippery as eels. The iron of the axes stuck to the fingers 
— it felt r"^ ^*'^- hat if was useless to shrink, the rocks and the 
axes had to be wped — no faltering would do here. 

We turned back .. 1.12 p.m., and at 8.15 crossed the berg- 
schrund again, not having halted for a minate upon the entire 
descent. During the last t^ o hours it was windless, but time was 
of such vital importance that we pressed on in^sssautly, and did 
not stop until we were fairly upon the glacier. Then we took 
stock of what remained of the tips of our fing There was not 

much skin left; they were perfectly raw, and for weeks afterwards 
I was reminded of the ascent of the Dent Blanche by the twinges 
which I felt when I pulled on my boots. The others escaped with 
some slight frost-bites ; a ad, altogether, we had reason to congra- 
tulate ourselves that we got off so lightly. The men complimented 
me upon the descent, and I could do the same honestly to them. 
If they had worked less vigorously, or harmoniously, we should 
have been benighted upon the face, where there was not a single 
spot upon which it was possible to sit ; and if that had happened, 
I do not think that one would have snrvived to tell the tale. 

We made the descent of the glacier in a mist, and of the 

* The BDUimit of the Dent Blanche b a ridgc^ pediapa one hundred yanla iu 
length. The highest point is usnaUy at its noith-ctutem end. Several aaconU 
besides those made by Mi. Kenned; and the anther have boon loodo Ju late yoais; 

but, as yet, un nnu suums to have discovorcd an easy route up the niouutain. 
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inoraiDe at its base, and of the slopes below, in total darkness, 
and regained the chalets of AbricoUa at 11.45 p.m. We had been 
absent eighteen and a half hours, and out of that time had been 
going not less than Bcveuteen, That night we slept the sleep of 
those who are thoroughly tired." 

Two days afterwardn, when walking into Zermatt, whom should 
we meet bat Mr. Kennedy, " Hullo ! " we said, " we have just seen 
your cairn on the top of the Deut 
Blanche." " No, you haven't," he 
answered, very positively. " What 
do yon mean?" " Why, that you 
cannot have seen my cairn, be- 
cause I didn't make one ! " " Well, 
but we saw a cairn." " No doubt ; 
it was made by a man who weut 
up the mountain last year with 
Lanener and Zurfluh.' " 0-o-h," 
we said, rather disgusted at hear- 
ing news when we expected to 
communicate some, " 0-o-h ! good morning. Kennedy." Before this 
happened, we managed to lose our way upon the Col d'Hereus; 
but an account of that must be reserved for the next chapter. 

* Thu a«v[it uC till' Dvut Itliiiichv in tho hiirdcgl that I havo made. Thcro wiu 
uutliiug n\*ta it hu diaii-ull lu tliu lust 5u0 fott uf the Pointe Ji'ii EcriuB ; but,ou thu 
other huiiil, there wiw hardly a gtup upon it wliich was poaitivi-ly eaey. The wbulu 
i>F tlio Tiicu tiKjuiml nctuul cliuibiug. Thi'ro wag, probably, very little difitTeuco 
ill ilitHcuUy lulweeu the route wu tuuk iu IfiuS, aud that fullowvd by Mt. Kcuoedy 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LOST ON THE COL D'UKItENS.^MY SEVENTH AITEMIT 
TO ASCEND THE MATTERHORN. 

" Oh I yc bmuottul guclH, where in the world arc we ? " 

ClCBtlO. 

We slioulil have Btarted for Zermatt abont 7 a.m. on the IStli, hail 
not Biener asked to be allowed to go to mass at Evoleue, a village 
about two aud a half hours from AbricoUa. He received per- - 
mission, on the condition that he returned not later than mid-daj, 
but he did not come back until 2.30 p.m., and ws thereby got into 
a pretty little mesa. 

The pass which we were about to traverse to Zermatt — the Col 
d'Herens — is one of the few glacier passes in this district which 
have been known almost from time immemorial. It is frequently 
crossed in the summer season, aud is a very easy route, notwith- 
standing that the summit of the pass is 11,417 feet above the 
level of the sea." 

From Abricolla to the summit the way lies chiefly over the 
flat Glacier de Ferpecle. The walk is of the most straightforward 
kind. The glacier rises in geutle undulations ; its crevasses are 
small and easily avoided ; and all you have to do, after once 
getting upon the ice, is to proceed due south, in the most direct 
manner possible. If you do so, in two hours you should be upon 
the summit of the pass. 

Wo tied ourselves in line, of course, when we entered upon the 

lute lukeu iipou Juuc lt> in iiloiio 
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glacier, and placed Biener to lead, bb lie had freqaently crosaed 
the pass ; enppoeiag that hie local knowledge might bbtc us some 
time apon the other side. We had proceeded, I belieTe, abont 
half-way ap, when a little, thin cload dropped down npon n8 from 
ahoYe. It was so light and ganzy, that we did not for a moment 
suppose it wonld become embarrassing, and hence I neglected to 
note at the proper moment the course which we should steer, — 
that is to say, to observe onr precise situation, in regard to the 
summit of the pass. 

For some little time Biener progressed steadily, making a 
tolerably straight track; bnt at length he wavered, and deviated 
sometimes to the right, and sometimes to the left., Croz rushed 
forward directly he saw this, and taking the poor young man by 
his shoulders gave him a good shaking, told him that he was an 
imbecile, to untie himself at once, and to go to the rear. Biener 
looked half-frightened, and obeyed without a murmur. Croz led 
off briskly, and made a good straight track for a few minntes. 
Then, it seemed to me, he began to move steadily round to the 
left. I looked back, but the mist was now too thick to see onr 
tracee, and so we continued to follow onr leader. At last the others 
(who were behind, and in a better position to judge) thought the 
same as I did, and we pulled up Croz to deliver our opinion. He 
took our criticism in good part, bat when Biener opened his mouth 
that was too much for faim to stand, and he told the yoang man 
again, "You are imbecile; I bet yon twenty francs to one that my 
track is better than yoiirt ; twenty francs, now then, imbecile ! " 

Aimer went to the front. He commenced by returning in the 
track for a hundred yards or so, and then started off at a tangent 
from Groz's curve. We kept this course for balf-an-hour, and then 
were certain that we were not on the right route, because the 
snow became decidedly steep. We bore away more and more to 
the right, to avoid this steep bank, bat at last I rebelled, as we 
had for some time been going almost sonth-west, which was 
altogether the wrong direction. After a long discussion we 
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retaraed some distance iu our track, and then steered a little east 
of south, bat we continually met steep snow-slopes, and to avoid 
them went right or left as the case might require. 

We were greatly puzzled, and could not in the least tell 
whether we were too near the Dent Blanche or too close to the 
Tete Blanche. The mists bad thickened, and were now as dense as 
a moderate London fog. There were no rocks or echoes to direct 
as, and the guidance of the compass brought us invariably against 
these steep snow-banks. The men were fairly beaten ; they had 
all had a try, or more than one, and at last gave it up as a bad job, 
and asked what was to be done. It was 7.30 p.m. and only an Lour 
of daylight was left. We were beginning to feel used up, for we 
had wandered about at tip-top speed for the last three hours and a 
half, so I said, " This is my advice ; let us turn in our track, and go 
back as hard as ever we can, not quitting the track for an instant." 
They were well content, but jnst as we were starting oiT, the 
clouds lifted a little, and we thought we saw the Col. It was then 
to our right, and we went at it with a dash. Before we had gone 
a hundred paces down came the mist again. We kept on never- 
theless for twenty minutes, and then, as darkness was perceptibly 
coming on, and the snow was yet rising in front, we turned back, 
and by running down the entire distance managed to get clear of 
the Ferpecle glacier just as it became pitch dark. We arrived at 
our cheerless chalet in due course, and went to bed snpperless, 
for our food was gone ; all very sulky — not to say savage — 
agreeing in nothing except in ballyiug Biener. 

At 7 A.M. on the I9th, we set out, for the third time, for the 
Col d'Herens. It was a fine day, and we gradually recovered our 
tempers as we saw the follies which had been committed on the 
previous evening. Biener'a wavering track was not so bad ; but 
Croz had swerved from the right route from the first, and had 
traced a complete semicircle, so that when we stopped him we 
were facing AbricoUa — whence we had started. Aimer had com- 
menced with great discretion ; but be kept on too long, and crossed 
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the proper route. When I stopped them (because we were going 
Bonth-west), we were a long wa; up the Tete Blanche ! Oar last 
attempt was in the right direction ; we were actoally upon the 
summit of the pass, and in another ten yards we should have com- 
menced to go down bill I It is needless to point oat that if the 
compaae had been looked to at the proper moment— that is, im- 
mediately the mist came down— we shoald hare avoided all onr 
tronblea. It was little use afterwards, except to teU us when we 
were going wrong. We arrived at Zermatt in six and a half hours* 
walking from Abricolla, and Seiler's hospitable reception set ns 
all right again. 

Od the 20th we crossed the Th^odnle pass, and diverged 
from its eammit np the Th^dulhorn (11,391) to examine a route 
which I suggested for the ascent of the Matterbom. Before 
continuing an account of our proceedings, I most stop for a 
minnte to explain' why this new route was proposed, in place of 
that np the sonth-westem ridge. 

The main peak of the Matterhorn may be divided into three 
sections.* The first, facing the Z'Muttgletecber, looks completely 
unassailable ; the second, facing the east, seems inaccessibility 
itself; whilst the third, facing Breil, does not look entirely 
hopeless. It was from this last direction that all my previous 
attempts were made. It was by the south-western ridge, it will be 
remembered, that not only I, but Mr. Hawkins, Professor Tyndall, 
and the chasseurs of Val Tournanche, essayed to climb the moun- 
tain. Why then abandon a route which had been shown to be 
feasible up to a certain point ? 

I gave it up for four reasons. 1. On account of my growing 
disinclination for aretes, and preference for snow and rock-&ces 
(see Chap. XII.). 2. Because I was persuaded that meteorological 
disturbances (by which we bad been bafQed several times) might 
be expected to occur again and again t (see Chaps. IV. and YI.). 

• See Chap. IlL pp. 44-5. 

t Subeoqueot ^ipcricnces of others hate strengthcDed this npiniuD. 
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3. Becaiise I found that the east face was a gross impositioD — 
it looked not fat from perpendioalai, while its angle was, in fact* 
scarcely more than 40°. 4. Because I observed for myself that the 
strata of the monntain dipped to the west-sonth-west. It is not 
necessary to say anything more than has been already said upon the 
first two of these fonr points, bnt npon the latter two a few words 
are indispensable. Let ns consider, first, why most persons receive 
snch an exaggerated impression of the steepness of the eastern face. 

When one looks at the Matterborn from Zermatt, the monntain 
ia regarded (nearly) From the north-eaBt. The face that fronts the 
east is conseqaently neither seen in profile nor in fall front, bat 
almost half-way between the two; it looks, therefore, more steep 
than it really is. The majority of those who visit Zermatt go np 
to the BifTelberg, or to the Gornergrat, and from these places 
the monntain naturally looks still more precipitons, because its 
eastern face (which is almost all that is seen of it) is viewed more 
directly in front. From the Bifiel hotel the slope seems to be set 
at an angle of 70°. If the tourist continues to go southwards, and 
crosses the Theodule pass, he gets, at one point, immediately in 
front of the eastern face, which then seems to be absolutely per- 
pendicnlar. Comparatively few persona correct the erroneous im- 
pressions they receive in these quarters by studying the face in 
profile, and most go away with a very incorrect and exaggerated 
idea of the precipitonsness of this side of the monntain, because 
they have considered the question from one point of view alone. ' 

Several years passed away before I shook myself clear of my 
early and false impressions regarding the steepness of this side of 
the Matterborn. First of all, I noticed that there were places on 
this eastern face where snow remained permanently all the year 
ronnd. I do not speak of snow in gullies, bnt of the considerable 
slopes which are seen upon the accompanying engraving, about 
half-way np the face. Such beds as these could not continue to 
remain thronghout the summer, unless the snow had been able to 
accomnlate in the winter in large masses ; and snow caimot acca- 
Q 2 
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mulate and remaia in large masses, in a Bitoation encb as tliis, at 
angles mach exceeding 45°.* Hence I was bonnd to conclude tliat 
the eastern face was many degrees remoyed from perpendicnlaiity ; 
and, to be sure on this point, I went to the slopes between the 
Z'Mnttgletscher and the Mattetbonigletecber, above the chalets of 
Staffel, whence the face could be seen in profile. Its appearance 
from this direction would be amazing to one who had seen it only 
from the east. It looks so totally different from the apparently 
sheer and perfectly nnclimbable cliff one sees from the Itiffelberg, 
that it is hard to believe the two slopes are one and the same 
thing. Its angle scarcely exceeds 40'. 

A great step was made when this was learnt. This know- 
ledge alone wonld not, however, have cansed me to try an ascent 
by the eastern face instead of by the south-west ridge. Forty 
degrees may not seem a formidable inclination to the reader, nor 
is it for only a small cliff. But it is very onasual to Snd so steep 
a gradient maintained continuously as the general angle of a 
great mountain-slope, and very few instances can be quoted from 
the High Alps of such an angle being preserved over a rise of 
3000 feet. 

I do not think that the steepness or the height of this cliff 
would have deterred climbers from attempting to ascend it, if it 
had not, in addition, looked so repulsively smooth. Men despaired 
of finding anything to grasp. Now, some of the difficulties of the 
south-west ridge came from tlie smoothness of the rocks, although 
that ridge, even from a distance, seemed to be well broken up. 
How much greater, then, might not have been the difficulty of 
climbing a face which looked smooth and unbroken close at 
hand? 

A more serious hindrance to mounting the south-west lidge is 

found in the dip of its rocks to the west-south-west. The great 

mass of the Matterhorn, it is now well ascertained, is composed of 

* I pri'fcr lu Ihi cm Uiu Daft Hiik'. My iiQprrH«iun ie that mow oanaot aDciminlste 
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regnlarly stratified rocks," which rise towards the east. It has 
been meotioQed in the text, more than once, that the rocks on some 
portions of the ridge leading from the Col dn Lion to the summit 
dip outwards, and that fractured edges oyerhang-t This is shown 
in the illnstrations facing pp. 76 and 84; and the annexed 
diagram, Fig. 1, exhibits the same thing 
still more clearly. It will be readily 
understood that snch an arrangement 

is not favonrable for climbers, and that Fig. i. 

the degree of facility with which rocks 
can be ascended that are so disposed, 

must depend very much npon the fre- :■-:.■■■; 

quency or paucity of fissures and joints. 
The rocks of the sonth-west ridge are 

sufficiently provided with cracks, but if /v'^^tjK^S^' v 

it were otherwise, their texture and ar- -^^'ralaKr 

rangement would render them unassail- 
able.} 

It is not possible to go a single time npon the rocks of the 
south-west ridge, from the Col dn Lion to the foot of the G-reat 
Tower, without observing the prevalence of their outward dip, and 
that their fractured edges have a tendency to overhang ; nor can 
one fail to notice that it is upon this account the debris, which 
is rent off by frost, does not remain in situ, but pours down in 
showers over the surrounding cliffs. Each day's work, so to speak, 
is cleared away; the ridge is swept clean; there is scarcely 
anything seen but firm rock.§ 

• Upon this Bubject I bog to refer the reodfi to the valuable note ruruiahed by 
SignorF. GioidaDo in tbe Appendix. 

t See pp. 56 and 73. 

t Weathered graniUi u an admirable rock to climb; its grittj texture giving 
excellent bold to tbe naiU in one's boots. But upon tucb mclamorpbic schiatB a« 
onrnpose the mass of the groat peak of tbe Matterhom, tbo toxturo of tbe rook ilselt 
is of little or no value. 

S I refer bore ouly to that portion of the ridgo vbicli is bctircen the Col in Lion 
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The fact that the mountain is composed of & series of stratified 
beds was pointed oat long ago. De SsuBsnre remarked it, and 
recorded explicitly, in his Tiravda (§ 2243), that they " rose to the 
north-east at an angle of aboat 45°." Forbes noticed it also ; and 
gave it as his opinion that the beds were " less inclined, or 
nearly horizontal." He added, " De Sanssnre is no donbt correct."* 
The tmth, I think, lies between the two. 

I was acquainted with both of the abore-qnoted passages, hnt 
did not tnrn the knowledge to any practical account nntil I re- 
observed the same fact for myself. It was not nntil after my 
repnlse in 1863, that I referred the peculiar difficnltiea of the 
^onth-west ridge to the dip of the strata ; hnt when once persuaded 
that stmctnre and not textnre was the real impediment, it was 
reasonable to infer that the opposite side, that is to say the eastern 
face, might be comparatiTely easy. In brief, that an arrangement 
should be found like Fig. 2, instead of like Fig. 1. This trivial 
deduction was the key to the ascent of the Matterhom. 

The point was, Did the stratii continue with a similar dip 
throughout the mountain ? If they did, then this great eastern 
face, instead of being hopelessly impracticable, shonld be quite the 
reverse. — In fact, it should be a great natural staircase, with steps 
inclining inwards ; and, if it were so, its smooth aspect might be 
of no account, for the smallest steps, inclined in this &ishion, 
would afford good footing. 

Tliey did eo, as far as one conld judge from a distance. When 
snow fell in the summer time, it bronght out long, terraced lines 
upon the mountain ; rudely parallel to each other ; inclined in 
the direction shown (approximately) upon the figures in the accom< 
panying plate ; and the eastern face, on those occasions, was often 
whitened almost completely over ; while the other sides, with the 

nnd tbe Great Tower. The remarks nould not apply to the tocIv higher up (see 
p. 75); higher still the rocka are firm again; yet higher (upon the "Shoulder") 
they aro much disintegrated ; and then, upon the Bnal peak, thej are again flno. 
■ TVaralt thnrn^ the Alpt, 2nd cd. p. 317. 
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exception of the povdered terraces, remained black —for the bbow 
coold not rest npon them. 

The very outline of the mountain, too, confirmed the conjec- 
ture that its stractnre woald assiBt an ascent on the eastern face, 
although it opposed one on all other eides. Look at any photograph 
of the peak from the north-east (or, failing one, the ontline facing 
page 230, which is carefully traced from one), and yon will see 
that npon the right-hand side (that &cing the Z'Uattgletscher) 
there is an incessant repetition of overhanging cliff's, and of slopes 
all trending downwards ; in short, that the character of the whole 
of that side is similar to Fig. 1, p. 229 ; and that npon the left 
hand (or soath-east) ridge, the forms, as far as they go, are sng- 
gestive of the etmctnie of Fig. 2. There is no doubt that the 
contours of the mountain, seen from this direction, have been 
largely influenced by the direction of its beds. 

It was not, therefore, from a freak, that I invited Mr. BeiUy 
to join in an attack upon the eastern face, but from a gradually- 
acquired conviction that it would prove to give the easiest path to 
the summit ; and, if we had not been obliged to part, the mountain 
would, doubtless, have been ascended in 1864. 

My guides readily admitted that they had been greati y deceived 
as to the steepness of the eastern face, when they were halted to 
look at it in profile, as we came down the Z'Unttglotscher, on our 
way to Zermatt ; bat they were far from being satisfied that it 
would turn out to be easy to climb, and Aimer and Biener ex- 
pressed themselves decidedly averse to making an attempt upon it. 
I gave way temporarily before their evident reluctance, and we 
made the ascent of the Theodulhorn to examine an alternative 
route, which I expected would commend itself to them in prefer- 
ence to the other, as a great part of it led over snow. 

There is an immense gully in the Matterhorn, which leads 
up from the Glacier dn Mont Cerviu to a point high up on the 
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south-eaetern tiige.' I proposed to asceod this to its head, and to 
cross over the south-east ridge on to the eastern face. This would 
have brought ns on a level with the bottom of the great snow-slope 
shown upon the centre of the eastern face in the engraving facing 
p. 227. This bdow -slope was to be crossed diagonally, with the 
view of arriving at the snow npon the north-east ridge, which is 
shown upon the same engraving, abont balf-an-inch from the 
snmmit. The remainder of the ascent was to be made by the 
broken rocks, mixed with snow, upon the north side of the moun- 
tain. Croz caught the idea immediately, and thought the plan 
feasible ; details were settled, and we descended to Breil. Luc 
Meynet, the hunchback, was summoned, and expressed himself 
delighted to resume his old vocation of tent-bearer ; and Favre's 
kitchen was soon in commotion preparing three days' rations, for 
I intended to take that amount of time over the afTair — to sleep 
on the first night upon the rocks at the top of the gnlly ; to make 
a push for the snmmit, and to retnm to the tent on the second 
day ; and upon the third to come back to Breil. 

We started at 5.45 a.h. on Jane 21, and followed the rente of 
the Breuiljocht for three hours. We were then in full view of 
our gully, and turned off at right angles for it. The closer we 
approached, the more favonrable did it look. There was a good 
deal of snow in it, which was evidently at a small angle, and it 
seemed as if one-third of the ascent, at least, would be a very 
simple matter. Some suspicions marks in the snow at its base 
suggested that it was not free from falling stones, and, as a meaanre 
of precaution, we turned off on one side, worked up under cover of 
the cliffs, and waited to see if anything should descend. Nothing 
fell, so we proceeded up its right or northern side, sometimes 
cutting steps up the snow and sometimes mounting by the rocks. 
Shortly before 10 a.u. we arrived at a convenient place for a halt, 

* IlH pfwition ii Bhown by the letter F, <m the right of the outliae, on p. BS. 
See also Hap of the Matterhnm and its Glaciers. 
t See p. 94. 
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and stopped to test npon some rocks, immediately close to the 
snow, which commanded an excellent view of the gnllj. 

While the men were unpacking the food I went to a little 
promontory to examine onr proposed route more narrowly, and to 
admire onr noble conloir, which led straight np into the heart of 
the moantain for fnlly one thonsand feet. It then bent towards 
the north, and ran np to the crest of the south-eastern ridge. My 
curiosity was piqued to know what was round this corner, and 
whilst I was gazing np at it, and following with the eye the 
exquisitely drawn cnrves which wandered down the enow in the 
gnlly, all converging to a large rut in its centre, I saw a few little 
stones skidding down. I consoled myself with thinking that they 
would not interfere with ns if we adhered to the side. But then a 
larger one came down, a solitary fellow, rushiag at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour — and another — and another. I was unwilling to 
raise the fears of the men unnecessarily, and said nothing to them. 
The; did not hear the stones. Aimer was seated on a rock, earring 
large slices from a leg of mutton, the others were chatting, and the 
first intimation they had of danger was from a crash — a sudden 
loar — which reverberated awfully amongst the clifTs, and, looking 
np, they saw masses of rocks, boulders and stones, big and little, dart 
round the comer eight hundred feet or so above us, fly with fearful 
for; against the opposite cliffs, rebound from them against the 
walls on our side, and descend; some ricochetting from side to 
side in a frantic manner; some bounding down in leaps of a 
hundred feet or more over the snow ; and others trailing down in 
a jumbled, confused mass, mixed with snow and ice, deepening 
the grooves which, a moment before, had excited my admiration. 
The men looked wildly around for protection, and, dropping the 
- food, dashed under cover in all directions. The precious mutton 
was pitched on one side, the wine-bag was let fall, and its contents 
gushed out from the unclosed neck, whilst all four cowered under 
defending rocks, endeavouring to make themselves as small as 
possible. Let it not be supposed that their fright was unreason- 
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able, or that I was free from it. I took good care to make myself 
safe, and. went and cringed iD a cleft until the storm bad paased. 
But their scramble to get nnder shelter wae indescribably ludi- 
crous. Such a panic I have never witnessed, before or since, 
upon a motmtain- side.* 

This ricochet practice was a novelty to me. It arose, of coarse, 
from the couloir being bent, and from the falling rocks having 
acquired great pace before they passed the angle. In straight 
gullies it will, probably, never be experienced. The rale ia, as I 
have already remarked, that felling stones keep down the centres 
of gullies, and they are out of harm's way if one follows the sides. 



There would have been singularly little amusement, and very 
great risk, in mounting this gaily, and we turned our backs upon 
it with perfect unanimity. The question then arose, " What is 
to be done?" I suggested climbing the rocks above us, but this 
was voted impossible. I thought the men were right, yet would 
not give in without being assured of tbe fact, and clambered up to 

• See FrontiBpicixj. 
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settle the question. In a few mmntes I was broaght to a halt. My 
forces were acattered ; the little hunchback alone was closely fol- 
lowing me — with a broad grin upon his face, and the tent upon his 
shoulder ; Croz, more behind, waa still keeping an eye npon his 
Monsieur; Aimer, a hnndred feet below, sat on a rock with his 
face bnried in his hands ; Bienei was nowhere, ont of sight. " Gome 
down, come down," shoated Groz ; " it is nseless," and I tnmed at 
length, convinced that it was even as be said. Thna my little plan 
was knocked on the head, and we were thrown back npon the 
original scheme. 

We at ouoa made a straight track for Mr. Morshead's Breniljoch* 
(which was the most direct route to take in order to get to the 
Homli, where we intended to sleep, preparatory to attacking the 
eastern face), and arrived upon its snmmit at 12.30 p u. We were 
then onexpectedly checked. The pass, as one, had vanished I and 
we fonnd ourselves cut off from the Fnrggengletscher by a small 
bnt precipitons wall of lOck; — the glacier had sbmnk so much 
that descent was impracticable. During the last honr clonds had 
been coming ap from the sonth ; they now snrrounded ns, and it 
began to blow hard. The men clostered together, and advocated 
leaving the monntain alone. Aimer asked, with more point than 
politeness, " Why don't yon try to go np a mountain which can be 
ascended ? " " It is impossible," chimed in Biener. " Sir," said 
Croz, " if we cross to the other side we shall lose three days, and 
very likely shall not sacceed. Yon want to make ascents in the 
chain of Mont Blanc, and I believe they can be made. Bnt I 
shall not be able to make them with yon if I spend these days 
here, for I must be at Cbamonniz on the 27th." There was force 
in what he said, and his words made me hesitate. I relied npon 
hia strong arms for some work which it was expected wonld be 
nnnsoally difficult. Snow began to fall ; that settled the matter, 
and I gave the word to retreat. We went back to Breil, and on 
to the village of Yal Tonrnanche, where we slept ; and the nest 
• See note to p. 95. 
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day proceeded to GbatiUoQ, and thence ap the TaUe; of Aosta to 
Courmayenr. 

I cannot but regret that the coansels of the guides prevailed. 
If Croz had not uttered his well-intentioned words, fae might still 
have been living. He parted from ns at Chamounix at the appointed 
time, but by a strange chance we met again at Zermatt three 
weeks later, and two days afterwards he perished before my eyes 
on the very mountain from which we turned away, at his advice, 
on the 21st of June. 

On June 23 we mounted to the top of Mont Saxe, to scan the 
Grandcs Jorasses, with the view of ascending it. Five thousand 
feet of glacier- covered precipices rose above us, and up all that 
height we tracked a way to our satisfaction. Three thousand feet 
more of glacier and forest-covered slopes lay beneath, and there, 
there was only one point at which it was donbtfnl if we should 
find a pRth. The glaciers wern shrinking, and were eorronnded 
by bastions of rounded rock, far too polished to please the rough 
mountaineer. We could not track a wayacroas them. However, 
at 4 A.u. the next day, under the dexteroas leading of Michel Croz, 
wo passed the doubtful spot. Thence it was all plain sailing, and 
at 1 p.u. we gained the summit. The weather was boisterous iu the 
npper regions,and storm-cloads driven before thewind,and wrecked 
against our heights, enveloped as in misty apray, which danced 
around and fled away, which cut us off from the material universe, 
and cansed ns to be, as it were, suspended betwixt heaven and 
earth, seeing both occasionally, but seeming to belong to neither. 

The mists lasted longer than my patience, and we descended 
without having attained the object for which the ascent was made. 
At first wo followed the little ridge shown upon the accompanying 
engraving, leading from our summit towards the spectator, and 
then took to the head of the corridor of glacier on its left, which in 
the view is left perfectly white. The slopes were steep and covered 
with new-fallen snow, flour-like and evil to tread upon. On the 
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ascent we bad reriUd it, and had made our staircase witli mncb 
cantion, knowing faU weU that the distnrbsnce of its base wonld 



bring down all that was above. In descending, the bolder spirits 
connselled trusting to luck and a glissade ; the cautious ones advo- 
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c&ted avoiding the slopes aad crossing to the rocks on their farther 
side. The advice of the latter prevailed, and we had half-traTersed 
the snow, to gain the ridge, when the cmst slipped and we went 
along with it. " Halt ! " broke from all fonr, nnanimongly. The 
axe-heads 6ew ronnd as we started on this involuntary glissade. 
It was nseless, they slid over the underlying ice fruitlessly. "H&Ul" 
thundered Croz, as he dashed his weapon in again with snperbnnuui 
energy. No halt could he made, and we slid down slowly, but 
with accelerating motion, driving up waves of snow in front, with 
streams of the nasty stuff hissing all around. Luckily, the slope 
eased off at one place, the leading men cleverly jumped aside oat 
of the moving snow, we others, followed, and the young avalanche 
which we bad started, continuing to pour down, fell into a yawning 
crevasse, and showed us where our grave would have been if we 
had remained in its company five seconds longer. The whole affair 
did not occupy half-a-minute. It was the solitary incident of a 
long day, and at nightfall we re-entered the excellent house kept 
by the courteous Bertolini, well satisfied that we had not met with 
more incidents of a similar description.' 

* The BBCCDt of the Oraudea JonuMB was mode to obt^u a tricv of th« nppcr put 
at tlio Aig. Vorte, and upon tbat account tho westernmost unmmit wbb selected in 
prefereDce to the highest one. Both sunuDits ore shown U|)od tho aocoflipMijing 
engraving. That ou ILu right is (aa it upi)earB to bo) tlio higheaL That upon its left 
is the one which we aeccDiled, aud m about 100 Teut lowec than the other. A coujile 
ofduys ufler out ascent, Henri G rati, Julien Grange, Jos. Mm. Perrod, Alexis (lusai, 
and Danit'l GcK (all of Cntirmayeu)'), followed our traces to the suuniit in order lo 
leom the way. Aa far as mj observation cxtouJs, such things ore seldom done by 
inonoj-graspiug or spiritless guides, and I have much pleasure iu U'iii^able lo 
nioutiou their names. The higbost point (13,799) was ascended on Jiuiu 29-30, 
18(fS, by Mr. Horace Walker, with the guides Melcliior AnUore^, J. Jaan, and 
Julieu Grange. 
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THE FIRST PASSAGE OF THE COL DOLEXT. 
"Men willingl]' believe what tbe; wiab." — Cmsul 

^tBETHiNxiKO mOTULtaiDsers hare been latterly in the habit of going 
np one side of an Alp and coming down the other, and calling the 
ronte a pass. In this confusion of ideas may be recognised the re- 
snlt of the looseness of thought which arises from the absence of 
technical education. The true believer abhors such heresies, and 
obserrea with satisfaction that Providence oftentimes punishes the 
ofieuders for their greediness by causing them to be benighted. 
The faithful know that passes must be made between mountains, 
and not over their tops. Their creed declares that between any 
two mountains there must be a pass, and they believe that the end 
for which big peaks were created — the office they are especially 
designed to fulfil — is to point out the way one should go. This 
is the true faith, and there is no other. 

We set out upon the 26th of June to endeavour to add one more 
to the passes which are strictly orthodox. We hoped, rather than 
expected, to discover a quicker route from Conrmayeur to Cha- 
mounix than the Col du Geant, which was the easiest, quickest, and 
moat direct pass known at the time across the main chain of Mont 
Blancr* The misgivings which I bad as to the result caused us to 
start at the unusual hour of 12.40 a.m. At 4.30 we passed the 
chalets of Pre du Bar, and thence, for some distance, followed the 
track which we had made upon the ascent of Mont Dolent, over the 

• Tbe view of Mont Blano &om a gorge on tlie eoutb of the Italian Val Ferret, 
mid-way between the villages of La Vachey mi Ftia Bac, and about 3000 feot above 
theto, U, in uy ojiinion, thu flneet which oon be oblaiued of that mouutoin nngc 
anywheTQ upoo the Ilnlian side. 
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glacier of the same name (p. 182). At a. quarter past 8 we 
arrived at tlie head of the glacier, and at (he foot of the only 
uteop gradient npon the whole of the ascent. 

It was the bean-ideal of a pass. There was a gap in the moun- 
tains, with a l)ig peak on each aide (Mount Dolent and the Aig. de 
Triolet). A narrow thread of snow led up to the lowest point 
between those mountains, and the blue sky beyond said. Directly 
you arrive here yon will begin to go down. We addressed ourselves 
to our task, and at 10.15 a.u. .arrived at the top of the pass. 

Had things gone as they ought, within six hoars more we should 
have been at Ghsmoanix. Upon the other side we knew that there 
was a couloir in correspondence with that up which we had just 
come. If it had been filled with snow all would have been well. 
It turned oat to be filled with ice. Croz, who led, passed OTer to 
the other side, and reported that we should get down somehow, but 
I knew from the sound of his axe how the somehow would be, aud 
settled myself to sketch, well assured that / should not be wanted 
for an hour to come. What I saw is shown in the engraving. A 
sharp aiguille (nameless), perhaps the sharpest in the whole range, 
backed on the left by the Aig. de Triolet; queer blocks of (probably) 
protogine sticking out awkwardly through the suow ; and a huge 
cornice from which big icicles depended, that broke away occa- 
sionally and weut skiddling down the slope up which we had come. 
Of the Argenticre side I could not see anything. 

Croz was tied np with our good Manilla rope, and the whole 200 
feet were payed out gradually by Aimer and Biener before he ceased 
working. After two hours' incessant toil, he wns able to anchor 
himself to the rock on his right. He then untied himself, the rope 
was drawn in, Biener was attached to the end and went down to 
join his comrade. There was then room enough for me to stand by 
the side of Aimer, and I got my first view of the other side. For 
the first and only time in my life I looked down a slope more than 
a thousand feet long, set at an angle of about 50', which was a sheet 
of ice from top to bottom. It was unbroken by rock or crag, and 
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anything thrown down it sped away unanested nntil the level of 



the Glacier d'Argentiere was reached. The entire basic of that noble 

B 
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gkcier" was spread out at oar feet, and the ridge beyond, cnlmi- 
natiag in the Aig. d'Argenttere, was seen to the greatest adrantage. 
I confess, however, that I paid very little attetttion to the view, for 
there was no time to indulge in snch Inxnries. I descended the 
icy staircase and joined the others, and then we three drew in the 
rope tenderly as Aimer came down. His was not an enviable posi- 
tion, hnt he descended with as mncb steadiness as if his whole life 
bad been passed on ice-slopes of 50°. The process was repeated ; 
Croz again going to the front, and availing himself very skilfnlly of 
the rocks which projected from the cliff on our right. Onr 200 feet 
of rope again came to an end, and we again descended one by one. 
From this point we were able to clamber down by the rocks alone 
for about 300 feet. They then became sheer cliff, and we stopped 
for dinner, abont 2.80 p.k., at the last place upon which we could 
sit. Four honrs' incessant work had brought ns rather more than 
half-way down the gully. We were now approaching, although we 
were still high above, the schrunds at its base, and the guides made 
out, in some way unknown to me, that Nature had perversely placed 
the only snow-bridge across the topmost one towards the centre of 
the gully. It was decided to cut diagonally across the gully to the 
point where the snow-bridge was supposed to be. Aimer and Biener 
undertook the work, leaving Croz and myself firmly planted on 
the rocks to pay out the rope to them as they advanced. 

It is generally admitted that veritable ice-slopes (understanding 
by ice something more than a crust of hard snow over soft snow) 
are only rarely met with in the Alps. They are frequently spoken 
of, but such as that to which I refer are very rarely seen, and still 
more seldom traversed. It is, however, always possible that they 
may be encountered, and on this account, if for no other, it is 
necessary for men who go mountaineering to be armed with ice- 
axes, and with good ones. The form is of more importance than 

• The next generation maj witnees its extinction. The portion of it seen from 
the village of Argentic voe in 18G9 at least one qututer lew in width tlian it wns 
ten years carllor. 
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might be BOpposed. Of course, if yon intend to act as a simple 
amateur, and let others do the work, and only follow in their steps, 
it is not of mach importance what kind of ice-ase yon carry, so 
long as its bead does not fall off, or otherwise behave itself impro- 
perly." There is no better weapon for cutting steps in ice Ihan 
a common pick -axe, and the form of ice-axe which is now usually 
employed by the best guides is very like a miniature pick. My 
own axe is copied from Melchior Anderegg's. It is of wrought iron, 
with point and edge 
steeled . I ts wei ght , 
including spiked 
handle, is four 
pounds. For cut- 
ting steps in ice, 
the pointed end of 
the head is almost 
exclusiTely em- 
ployed; the adze- 
end is handy for 
polishing them up, 
but is principally 
used for cutting in 
hard snow. Apart 
from its value as a 
cutting weapon, it 
is invaluable as a 

grapnel. Itisnatur- *" '""*"■ 

rally a rather awkward implement when it is not being employed 
for its legitimate purpose, and is likely to give rise to much strong 
language in crushes at railway termini, unless its head is protected 
with a leathern cap, or in some other way. Many attempts have 

■ This ftbaetvotion in not mitde without reftnon. I have Bfcn the head of one tumblo 
ntr at a slight top, in rtmBcqueiiw of ilH hftnillp having liecn petfomted liy nn ingo- 
nioOB but iiwlciw almnfTpment nf niiiln. 
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been made, for the eate of conTenience, to fasbion an ice-axe with 
a movable head, but it seems difficnlt or imposeible to produce one 
except at the expense of cntting qnalities, and by increasing the 
weight. 



P- 



I the firm of Fairbaim & 

Co.), qnaintancevith monntain- 

eerii and mannbctnre of tools, 

malci ticnlarly valoable, has con- 

trire seen ; bnt even it seems 

to n rigidity, and not to be so 

powerfol a weapon as the ^,„„„^ ic..Axt "***''® <»inioon kind with 
the fixed head. The sim- pie instrnment which is 

shown in the annexed diagram is the invention of Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, and it an- 
swers the purposes for , 
which he devised it, 
DMmely, for giving bet- 
ter hold npon snow 
and ice than can be 
obtnincd from the common alpenstock, and for cutting an occa- 
nonal step. The amateur scarcely requires anything more im- 
posing, but for serious ice- work a heavier weapon is indispensable. 

To persons armed with the proper tools, ice-slopes are not so 
dangerous as many places which appeal less to the imagination. 
Their ascent or descent is necessarily laborious (to those who do the 
work), and they may therefore be termed difflcnlt. They ought not 
to be dangerons. Yet they always seem dangerous, for one is pro- 
foundly convinced that if he slips he will certainly go to the bottom- 
Hence, any man, who is not a fool, takes particular care to pre- 
serve his balance, and, in consequence, we have the noteworthy 
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fiact that accidents Iiare seldom or never taken place opon ice- 
slopes. 

The aantfl slopes covered with snow are mnch less impressiTe, 
and may bo mnch more dangerous. They may be less slippery, the 
halsnce may be more easily preserved, and if one man slips be may 
be stopped by his own personal efforts, provided the snow which 
over- lies the ice is consolidated and of a rcasonable^depth. Bnt if, 
as is more likely to be the case opon an angle of 50" (or anything 
approaching that angle), there is only a thin stratum of snow which 
is not consolidated, the occurrence of a slip will most likely take 
the entire party aa low as possible, and in addition to the chance of 
broken necks, there will be a strong probability that some, at least, 
will be smothered by the dislodged snow. Such accidents are far 
too common, and their occurrence, as a mle, may be traced to the 
want of cantion which is induced by the apparent absence of danger. 

I do not believe that the use of the rope, in the ordinary way, 
affords the least real security apon ice-slopes. Kor do I think that 
any benefit is derived from the employment of crampons. Mr. 
Kennedy was good enough to present me with a pair some time 
ago, and one of these baa been 
engraved. They are the best 
variety I have seen of the 
species, but I only feel com- 
fortable with them on my feet 
in places where they are not 
of the slightest use, that is in 
situations where there is no 

possibility of slipping, and would not wear them upon an ice-slope for 
any consideration whatever. All such adventitious aids are useless 
if yon have not a good step in the ice to stand upon, and if you have 
got that, nothing more is wanted except a few nails in the boots. 

Aimer and Biener got to the end of their tether ; the rope no 
longer assured their safety, and they stopped work as we advanced 
and coiled it up. Shortly afterwards they struck a streak of snow 
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tbat proved to be just above tbe bridge of which the; were in 
search. The slope steepened, and for thirty feet or so we descended 
face t« the wall, making steps by kicking with tbe toes, and thmst- 
ing the arms well into the holes above, joat ae if they had been 
rounds in a ladder. At this time we were crossing the uppermost 
of the schmnds. Needlesa to say that tbe snow was of an admir- 
able qnality ; this performance woald otherwise hare been impos- 
sible. It was Boon over, and we then foand onrselves upon a hnge 
tbomboidal mass of ice, and still separated from the Argentiere 
glacier by a gigantic crevasse. The only bridge over this lower 
Bchrnnd was at its eastern end, and we were obliged to double back 
to get to it. Gutting coutinaed for half-an-hoor after it was 
passed, and it was 5.35 p.h. before the axes stopped work, and we 
conld at last turn back and look comfortably at tbe formidable 
slope upon which seven hours had been spent.* 

The Gol Dolent is not likely to compete with the Col du 
Geant, and I would recommend any person who starts to cross it 
to allow himself plenty of time, plenty of rope, and ample guide- 
power. There is no difi&culty whatever upon any part 6f the route, 
excepting upon the steep slopes immediately below the summit on 
each side. When we arrived upon the Glacier d' Argentiere, our 
work was as good as over. We drove a straight track to the cha- 
lets of Lognan, and thence the way led over familiar ground. Soon 
after dusk we got into the high road at les Tines, and at 10 p.m. 
arrived at Chamounix. Our labours were duly rewarded. Houris 
brought us champagne and the other drinks which are reserved 
for the faithful, but before my share was consumed I fell asleep in 
an arm-chair. I slept soundly until daybreak, and then tamed 
into bed and went to sleep again, 

• I iBtimatu its lleight at 1200 feet The triaugalatioii of CapL Hiuulet placui 
llif mitiimit of tlic jmtw 11,0^4 ffvt abnvt' the Hen. TIiU, I tbiuk, U Tntliet (ou high. 
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THE FIKST ASCENT OF THE AIGUILLE VERTE. 

" Few have the fortitude of Hoal lo hououi', 
A fHeud's success, wilhoat a touch of envjr." 

Mscmi.vs. 

Michel Croz now parted from os. His new employer had cot 
arriTed at Ghamoaiiix, but Croz considered that he was bound by 
honour to wait for him, and thns Christian Aimer, of Grindelwald. 
became my leading guide. 

Aimer displayed aptitude for mountaineering at an early age. 
Whilst still a very yoang man he was known as a cracb chamois- 
hnnter, and be soon developed into an accomplished guide. Those 
who hare read Mr. Wills' graphic account of the first ascent of the 
Wetterborn* will remember that, when bis party was approaching 
the top of the monntain, two stranger men were seen climbing by 
a slightly different ronte, one of whom carried npon his back a 
yoong fir-tree, branches, leares, and all. Mr. Wills' gnidea were 
extremely indignant with these two strangers (who were evidently 
determined to be the first at the snmmit), and talked of giving 
them blows. Eventually they gave them a cake of chocolate 
instead, and declared that they were good fellows. "Thns the 
pipe of peace was smoked, and tranquillity reigned between the 
rival forces." Christian Aimer was one of these two men. 

This was in 1854. In 1858-9 he made the first ascents of the 
Eigher and the Monch, the former with a Mr. Harrington (?), and 
the latter with Dr. Porges. Since then ho has wandered far and 
• Waitderimji anuntg the Uigh Alpi, 1858. 
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near, from Danphin^ to the Tyrol.' With the exception of 
Melcbior Anderegg, there is not, perhaps, another guide oC snch 
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over, but the little rilla and rivulets were still flowing along the 
surface of the ice : cutting deep troughs where the gradients were 
small ; leaving ripple-marks where the water was with more diffi- 
culty confined to one channel ; and falling over the precipitous 
walls of the great crevaseee, sometimes in bounding cascades, and 
sometimes io diffused streams, which marked the perpendicnlat 



faces with graceful sinuosities.* As night came on, their mustc 
died away, the rivulets dwindled down to rills ; the rills ceased to 
mnrmnr, and the sparkling drops, caught by the hand of frost, 
were bound to the ice, coating it with an enamelled film which 
lasted until the sun struck the glacier once more. 



* Admirtibly rtuJurcJ iu the iM-vouipariyiiig ilruwiiig Uy Mr. Cyruu Jolmsou. 
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We camped on the Conrercle (7800) noder a great rock, and at 
3.15 the next morning started for oar aignille, Leaving the porter 
in charge of the tent and of the food. Tvo hoara' walking over 
crisp snow brought ns up more than 4000 feet, and within about 
1600 feet of the eommit. From no other direction can it be 
approached bo closely with equal facility. Thence the mountain 
steepens. After bis late severe piece of ice-work. Aimer had a 
natural inclination for rocks; but the lower rocks of the final 
peak of the Yerte were not inviting, and he went on and on, 
looking for a way up them, ontil we arrived in front of a great snow 
couloir that led from the Glacier de Talefre right up to the crest 
of the ridge connecting the summit of the Yerte with the mountain 
called Les Droites. This was the route which I intended to be 
taken; but Aimer pointed oat that the gully narrowed at the 
lower part, and that, if stones fell, we should stand some chance 
of getting our heads broken ; and so we went on still more to the 
east of the summit, to another and smaller couloir which ran up 
side by side with the great one. At 5.30 we crossed the schmnd 
which protected the final peak, and, a few minutes afterwards, 
saw the summit and the whole of the intervening route. " Oh ! 
Aiguille Yerte," said my guide, stopping as he said it, " yon are 
dead, you are dead ; " which, being translated into plain English, 
meant that he was cock-sure we should make its ascent. 

Aimer is a quiet man at all times. When climbing he is 
taciturn— and this is one of his great merits. A garrulous man 
is always a nuisance, and upon the moontain-side he may be a 
danger, for actual climbing requires a man's whole attention. 
Added to this, talkative men are hindrances; they are osnally 
thirsty, and a thirsty man is a drag. 

Gnide-booka recommend mountain -walkers to suck pebbles, to 
prevent their throats from becoming parched. There is not mach 
goodness to be got out of the pebbles ; but you cannot suck them 
and keep the month open at the same time, and hence the throat 
does not become dry. It answers just as well to keep the mouth 
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Bhot, withoDt any pebbles inside, — indeed, I think, better ; for if 
yon have occasion to open yoor mouth, yon can do so without 
BwallowiDg any pebbles.* As a mle, amatenrs, and particularly 
novices, will not keep their mouths shut. Tbey attempt to " force 
the pace," they go faster than they can go without being compelled 
to open their months to breathe, they pant, their throats and 
tongues become parched, they drink and perspire copiously, and, 
becoming exhausted, declare that the dryness of the air, or the 
rarefaction of the air (everything is laid upon the air), is in fault. 
On several acconnts, therefore, a mountain-climber does well to 
hold his tongue when he is at his work. 

At the top of the small gully we crossed over the intervening 
rocks Into the large one, and followed it so long as it was filled 
with snow. At last ice replaced snow, and we tnrned over to the 
rocks npon its left. Charming rocks they were ; granitic in 
texture,! gntty, holding the nails well. At 9.45 we parted from 
them, and completed the ascent by a little ridge of snow which 
descended in the direction of the Aiguille du Moine. At 10.15 we 
stood on the summit (13,540), and devoured onr bread and cheese 
with a good appetite. 

I have already spoken of the disappointing nature of purely 
panoramic views. That seen from Mont Blanc itself is notoriously 
unsatisfactory. When yon are npon that sUmmit you look down 
upon all the rest of Europe. There is nothing to look up to ; all 
is below ; there is no one point for the eye to rest .upon. The 
man who is there is somewhat in the position of one who has 
attained all that he desires, — he has nothing to aspire to; his 
position must needs be unsatisfactory. Upon the summit of the 
Yerte there is not this objection. You see valleys, villages, fields ; 

* I heard lately of two well-knowQ moimtAiitecrs who, uailer tho inflttooce o( 
luiklen aUrm, taallowfd tlieir aryilaU. 1 am bnpp; to eaj that they wore ablo to 
<Hjugh them up again. 

t Hand Bpecimane of the highest tocks of the Aiguille Verto caaaot be dUtin- 
guiahod from granito. Tho took id almoxt iduiitieul ia quality with lliat ut tho Eum- 
luit of Mout Duleut, aud ia probably ii graaitiiid gueU», 
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■yoa see moontains interminable tolling away, lakes resting in 
their hollows ; yon hear the tinkling of the sheep-hells as it rises 
tbrongh the clear mountain air, and the roar of the avalanches as 
they descend to the valleys : bnt above all there is the great white 
dome, with its shining crest high above ; nith its sparkling glaciers 
that descend between buttresses which support them: with its 
brilliant snows, pnrer and yet pnrer the farther they are removed 
from this unclean world.* 

Even upon this monntain-top it was impossible to forget the 
world, for some vile wretch came to the Jardin and made hideons 
sounds by blowing through a horn. Whilst we were denonocing 
him a change came over the weather ; comaloaB clonds gathered in 
all directions, and we started off in hot haste. Snow began to fall 
heavily before we were off the snmmit-rocks, oar track was obsciired 
and frequently lost, and everything became so sloppy and slippery 
that the descent took as long as the ascent. The schmnd was re- 
crossed at 3.15 P.M., and thence we raced down to the Convercle, 
intending to have a caronse there ; bat as we ronnded onr rock a 
howl broke simnltaneously from all three of ns, for the porter bad 
taken down the tent, and was in the act of moving off with it. 
"Stop, there! what are yon doing?" He observed that he bad 
thought we were killed, or at least lost, and was going to Ghamonnix 
to communicate his ideas to the guide chef. " Unfasten the tent, 
and get out the food." Instead of doing so the porter fumbled in 
his pockets. "Get out the food," we roared, losing all patience. 
" Here it is," said our worthy friend, producing a dirty piece of 
bread about as big as a halfpenny roll. We three looked solemnly 
at the duff-covered morsel. It was past a joke, — he had devonred 
everything. Mutton, loaves, cheese, wine, eggs, sausages — all was 
gone — past recovery. It was idle to grumble, and useless to wait. 
We were light, and could move quickly, — the porter was laden 
* Tlio Hummit of the Aiguille Vorto waa a enowy dome, large enough for a 
<liiiulrillu. 1 wiis BUrpriscd to aeo the givat bt-ight of Lea DroiUfl. Captain Mieulut 
lilacea it« summit at 13,222 r«vt, but I tUiuk il must be ver; Blightly lawct tbaii tbe 
Verte ilH.ir. 
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inside and ont. We went onr hardest, — he hod to shnffle and trot, 
He streamed vith perspiration ; the mntton and clieese oozed ont 
in big drops, — he larded the glacier. We had onr revenge, and 
dried onr clothes at the same time, bnt when we arrived at the 
Hontanvert the porter was as wet as we had been upon onr arrival 
at the OoQTercle. We halted at the inn to get a little food, and at 
a quarter past eight re-entered Chamonnix, amidst firing of cannon 
and other demonstrations of satisfaction on the part of the hotel- 
keepers. 

One would have thonght that the ascent of this monntain, 
which had been frequently assailed before without success, would 
hare afforded some gratification to a population whose chief 
support is derived from tonrists, and that the prospect of the 
perennial flow of francs which might be expected to result from 
it would hare stifled the jealoosy consequent on the success of 
foreigners,* 

It was not BO. Chamonnix stood on its rights. A stranger 
bad ignored the " regulations," had imported two foreign guides, 
and, furthermore, he had added injury to that insult — he had not 
taken a single Chamonnix guide. Chamonnix would be rerenged ! 
It would bully the foreign guides ; it would tell them they had 
lied, — that they bad not made the ascent! Where were their 
proofs ? Where was the flag upon the summit ? 

Poor Aimer and Biener were accordingly chivied from pillar to 
post, from one inn to another, and at length complained to me. 
Peter Perm, the Zermatt guide, said on the night that we retnrned 
that this was to happen, bnt the story seemed too absurd to be 
true. I now bade my men go out again, and followed them 
myself to see the sport. Chamonnix was greatly excited. The 
btireau of the guide chef was thronged with clamouring men. 
Their ringleader — one Zacbarie Gachat— a well-known guide, of 
no particular merit, but not a bad fellow, was haranguing the 

* The Charoounii tariff price fnr the aaccnt of the Aiguille in now ploccil at £4 
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mnltitnde. He met with more than hia match. My friend 
Eennedjr, who was on the spot, heard of the disturbance and 
mshed into the fray, confronted the bnrly gnide, and thmst back 
his abeiirdities into his teeth. 

There were the materials for a very pretty riot ; bnt they man- 
age these things better in France than we do, and the gensdarmea — 
three strong^ — came down and dispersed the crowd. The gnides 
qnailed before the cocked hats, and retired to cabarets to take little 
glasses of absinthe and other liqnors more or less injariooB to the 
hnman frame. Under the influence of these stimulants, they con- 
ceived an idea which combined rerenge with profit. " Yon have 
ascended the Aignille Verte, yon say. We say we don't believe it. 
We say, do it again ! Take three of na with you, and we will bet 
yon two thonsand francs to one thonsand, that yon won't make 
the ascent ! " 

This proposition was formally notified to me, bat I declined it, 
with thanks, and recommended Kennedy to go in and win, I 
accepted, however, a hundred franc share in the bet, and calcu- 
lated npon getting two hnndred per cent, on my investment. Alas \ 
how vain are hnman expectations 1 Zacharie Gachat was pat into 
confinement, and althongh Kennedy actoally ascended the Aignille 
a week later, with two Ghamonniz guides and Peter Perm, the bet 
came to nothing." 

The weather arranged itself jnst as this storm in a teapot blew 
over, and we left at once for the Montanvert, in order to show the 
Chamouniatds the easiest way over the chain of Mont Blanc, in 
retnrn for the civilities which we had received from them daring 
the past three days, 

■ It should bo said that we rccdved tbo moat polite apologies Toi thU aSaii from 
the chief al Uie geneilDrmca, and an invitalinn to lodge a cnrnplniat Bgaiosl the ring- 
leaders. 'We arccpled hU apolngics, aod declined his invitution. Needless tn iidd, 
Michel Croz toc^ no part in the dcmraurtrution. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE FIRST PASaAGE OF THE COL DE TALfeFRE. 
" TU more by iirt thao foice of n 



The person who discoveted the Col du G^ant most have been a 
shrewd monotaineer. The pass was in use before any other was 
known across the main chain of Mont Blanc, and down to the 
present time it remains the easiest and quickest route from Gba- 
monnix to Conrmayear, with the single exception of the pass that 
we crossed upon the 3d of July, for the first time, which lies 
about mid-way between the Aiguille de Triolet and the Aiguille de 
Talefre, and which, for want of a better name, I have called the Col 
de Talefre. 

When one looks toward the npper end of the Glacier de Talefre 
from the direction of the Jardin or of the Coureicle, the ridge that 
bounds the view seems to be of little elevation. It is overpowered 
by the colossal Grandee Jorasses, and by the almost equally magni- 
ficent Aiguille Verte. The ridge, notwithstanding, is by no means 
despicable. At no point is its elevation less than 11,600 feet. It 
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doee not look anything like this height. The Glacier de Talefre 
monnts with a steady iucline, and the eye is completely deceived. 

In 1864, when prowling about with Mr. Beilly, I instinctively 
fixed apOQ a bent conloir which led up i^rona the glacier to the 
lowest part of the ridge ; and when, after croBsing the Col de 
Triolet, I saw that the other aide presented no particnlar difficulty, 
it seemed to me that this was the one point in the whole of the 
range which wonH afford an easier passage than the Col da Geaut. 

We set oat from the Montanvert at 4 a.k. upon July 3, to see 
whether this opinion was correct, and it fortunately happened that 
the Bev. A. G. Girdlestone and a friend, with two Chamonuix 
guides, left the inn at the same hour as ourselves, to cross the Col 
dn Geant. We kept in company as far as our routes lay together, 
and at 9.35 we arrived at the top of our pass, having taken the 
route to the south of the Jardin. Description is unnecessary, as 
our track is laid down very clearly on the engraving at the head 
of this chapter. 

Much snow had fallen during the late bad weather, and as we 
reposed apon the top of our pass (which was about 11,650 feet 
above the level of the sea, and 600 feet above the Col du Geant), 
wo saw that the descent of the rocks which intervened between us 
and the Glacier de Triolet would require some caution, for the sun's 
rays poured down directly npon them, and the snow slipped away 
every now and then from ledge to ledge just as if it had been 
water, — in cascades not large enough to be imposing, but sufficient 
to knock us over if we got in their way. This little bit of cliff 
consequently took a longer time than it shonld have done, for 
when we heard the indescribable swishing, hissing sound which 
announced a coming fall, we of necessity huddled under the lee of 
the rocks nntil the snow ceased to shoot over us. 

We got to the level of the Glacier de Triolet without misad- 
venture, then steered for its left bank to avoid the upper of its two 
formidable ice-falls, and after descending the requisite distance by 
some old snow lying between the glacier and the cliffs which border 
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it, crossed directl; to the right bauk over the level ice between the 
two ice-tails." The right bank was gained without any trouble, 
and we found there numerouB beds of bard enow (avalanche debris) 
down which we could ma or glissade as fast as we liked. 

Glissading is a very pleasant employment when it is accom- 
plished successfully, and I have never seen a place where it can be 
more safely indulged in than 
the snowy valley on the right 
bank of the Glacier de Triolet. 
In my dreams I glissade de- 
lightfully, but in practice I 
find that somehow the snow 
will not behave properly, and 
that my alpenstock wUl get 
between my legs. Then my 
legs go where my head should 

be, and I see the sky revolving » 

at a rapid pace; the snow rises ' x 

np and smites me, and rnns 

away ; and when it is at last overtaken it suddenly stops, and we 
come into violent collision. Those who are with me say that I 
tumble head over heels, and there may be some truth in what they 
say. Streaks of ice are apt to make the heels shoot away, and stray 
stones cause one to pitch headlong down. Somehow these things 
always seem to come in the way, so it is as well to glissade only 
when there is something soft to tumble intb.f 

Near the termination of the glacier we could not avoid travers- 
ing a portion of its abominable moraine, but at 1.30 p.m. we were 

• Below the second ice-Ml tbo glacier is completely wvtrod up with moraine 
nutter, and it tbe Uft bftok is followed, one it compelled either to treverw this 
howling waste ot to lose much time upon the tedious anil somewhat ditlicult rocks of 
Mont Rouge. 

t In glissading an erwt posltioii should be maintainwl, and thepnintof thcalpcn- 
stoci allowed to trail over the snow. If it is necessdry to slop, or to sUckcn speed, 
tbe point is presaol Hgninst the xlopr. an sbnwn in tho illuslralion. 
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clear of it, and threw ourselves upon some springy tarf consciotts 
that our day's work was over. Ad hour afterwards we resumed 
the march, crossed the Doire torrent by a bridge a little below 
Gruetta, and at five o'clock entered Conrmayeur, having occupied 
somewhat less than ten honrs on the way. Mr. Girdlestone's party 
came in, I believe, abont fonr hours afterwards, so there was no 
doubt that we made a shorter pass than the Col da Geant ; and I 
believe we discovered a quicker way of getting from Ghamounis to 
Conrmayeur, or vice versa, than will be fonnd elsewhere, bo long as 
the chain of Mont Blanc remains in its present condition.* 

* ComporboD of the Col do Triolet Kith the Col do Toliirro will bIiow wbitt a great - 
differenoo in caso thero maj bo between tracks which uro nearly identical. For a di»- 
tanco of scvoml miles thc«o routes are eoarccl; more than haU-e-iiiilo apart Nearly 
every step of the former is difficult, whilet the latter has no difficolty whatever. The 
ronle wo adopli>d over the Col de Talifre may pcriiape be improved. It may bo poa- 
siblo [a go directly from the head of the Glacier de Triolet to its right bank, and. If 
an, at Iea«t thirty minutes might bo saved. 

The following is a list of Uio principal of the passes across the main ridge of 
the range of Hunt Blane, with the years in which Uie flrat passages wore effected, as 
far as I know them :— 1. Oil dc Tr^t£le (18<H), between Aig. da Glacier and Aig. 
de TriSlatf te. 2. Col do Miago, botweeo Aig. de Miago and Aig. do Bionnaasay. 3. 
(^ol du DtMne (1)M>5), over the Dome du GoCltcr. 4. Col du Mont Blanc (1868), over 
Mont Blanc. 5. Col dc la Bronva (1SG5), between Mont Blane and Mont Handit. 
6. Col df la Toui Sonde (18C7), over la Toor Rondo. T. Col du G&nt, between la 
Tour Itondc and Aig«. Marbr^es. S. Col dea Grandes Jorasses (IST3), between the 
GrandcB and Pctitcs JiiraasfS. 9. Col de I*Bchaui (1877), between the Aig. de 
I'Elioulemcnt aud the Aig. de Lcscliani. 10. Col Pierre Joseph (18G6), over Aig. 
do I'ElKralcment. 11. Col de Tolefre (1865), between Aigs. Tafifre and Triolet. 
12. Col deTriolt't(18C4), between Aigs-Talfefre and Triolet 13. Col Dolont(186.'i), 
between Aig. dc Triolet and Mont Uolent. 11. Col d*Argentii>ro (I8Gt), between 
Mont Dolcnt and la Tour Noiro. 15. Ctil de la Tour Noire (1863), between the 
Tonr Noire and the Aig. d'Argentiurc. II!. Col du Cbardonnct (18133), between 
Algs. d'Argcntiirc awl Clionlonnet. 17. Col du Tour, between Aigs. du Chardonnet 
and Tour. 
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THE FIKST ASCENT OP THE RUISETTE — THE MATTER ItOliN, 
" la almoit orerj art, experionco ia wrath more than precepts." 

QmNTILTAN. 

Au. of the excnreions that were set down in 1117 programme had 
been carried ont, with the exception of the ascent of the Matter> 
horn, and we now tnrned oar faces in ite direction, bnt instead of 
returning wa the Val Tournanche, we took a ronte across conntry, 
and bagged upon our way the summit of the Buinette. 

We passed the night of July 4, at Aosta, under the roof of the 
genial Tairraz, and on the 5th went by the Val d'OlIomont and 
the Col de la Fen^tre (9140) to Chermontane. We slept that 
night at the chalets of Chanrion (a foul spot, which should be 
avoided), left them at 3.50 the next morning, and after a short 
scramble over the slope above, and a half-mile tramp on the glacier 
de Breney, we crossed directly to the Suinette, and went almost 
straight up it. There is not, I suppose, another mountain in the 
Alps of the same height that can be ascended so easily. You have 
only to go ahead : upon its sonthern side one can walk about 
almost anywhere. 

Though I speak thus slightingly of a very respectable peak, I 
will not do anything of the kind in regard to the view which it 
gives. It is happily placed in respect to the rest of the Pennine 
Alps, and as a stand-point it has not many saperiors. You see 
mountains, and nothing bnt mountains. It is a solemn — some 
would say a dreary — view, but it is very grand. The great Combin 
(14,164), with its noble background of'the whole range of Mont 
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Blanc, neTer looks so big as it does from here. In the contraiy 
direction, the Matterbom oTerpowers all hesides. The Dent 
d'H^rens, although closer, looks a mere outlier of its great neigh- 
hour, and the snows of Monte Bosa, behind, seem intended for no 
other purpose than to give relief to the crags in front. To the 
south there is an endless array of Bee's and Becca'e, backed by the 
great Italian peaks, whilst to the north Mont Pleurear (12,159) 
holds it own against the more distant Wildstrubel. 

We gained the summit at 9.15,* and stayed there an hour and 
a half. My faithful guides then admonished me that Prerayen, 
whither we were hound, was still far away, and that we had yet to 
cross two lofty ridges. So we resumed onr harness and departed ; 
not, however, before a huge cairn had been built out of the blocks 
of gneiss with which the summit is bestrewn. Then we trotted 
down the slopes of the Ruiaette, over the glacier de Breney, and 
across a pass which (if it deeerves a name) may be called the Col 
des Portons, after the neighbouring peaks. Thence we proceeded 
across the great Otemma glacier towards the Col d'Olen. 

The part of the glacier that wa traversed was overspread with 
snow which completely concealed its numerous pitfalls. We 
marched across it in single file, and, of course, roped together. 
All at once Aimer dropped into a crevasse up to his shoulders. I 
pnlled in the rope immediately, but the snow gave way as it was 
being done, and I had to spread out my arms to stop my descent. 
Biener held fast, and said afterwards, that his feet went through as 
well ; 80, for a moment, all three were in the jaws of the crevasse. 
We now altered our course, so as to take the fissures transversely, 
and changed it again after the centre of the glacier was passed, 
and made directly for the summit of the Col d'Olen, 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, after what I have said 

• After cmasing the glncior do Breney, w© asocnded by some ddbna, and then by 
Bonio diffy f^unil, to the glacier which Bunouuds the podk upon the ionth ; bore to 
the loft (that u t» llie west) and wont up the edge of the gbicier ; and lastly took to 
tlio aiite of the ridge which dcHM'uils tonnrds the south-west, and followed it to the 
Bumrait (12,727), 
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before, that it is my invariable practice to employ a rope when 
traversing a snow-covered glacier. Many guides, even the best 
ones, object to be roped, more especially early in the morning, when 
the snow is hard. They object sometimes, because they think it 
is anneeessary. Grerasses that are bridged by Bnow are almost 
always more or less perceptible by undulations on the surface ; the 
snow droops down, and hollows mark the coureea of the chasms 
beneath. An experienced guide usually notices these almost im- 
perceptible wrinkles, steps one aide or the other, as the case may 
require, and rarely breaks through unawares. Qnides think there 
is no occasion to employ a rope because they think that they will 
fwt be taken by surprise, Michel Groz used to be of this opinion. 
He used to say that only imbeciles and children required to be 
tied up in the morning. I told him that in this particular matter 
I was a child to him. " You see these things, my good Croz, and 
avoid them. I do not, except yon point them out to me, and so 
that which is not a danger to you, is a danger to me." The 
sharper one's eyes get by use, the less is a rope required as a pro- 
tective against these hidden pitfalls ; but, according to roy experi- 
ence, the sight never becomes so keen that they can be avoided 
with unvarying certainty, and I mentioned what occurred upon 
the Otemma glacier to show that this is so. 

I well remember my first passage of the Col Theodule — the 
easiest of the higher Alpine glacier passes. We had a rope, but 
my guide said it was not necessary, be knew all the crevasses. 
However, we did not go a quarter of a mile before he dropped 
through the snow into a crevasse up to his neck. He was a heavy 
man, and would scarcely have extricated himself alone ; anyhow, 
he was very glad of my assistance. When he got on to his legs 
again, he said, " Well, I had no idea that there was a crevasse 
there 1 " He no longer objected to use the rope, and we proceeded ; 
upon my part, with greater peace of mind than before. I have 
crossed the pass fourteen times since then, and have invariably 
insisted upon being tied together. 
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GrnideB object to the nee of the rope upon snow-covered glacier, 
hecanse the; are afraid of being laughed at by their comrades; 
and this, perhaps, is the more commOQ reason. To illustrate this, 
here is another Th^odole experience. We arriyed at the edge of 
the ice, and I required to he tied. My guide (a Zermatt man of 
repute) Baid that no one used a rope going across that pass. I 
declined to argue the matter, and we put on the rope; though 
very mtich against the wish of my man, who protested that he 
should hare to submit to perpetual ridicule if we met any of his 
acquaintaucee. We had not gone very far before we saw a train 
coming in the contrary direction. " Ah ! " cried my man, " there 
is R — (mentioning a guide who need to be kept at the Bifiel 
Hotel for the ascent of Monte Rosa) ; it will be as I said, I shall 
never hear the end of this." The guide we met was followed by a 
string of tom-fools, none of whom were tied together, and had his 
face covered by a mask to prevent it becoming blistered. After 
we had passed, I said, " Now, ebonld K — make any observations 
to you, ask him why he takes such extraordinary care to preserve 
the skin of his face, which will grow again in a week, when he 
neglects such an obvious precaution in regard to his life, which he 
can only lose once." This was quite a new idea to my guide, and 
he said nothing more against the use of the rope so long as we 
were together. 

I believe that the unwillingness to use a rope upon snow- 
eovered glacier which born mountaineers not nnfrequently exhibit, 
arises — First, on the part of expert men, from the consciousness 
that they themselves incur little risk ; secondly, on the part of 
inferior men, from fear of ridicule, and from aping the ways of 
their superiors; and, thirdly, from pure ignorance or laziness. 
Whatever may be the reason, I raise up my voice against the ne- 
glect of a precaution so simple and go effectual. In my opinion, the 
very first thing a glacier traveller requires is plenty of good rope. 

A committee of the English Alpine Club was appointed in 
18U4 to test, and to report upon, the most suitable ropes for 
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monntaineeriag purposes, and thoBe vbich were approved are 
probably a^ good aa can be found. One is made of Manilla and 
anotber of Italian hemp. The former ia the heavier, and weighs 
a little more than an ounce per foot (103 oze. to 100 feet). The 
latter weighs 79 oza. per 100 feet ; bnt I prefer the Manilla rope, 
because it is more handy to handle. Both of these ropes will 
sustain 168 lbs. falling 10 feet, or 196 lbs. falling 8 feet, and they 
break with a dead weight of two tons," In 1865 we carried two 
100 feet lengths of the Manilla rope, and the inconvenience arising 
from its weight was more than made up for by the security which 
it afforded. Upon several occasions it was worth more than an 
extra guide. 

Now, touching the ■use of the rope. There is a right way, and 
there are wrong ways of using it. I often meet, upon glacier- 
passes, elegantly got-up persons, who are clearly out of their 
element, with a guide stalking along in &ont, who pays no 
attention to the inno- 
cents in his charge. 
They are tied to- 
gether as a matter of 
form, but they evi- 
dently have no idea 
why they are tied up, 
for they walk side by 

side, or close together, with the rope trailing on the snow. If one 
tumbles into a crevasse, the rest stare, and say, " La ! what is the 
matter with Smith ? " unless, as is mora likely, they all tumble in 
together. This is the wrong way to use a rope. It is abuse of 
the rope. 

It is of the first importance to keep the rope tant from man to 

man. If this is not done, there is no real security, and yonr risks 

may be considerably magnified. There is little or no difficulty in 

extricating one man who breaks through a bridged crevasse if the 

• Mauufftcturod and sold by Mcbotk. Buokingham, Btoail Street, Bloomsbury. 
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rope is taat ; but the case may be very awkward if two break 
through at the same moment, close together, and there are only 
two others to aid, or perhaps only one other. Further, the rope 
onght.not upon any account to graze over enow, ice, or rocks, 
otherwise the strands suffer, and the lives of the whole party may 
be endangered. Apart from this, it is extremely annoying to have 
a rope knocking about one's heels. If cironmstances render it 
impossible for the lope to be kept taat by itself, the men behind 
should gather it up round their hands,* and not allow it to 
inconunode those in adTance. A man most either be incompetent. 




careless, or selfish, if he permits the rope to dangle about the heels 
of the person in front of him. 

The distance from man to man must neither be too great nor 
too small. About 12 feet between each is sufficient. If there are 
only two or three persons, it is prudent to allow a little more — 
say 15 feet. More than this is unnecessary, and less than 9 or 10 
feet is not much good. 

It is essential to examine your rope from time to time to see 
that it is in good condition. If you are wise you will do this 
yourself every day. Latterly, I have examined erery inch of my 
rope overnight, and upon more than one occasion have found the 
strands of the Manilla rope nearly half severed through accidental 
grazes. 

* Fon example, wkon the leader tiupeots crevasses, and fouiuli for tfaetn, in the 
maimer bIiowh in the engraving, he uauallj low« half a step or more. The secoDd 
man should take a torn of the rope around his hand to draw it back in com the 
leader goes through. 
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Thus far the rope has been supposed to be employed npoa level, 
BDOw-covered gl&cier, to prevent any risk from concealed creraBsee. 
On rocks and on slopes it is naed for a different purpose (namely, 
to guard against slips), and in these cases it is equally important 
to keep it taut, and to preserre a reasonable distanee one from the 
other. It is much more troublesome to keep the rope taut upon 
elopes than upon the level ; and upon difficult rooks it is all but 
impossible, except by adopting the plan of moving only one at a 
time (see p. 115). 

There is no good reason for employing a rope upon easy rocks, 
and I believe that its needless use is likely to promote carelessness. 
On difficult rocks and on snow-slopes (frequently improperly called 
ice-slopes) it is a great advantage to he tied together, provided the 
rope is handled properly ; but upon actual ice-slopes, such as that 
on the Col Dolent (p. 240), or upon slopes in vhich ice is mingled 
with small and loose rocks, such as the upper part of the Pointe 
des Ecrins, it is almost useless, because a slip made by one 
person might upset the entire party.' I am not prepared to say, 
however, that men should not be tied together apon similar slopes. 
Being attached to others nsnally gives confidence, and confidence 
decidedly assists stability. It is more questionable whether men 
should be in such places at all. If a man can keep on his feet upon 
an eaealier cut in an ice-slope, I see no reason why he should be 



* WlioD Bevoral pereous ore doBCCwlitig such pluoea, it U evident that the latl 
nan cannot derire anj assiiitanoe from the rope, and bo might oa well bo untied. 
Pottlj upon tliiB aooount, it ie ubouI to place one of the Btrongeet and Bteadiest men 
lust. Now, although this oannot be termed a Hentiel««a precaution, it in obvious that 
it ia a perfectlf useleae one, if it b true tbat a single Blip would upset the entire party. 
The best plan I know is that which we adopted on the descent of the Col Dolent, 
namely, to let one man go in advance until he reaches some secure point. This one 
then detaohce himself, the rope is drawn up, and another man ia sent down to join 
him, and so on until the lost. The last man still oocupies the most difficult post, 
and should be the steadiest man ; but he is not exposed to any risk from his com- 
rades slipping, and the;, of course, draw in the rope as he descends, so that his posi- 
tion is less haianlous than if he vecv to come down quite by himself. 
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debarred from makiDg use of that particular form of staircase. If 
he cannot, let him keep clear of such places.' 

There would be no advantage in dieconrsiog upon the use of the 
rope at greater length. A single day upon a mountain's side will 
give a clearer idea of the valne of a good rope, and of the nnmeroas 
purposes for which it may he employed, than any one will obtain 
from reading all that has been written apon the subject ; bat no 
one will become really expert in its management withont much 
experience. 

From the Col d'Olen we proceeded down the Combe of the 
same name to the chalets of Frerayen, and passed the night of the 
fith under the roof of oar old acquaintance, the wealthy herdsman. 
On the 7th we crossed the Ya Comere pass, en route for Breil. 
My thoughts were fixed on the Matterhorn, and my guides knew 
that I wished them to accompany me. They had an arersion to 
the mountain, and repeatedly expressed their belief that it was 
useless to try to ascend it. "Anything but Matterhorn, dear sir ! " 
said Aimer ; " anything but Matterhorn." He did not speak of 
ilifBculty or of danger, nor was he shirking work. He offered to 
go anywhere; but he entreated that the Matterhorn should be 
abandoned. Both men spoke fairly enough. They did not think 
that an ascent could be made ; and for their own credit, as well as 
for my sake, they did not wish to undertake a business which, in 
their opinion, would only lead to loss of time and money. 

* If jou oro out upon an eicureiou, and find tho work bcooming to aidnouit 
tliut yoQ haro great difficult; in maintoiuiug joui balance, jod should at once 
ictirc, and not imperil Iho livoi of others. I un well aware that the withdvawal of 
ono person fur auch reasons would usually necossitato tho retreat of a second, and 
that expeditions would be often cut short if thia wore to happen. M'ith tho fear of 
this beforo their eyes, 1 believe that many amateurs continue to go on, albeit welt 
convinced that thej ought not. The; do not wish to stop the sport of their com- 
rades; but they frequently suffer mental tortures in conscquonco, which ukvI 
cmphutieully do not usxist thuit sUbilily, and are likely to lead lo somethin); even 
moro dlBogrceabto than the abandonment of tho excursion. Tho monJ is, Uko an 
adoquulo number of guides. 
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I sent tbem by the Bhott cat to Brei), and walked down to 
Val Tonroanche to look for Jean-Antoine Carrel. He was not 
there. The villagerB said that he, asd three others, had started on 
the 6th to try the Matterhora by the old way, on their own 
account. They will have no luck, I thought, for the clouds were 
low down on the mountains ; and I walked up to Breil, fully 
expecting to meet them. Nor was I disappointed. About half- 
way up I saw a gronp of men clustered around a chalet upon the 
other side of the torrent, and, crosaing over, found that the party 
had returned. Jean-Antoine and Giesar were there, 0. E. Gorret, 
and J. J. Maqnignaz. They had had no success. The weather, 
they said, bad been horrible, and they bad scarcely reached the 
glacier du Lion. 

I explained the situation to Carrel, and proposed that we, 
with Ciesar and another man, should cross the Th^odnle by moon- 
light on the 9th, and that upon the 10th wo should pitch the tent 
as high as possible upon the east face. He was unwilling to 
abandon the old route, and urged me to try it again. I promised 
to do BO provided the new route failed. This satisfied him, and he 
agreed to my proposal. I then went up to Breil, and discharged 
Aimer and Biener— wiHi much regret, for no two men ever serTod 
me more faithfully or more willingly." On the next day they 
crossed to Zennatt. 

The 8th was occupied with preparations. The weather was 
stormy; and black, rainy vapours obscured the mountains. Towards 
evening a young man came from Val Toumanche, and reported 
that an Englishman was lying there, extremely ill. Now was the 
time for the performance of my T0w;t aud on the morning of 
Sunday the 9th I went down the valley to look after the sick man. 
On my way I passed a foreign gentleman, with a mule and several 
porters laden with baggage. Amongst these men were Jean- 

* Dnr'tug tlio prccoliDg cigliU'tiD days (I oxcludu r4uD<luyd ami other uou-worluug 
(b>yii)we asoendLiI more than 100,000 fi.t:t, anJ auHcuudinl 9S,000 feut. 
t See 1.. 79. 
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Antoiae and CsBaar, carrying some bsrometerB. " Hullo ! " I eaid, 
"what are you doing?" They explained that the foreigner had 
arrived just as they were Betting out, and that they were assisting 
his porters. " Very well ; go on to Breil, and await me there ; we 
start at midnight as agreed." Jean-Aatoine then said that be 
should not be able to serve me after Tuesday the 11th, as he was 
engaged to travel " with a family of distinction " in the valley of 
Aosta. " And Gsesar ? " " And C«esar also." " Why did you not 
say this before?" " Because," said be, " it was not settled. The 
engagement is of long standing, but the day was not fixed, When 
I got back to Val Tournanche on Friday night, after leaving you, I 
found a letter naming the day." I could not object to the answer ; 
but the prospect of being left guideless was provoking. They 
went up, and I down, the valley. 

The sick man declared that he was better, though the exertion 
of saying as much tumbled him over on to the floor in a fainting fit. 
He was badly in want of medicine, and I tramped down to Cha- 
tillon to get it. It was late before I returned to Val Tournanche, 
for the weather was tempestuous, and rain fell in torrents. A figure 
passed me under the church porch. " Quivivef" " Jean-Antoine." 
" I thought you were at Breil." " No, sir : when the storms came 
on I knew we should not start to-nigbt, and ao came down to sleep 
here." "Ha, Carrel I" I said; " this is a great bore. If to-morrow 
is not fine we shall not be able to do anything together. I have 
sent away my guides, relying on you ; and now yon are going to 
leave me to travel with a party of ladies. That work is not fit for 
yoa (he smiled,. I supposed at the implied compliment) ; can't yon 
send some one else instead?" "No, monsieur. I am sorry, but 
my word is pledged. I should like to accompany yon, but I 
can't break my engagement." By this time we had arrived at the 
inn door. " Well, it is no fault of yours. Come presently with 
Csesar, and have some wine." They came, and we aat np till 
midnight, recounting our old adventures, in the inn of Val 
Tournanche. 
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The weather continned bad npoii the 10th, and I retntned to 
Breil. The two Carrels were again hovering about the above men- 
tioned chalet, and I bade them adiea. lu the evening the sick man 
crawled Up, a good deal better ; but his was tbe only arrival. The 
Monday crowd" did not cross the Theodnle, on account of the con- 
tinued storms. The inn was lonely, I went to bed early, and was 
awoke the next morning by the invalid inquiring if I had " heard 
the news." " No ; what news ? " " Why," said he, " a large party 
of guides went o£F this morning to try the Matterhom, taking with 
them a mule laden with provisions." 

I went to the door, and with a telescope saw the party upon 
the lower slopes of the mountain. Favre, the landlord, etood by. 
" What is all this abont ? ' I inquired, " who is the leader of this 
party ? " " Carrel," . " What ! Jeau-ABtoine ? " " Yes ; Jean- 
Antoine." " Is Csesar there too ? " " Yes, he is there." Then I saw 
in a moment that I bad been bamboozled and humbugged ; and 
learned, bit by bit, that the affair had been arranged long before- 
hand. The start on the 6th had been for a preliminary reconnais- 
sance ; the mule, that I passed, was conveying stores for the attack ; 
the ' family of distinction ' was Signer F. Giordano, who had just 
despatched the party to facilitate the way to the summit, and who, 
when the facilitation was completed, was to be taken to the top 
along with Signor Sella ! t 

I was greatly mortified. My plans were upset ; the Italians 
had clearly stolen a march upon me, and I saw that the astute 
Favre chuckled over my discomfiture, because the route by the 
eastern face, if successful, would not benefit his inn. What was to 
be done ? I retired to my room, and soothed by tobacco, re-studied 
my plans, to see if it was not possible to outmanoeuvre the Italians. 

" They have taken a mule's load of provisions." That is one point 

* TouruU uauallj congregate at Zennatt upon Sundays, and large gangi and 
droreg croaa the Th^odule paEs <m MondAya. 

t The Ilaliau MiniBter. Si^or Giordano had undertaken the buiiiDCBs armngo- 
mcnte fnr Signor Sclbk. 
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in my favonr, for they will take two or three days to get through 
the food, and, nntil that is done, no work will be accomplished." 
" How is the weather ?" I went io the window. The monntain was 
smothered np in mist. " Another point in my faronr." " They are 
to facilitate the way. Well, if they do that to any pnrpose, it will 
be a long job." Altogether, I reckoned that they conld not pos- 
sibly ascend the monntain and come back to Breil in lees than 
seven days. I got cooler, for it was evident that the wily ones 
might be outwitted after all. There was time enough to go to 
Zermatt, to try the eastern face, and, Bbonld it prove inipractic&ble, 
to come back to Breil before the men returned ; and then, it seemed 
to me, as the mountain was not padlocked, one might start at the 
same time aa the Messieurs, and yet get to the top before them. 

The first thing to do was to go to Zenntktt. Easier said than 
done. The seven guides upon the mountain included the ablest 
men in the valley, and none of the ordinary muleteer-guides were 
at Breil. Two men, at least, were wanted for my baggage, bat not 
a soul could be found. I ran about, and sent about in all direc- 
tions, bat not s single porter conld be obtained. One was with 
Carrel ; another was ill ; another was at Chatillon, and eo forth. 
Even Meynet, the hunchback, conld not be induced to come ; he 
was in the thick of some important cheese-makiug operations. I 
was in the position of a general without an army ; it was all very 
well to make plans, but there was no one to execute them. This 
did not much trouble me, for it was evident that so long as the 
weather stopped traffic over the ThMnle pass, it would hinder 
the men equally upon the Hatterhom ; and I knew that directly 
it improved company would certainly arrive. 

About midday on Tuesday the lltb a large party hove in sight 
from Zermatt, preceded by a nimble young Englishman, and one of 
old Peter Tangwalder's sons.* I went at once to this gentleman 
to learn if be could dispense with Taagwalder. He said that he 

* Peter Taiigwaldcr, tlio rutlitr, is called old IVIer, io AUiiagmak him from hia 
I'l'lvHt son, young Pi'liT. In ISCI the futhcr'B age wns ulmut 45. 
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could Bot, as they were going to recrosB to Zermatt on the i 
bnt that the yonng man ehonld aesiBt in transporting my baggage, 
as be had nothing to carry. We naturally got into conTersation. 
I told my story, and learned that the yonng EnglishmaD was Lord 
Francis Donglas,' whose recent exploit — the ascent of the Gabel- 
hom — had excited my woiider and admiration. He brought good 
news. Old Peter had lately been beyond the Hornli, and bad re- 
ported that he thought an ascent of the Matterhom was possible 
npon that side. Aimer had left Zermatt, and could not be recovered, 
so I determined to seek for old Peter. Lord Francis Douglas 
expressed a warm desire to ascend the mountain, and before long 
it was determined that he should take part in the expedition. 

Favre could no longer hinder our departure, and lent us one of 
his men. We crossed the Col Th^odule on Wednesday morning 
the 12th of July, rounded the foot of the Ober Tb^odulgletscber, 
crossed the Futggengletscher, and deposited tent, blankets, lopes, 
and other matters in the little chapel at the Schwarzsee.t All 
four were heavily laden, for we brongbt across the whole of my 
stores from Breil. Of rope alone there was about 600 feet. There 
were three binds. First, 200 feet of the Manilla rope ; second, 
150 feet of a stouter, and probably stronger rope than the first ; 
and third, more than 200 feet of a lighter and weaker rope than 
the first, of a kind that I used formerly (stoat sash-line). 

We descended to Zermatt, sought and engaged old Peter, and 
gave him permission to choose another guide. When we returned 
to the Monte Kosa Hotel, whom should we see sitting upon the 
nail in front but my old ffuide chef, Michel Groz. I supposed that 

be had come with Mr. B , but I learned that that gentleman 

had arrived in ill health, at Chamounix, and had returned to 
England. Groz, thus left free, had been immediately engaged by 
the Bev. Charles Hudson, and they bad come to Zermatt with the 

* Brother at tho present tIarquU uf Quccnsberrj. 

t For route, and tho othcni mcutionod in the sii}>scqucnt c)ittptcrs, sec map nf 
the Matterhom and its glnpiere. 
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Bsme object as ourselves — namely, to attempt the ascent of tlie 
Matte rhoru ! 

Lord Francis Douglas and I dined at the Monte Bosa, and had 
just finished when Mr. Hadson and a friend entered the aaUe a 
manger. They had retnraed from inspecting the mountain, and 
some idlers in the room demanded their intentions. We heard a 
confirmation of Oroz'a statement, and learned that Mr. Hudson in- 
tended to set out on the morrow at the same hour as oursetres. 
We left the room to consult, and agreed it was undesirable that 
two independent parties ebonid be on the mountain at tbe same 
time with tbe same object. Mr. Hudson was therefore iuvitefl to 
join us, and be accepted our proposal. Before admitting his friend 
— Mr. Hadow — I took the precaution to inquire what he bad done 
in the Alps, and, as well as I remember, Mr. Hudson's reply was, 
" Hr. Hsdow has done Mont Blanc in less time than most men." 
He then mentioned several other excursions that were unknown to 
me, and added, in answer to a further question, " I consider he is a 
sufficiently good man to go with us." Mr, Hadow was admitted 
without any further question, and we then went into the matter 
of guides. Hudson thought that Croz and old Peter would be 
sufficient. The question was referred to tbe men themselves, and 
tbey made no objection. 

So Croz and I became comrades once more ; and as I threw 
myself on my bed and tried to go to sleep, I wondered at the 
strange series of chances which bad first separated us and then 
broQght us together again. I thought of the mistake through 

which he had accepted tbe engagement to Mr. B ; of bis nn- 

williognesB to adopt my route ; of bis recommendation to transfer 
our energies to the chain of Mont Blanc ; of tbe retirement of 
Almar and Biener ; of tbe desertion of Carrel ; of the arrival of 
Lord Francis Bonglas ; and, lastly, of our meeting at Zermatt ; and 
as I pondered over these things I could not help asking, " What 
next ? " If any one of tbe links of this fatal chain of circumstances 
had been omitted, what a difiereut story I should have to tell I 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE FIRST ASCENT OF THE MATTERnORN. 

"Had we sncceoded well. 
We had been reokoaed 'mongBt the wise : our minds 
Are BO disposed to judge bom the event." 

EofiiPtDia. 
" It is a thoroughly unfair, but an ordinary cuBtom, to praise or blame deeigas 
(which in themselTee may be good or bad) juat aa thoy turn out well ot ill. Heoce 
the soms actiona are at one time attributed to eamestuesB and at another to vanity." 

Flint Mis. 

We started from Zermatt on the 13th of July, at half-past 5, oa 
a brilliant and perfectly clondlesB morning. We were eight in 
number — Croz, old Peter and his two Bons,* Ijord F, Douglas, 
Hadow, Hudsotijt and I. To ensure steady motion, one tourist 

* The twoyonngTangwalders were taken a8porterB,by desire of their father, and 
carried proviBiona amply aufflcient for three daja, in case the oacent should prove 
more tronbleeome than we anticipated. 

t I remember speakiag abont pedestriunlsm to a well-known mountaineer some 
years ago, and venturing to remark that a man who averaged thirty miles a-day might 
bo ooDBidered a good walker. " A fair walker," he said, " a fair walker." " What 
then would yon consider good walking?" "Well," he replied, "I will tell yon. 
Some time back « Mend and I agreed to go to Bnitzuilnnd, but a short time after- 
wards he wrote to say he ought to let me know that a young and delicate lad was 
going with him who would not bo eqaal to great things, in fact, he would not be able 
to do more than fifty miles a-day 1 " " What became of the young and delicate lad ? " 
"He lives." "And who was your extraordinary friend?" "Charles Hudson." I 
have every reason to bcltevo that the gentlemen referred to viere equal to walking 
more than fifty miles a-day, but they were exceptional, not good pedestrians. 

Charles Htidson, Vicar of Skilliugten in Lincolushire, was considered by the 
mountaineering ftotcmity to bo the Iiest amutcur of his time. Ha was the oiguuiser 
and leader of the party of Englishmen who ascended Alout Blanc by the Aig. du 
GoClteT, and descended by the Gninds Kluluts routo, without guides, in 18^. His 
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and one natire walked together. The youngest Tangwalder fell 
to my ehare, and the lad marched well, proad to be oo the expe- 
ditioD, and happy to show his powers. The wine-bags also fell to 
my lot to carry, and thronghoat the day, after each drink, I 
replenished them secretly with water, so that at the nest halt 
they were found fuller thau before [ This was considered a good 
omen, and little short of miraculous. 

On the first day we did not intend to ascend to any great 
height, and we mounted, aoeordingly, Tery leisarely ; picked up 
the things which were left in the chapel at the Bcbwarzsee at 
8.20, and proceeded thence along the ridge connecting the Homli 
with the Matterhom,* At half-past 11 we arrived at the base of 
the actual peak; then quitted the ridge, and clambered round 

loDg praotioe mado him Buroruoted, aad In that nspeot be woa not greatlj iureriiM to 
B bnni moimUinooT, I remomber bim m a well-nude man of middle height and &gc, 
neilhvr »lout nor thlo, with Tace pleasant — though grave, and with quiet muiagiuniiif; 
manners. AUhoogh an athlutio man, he would have been oTorlooked in a crowd ; 
■ud although bo had done the gt«ate«t mountaineering feato which have been done, 
he was the last man to speak of hia own doings. Hi« friend Ht. Kadow was a yoang 
man of nineti.«n, who bad tbt) looks and mannera of a greater age. He was a rapid 
walker, but ISGS was hia first season in the Alps. Lord Francis Douglas was about 
the same age as Mr. Hadow. He had had the adranttige of several seaaons in the 
Alps. He was nimble as a doer, and was becoming an expert mountaineer. Just 
before our mn'tiag be had asocnded the Ober (iabelhom (with old Peter Tangwalder 
and Jos. Vienniu). andtliiu gave me a high opinion of his powers; fori had examined 
that niouutain all round, a ftw weeks before, and had declined its ascent on aoooont 
of ils apparent difAoulty. 

My personal acqnaintnnoo with Hr. Hadson was vor; slight — still I shoald have 
bvea content to have placvd myself under his orders if be had chosen to el^m tbo 
position to whioh he was entitled. Tbnso who knew him will not bo surprised to 
le«ra that, so far from doing this, be lost no opportunity of consulting tbo wishes 
and opinions of those around him. We deliberated together whenever there was 
oPCttBion, and onr authority was rtcngniHid by the others. Whatever responubllitj 
there was devolved upon us. I recollect with satisfaction that there was no differenoe 
of opinion between us as to what should be done, and that the most perfect harmony 
existed between all of us bo long as we were together. 

* Arrived at the cbapel 7.30 a.m. ; left it, 8.20 ; baited to examine route 9.30 ; 
startc^l again 10.25, and arrived at 11.20 at the cairn tnaile bj Mr. Kennedy in 1S62 
(nee p. 59), marked 10,820 feet upon Ihe map. Blopped 10 min. bore. From the 
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Bome ledges, on to the eastern face. We were now fairly upon the 
monntain, and were aetoniBbed to find that places which from 
the Biffel, or even from the Fnrggengletscher, looked entirely 
impracticable, were so easy that we conld run ah&ui. 

Before twelve o'clock we had fonnd a good position for the 
teat, at a height of 11,000 feet.* Groz and yonng Peter went on 
to see what was above, in order to save time on the following 
morning. They cnt across the heads of the snow-slopes which 
descended towards the Fnrggengletecher, and disappeared ronnd 
a comer ; and shortly afterwards we saw them high np on the 
face, moving quickly. We others made a solid platform for the 
tent in a well-protected spot, and then watched eagerly for the 
retnm of the men. The stones which they upset told that they 
were very high, and we supposed that the way must be easy. At 
length, just before 3 f.h., we saw them coming down, evidently 
much excited. " What are they saying, Peter ? " " Gentlemen, 
they say it is no good." But when they came near we beard 
a different story. " Nothing but what was good ; not a difficulty, 
not a single difficulty ! We could bare gone to the summit 
and returned to-day easily ! " 

We passed the remaining hours of daylight — some basking in 
the BUDsbine, some sketching or collecting ; and when the sun went 
down, giving, as it departed, a glorious promise for the morrow, we 
returned to the tent to arrange for the night. Hudson made tea, 
I coffee, and we then retired each one to bis blanket-bag ; the Tang- 
walders. Lord Francis Douglas, and myself, occupying the tent, the 

Uornli to thU point we kept, when prwsible, to the crcat of tha ridge. The greater 
part of the way was excoBsivoly easy, though there were a few placeB wbiite tbo axo 
bad to bo used. 

* Thns Tar the guides did not once go to the front. Hudson or I led, imd when 
unycattingwiu required wo did it ouTHclves. Thin was done togpore the guides, and 
to show them that we wero thoroughly in eomesL The spot at which we camixsl 
was four hours' walking fima Zennatt, and is marked upon the map — camp (1865). 
It was just upon a level vtilh the Furggengrat, and its position is indicated upon tlio 
engraving Gicing p. 227 by a little circular white spot, in a line with the word camp. 
T 2 
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others remaining, by preference, ontaide. Long after dusk the 
cliffs above echoed with onr langhter and with the songs of the 
guides, for we were happy that night in camp, and feared no eTil. 

We assembled together outside the tent before dawn on the 
morning of the 14th, and started directly it was light enough to 
move. Young Peter came on with us as a guide, and his brother 
returned to Zenuatt.* We followed the route which had been 
taken on the previous day, and in a few minutes turned the rib 
which had intercepted the view of the eastern face from oar tent 
platform. The whole of this great slope was now revealed, rising 
for 3000 feet like a huge natural staircase.! Some parts were 
more, and others were less, easy ; but we were not once brought to 
a halt by any serious impediment, for when an obstruction was 
met in front it could always be turned to the right or to the left. 
For the greater part of the way there was, indeed, no occasion for 
the rope, and sometimes Hudson led, sometimes myself. At 6.20 
we had attained a height of 12,800 feet, and halted for half-an- 
hour ; we then continued the ascent without a break until 9.55, 
when we stopped for 50 minutes, at a height of 14,000 feet. 
Twice we struck the N.E. ridge, and followed it for some little 
distance,} — to no advantage, for it was usually more rotten and 
steep, and always more difQcult than the face.§ Still, we kept 
near to it, lest stones perchance might faU.|| 

* It wag origiually intended to leavo both of tlio young men bohiuil. Wo foiind it 
ililScult to divide the food, and Bo the now arrauguiuent was jnodo. 

t See pp. 227-231. 

X For track, see the lowet of the oatlinca facing p. 230. 

S Soo lomurkB on aictes and tacea on p. 206. There is very tittle to choose 
between in the Bretes loading from the Bummit towards the UoniU (N.K ridgo) ami 
towards the (Jul du Liou (S.W. ridge). Both are jagged, scrntod ndgM, which any 
experienced climber wotdd willingly avoid if ho could find another route. On the 
northern (Zenuatt) side the caatem faoe affords another rout*, or any Dumber ot 
routes, since there is hardlf a part of it which caauot be traversed I On tlie sontheni 
(Breil) side the ridge alone, generally Bpoaking, can be folhiwed ; and when it becomes 
improetieable, and tlio climber is forced to bear down to the right or to ttio kfl, the 
work is uf tliu moKl difficult character. 

H Very few stoucs fell during the two days I was on the mounttUD, aud nouo omm 
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We had now arrived at the foot of that part which, from the 
Biffelberg or from Zetmatt, seem^ perpendicular or OTerhanging, 
and could no longer continue npon the eastern Bide. For a little 
distance we ascended by snow npon the arete* — that is, the ridge 
— descending towards Zermatt, and then, b; common consent, 
turned over to the right, or to the northern side. Before doing 
so, we made a change in the order of ascent. Oroz went first, I 
followed, Hudson came third; Hadow and old Peter were last. 
" Now," said Groz, as he led off, " now for something altogether 
different." The work became difficult, and required caution. In 
some places there was little to hold, and it was desirable that 
those should be in front who were least likely to slip. The 
general slope of the mountain at this part was less than 40°, and 
snow had accumulated in, and had filled up, the interstices of the 
rock-face, leaving only occasional fragments projecting here and 
there. These were at times covered with a thin film of ice, 
prodaced from the melting and refreezing of the snow. It was 
the counterpart, on a small scale, of the upper 700 feet of the 
Pointe des Ecrins,— only there was this material difference ; the 
face of the Ecrins was about, or exceeded, an angle of 50°, and the 
Matterhorn face was less than 40°.t It was a place over which 

neer as. Others who have followed tlie some route have not been bo fortaniile ; they 
may not, porbapa, have tnkon the same precautions. It is a noteworthy fact, that the 
lateral iiinraiiiGnrthDlcrtt»nkof the Furggengletscher is scarcely larger than that oF 
the right bank, although the former roceives all the diihriH that falls from the 4000 
feet of cliffs wliich form the enslem side of the Matterhorn, whilst the latter is fed by 
perfectly inaigniflcant slopes. Neither of those tDorainet ig largo. This is strong; evi- 
dence that BtoQCs do noC fall to any great extent from the cnsteru face. The inward dip 
of the beds retains the detritus in place. Hence the eastern faca appears, when one 
is upon it, to be undergoing more rapid disintegration than the other sides : in reality, 
the mantle of ruin spares the mountain from farther waste. Vpim the Bonthem eidc, 
rocks fall as they are Tent off; "each day's work is cleared away " every day ; and hence 
the (aces and ridges ore left naked, and are exposed to fresh attacks. 

■ The snow seen in tlie engraving facing p. 227, haif-«n-inch below the summit, 
and a little to its right. 

t This part was Ices steeply inclined than the whole of the cadtero face. 
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any fair moaDtaineer might pasa in safety, and Mr. Hudson 
ascended this part, and, as far as I know, the entire mountain, 
without having the slightest assistance rendered to him upon an; 
occasion. Sometimes, after I had taken a hand &om Cros, or 
received a pall, I turned to offer the same to Hudson ; but he 
invariabl; declined, sajing it was not necessary. Mr. Hadow, 
however, was not accostomed to this kind of work, and required 
continnal assistance. It is onl; fair to say that the difficulty 
which he found at this part arose simply and entirely from want 
of experience. 

This solitary difficult part was of no great extent." We bore 
away over it at first, nearly horizontally, for a distance of about 
400 feet ; then ascended directly towards the summit for about 
60 feet ; and then doubled back to the ridge which descends 
towards Zermatt. A long stride ronnd a rather awkward corner 
brought as to snow once more. The last donbt vanished 1 The 
Matterhom was ours ! Nothing bat 200 feet of easy snow remained 
to be surmounted 1 

You mast now carry your thoughts back to the seven Italians 
who started from Breil on the 11th of July. Four days had 
passed since their departure, and we were tormented with anxiety 
lest they shoald arrive on the top before us. All the way up 
we had talked of them, and many false alarms of "men on the 
summit " had been raised. The higher we rose, the more intense 
became the excitement. What if we should be beaten at the last 
moment ? The slope eased off, at length we could be detached, 
and Groz and I, dashing away, ran a neck-and-neck race, which 
ended in a dead heat. At 1.40 p.h. the world was at our feet, and 
the Matterhom was conquered. Hurrah I Kot a footstep could 

It was not yet certain that we had not been beaten. The 
sommit of the Matterhom was formed of a rudely level ridge, 

* I have no momomndum of tho timo that it occupied. It muat have tokcD 
iitiout an hour and a iaM. 
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Kbcmt 350 feet loag,* aud the Italians might have been at its 
faiUur extremity. I haBteued to the soathern end, scanning the 
snow right and left eagerly. Hurrah ! again ; it was nntrodden. 
"Where were the men?" I peered over the cliff, half donbting, 
half crxpectant. I san them immediately—mere dots on the ridge, 



at an immense distance below. Up went niy arms and my hat. 

* The highest points are towards the two enda. In 1365 the northern cud was 
Blightly higher tluiTl the sonthem one. In bygone ■yeexa Carrel and I often suggested 
to each other that we might one day arrive upon the top, and find ourselves cut off 
fram the very highest point by a notch in the snnunit-ridge which is seen from the 
TheodiUe and ttoia Breil (nuiTkod D on the outline on p. S5). This notch is very 
conspionouB from below, but when we were upon the eummit it was hardly noticed, 
Hud it could bo passed without tbo leant dilficnlty. 
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" Croz ! Croz ! ! come here ! " " Wfaere are they, MonBieai ? " 
" There, don't yon see them, down there ? " " Ah ! the coquitie, 
they are low down." " Croz, we mnst make those fellows hear na." 
Wc yelled nntil we were hoarse. The Italians seemed to regard na 
— we conld not be certain. " Croz, we must make them bear na; 
they shall bear ub\" I seized a block of rock and bnrled it down, 
and called npon my companion, in the name of friendship, to do 
the same. We droye our sticks in, and prized away the crags, and 
soon a torrent of stones poored down the cliffs. There was no 
mistake about it this time, The Italians torned and fled.* 

Still, I woald that the leader of that party- could have stood 
with us at that moment, for our victorious shouts conTeyed to him 
the disappointment of the ambition of a lifetime. He was the 
man, of all those who attempted the ascent of the Matterhom, 
who most deserved to be the first upon its summit. He was the 
first to doubt its inaccessibility, and he was the only man who 
persisted in believing that its ascent would be accomplished. It 
was the aim of his life to make the ascent from the side of Italy, 
for the honour of his native valley. For a time he had the game 
in his hands: he played it as he thought best; but he made a 
false move, and he lost it. Tiroes have changed with Carrel. His 
supremacy is questioned in the Val Tournanche ; new men have 
arisen ; and he is no longer recognised as the chasseur above all 
others : though so long as he remains the man that he is to-day, 
it will not be easy to find his saperior. 

The others bad arrived, so we went back to the northern end 
of the ridge, Croz now took the tent-pole,t and planted it in the 
highest snow. " Tes," we said, " there is the flag-staff, but where 
is the flag ? " " Here it is," he answered, pnlling off his blouse 

* I have le«nit Binco from J.-A. Carrel that the; hestrd oof first oiie«. They 
were then upon the Bouth-neet riilge, close to the ' Gt&yate,' and twetve hundred and 
fi/ty fe«t below ub ; or, as the crow flica, at a distanoe of aboat one-third of a mile. 

f At nur dcparturo the men wero oonfident that the ascent would be made, and 
look one of the poles out of the t«nt. I prot^t^ that it vae tempting PivTideiiGe ; 
they took the pole, nevortheleaB. 
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and fiKing it to the stick. It made a poor flag, and there was no 
wind to float it out, yet it was seen all around. They saw it at 
Zermatt — at the liifiTel — ^in the Val Tournanche. At Breil, the 
watchers cried, " Victory is ours ! " They raised ' hravos ' for 
Carrel, and ' viras ' for Italy, and hastened to put themselves en 



fete. On the morrow they were nndeceived. " All was changed ; 
the explorers returned sad — cast down — disheartened — confounded 
— gloomy." " It is true," said the men. " We saw them ourselves 
— they burled stones at us ! The old traditions are tme, — there 
are spirits on the top of the Matterhorn ! "" 

* BigDor Gioidano was natunill}' disappointed at tho rosult, and wished the men 
to start Qgaio. They aUTc/iued to do to, with the exception of Jean-Antoine. Upon 
the 16th of July be set out again with thieo others, and npon the ITtb guacd the 
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Wfl retnmed to the Bonthem end of the ridge to baild a cairn, 
and then paid homage to the view.* The day was one of ihosi 
Baperlatively cahu and clear ones which asoally precede had 
weather. The atmosphere was perfectly still, and free from all 
clonds or vaponrs. MoTintaiiis fifty — nay a hundred — miles off, 
looked sharp and near. AU their details — ridge and crag, snow 
and glacier — stood ont with faoltless definition. Pleasant thoughts 
of happy days in bygone years came np unhidden, as we recognised 
the old, familiar forms. AU were revealed — not one of the prin.- 

BUiDiiiit bj pawing (at flnt) up tbo Bouth-west ridge, and (afterwuda) b; turning over 
to the Z'Hutt, or north-weeteni ude. On the 18th he retoTDed to BndL 

Wliilit we were upon tbo Bouthem end of the muniDit-lidge, ve paid some atten- 
tion to the portion of the mountain which intervened between Ottrselves and ttio 
Italiui guitke. It Boomed aa if there would not tie the ieoat chance for tliem iF the^ 
ahould attempt to Blorm the final peak directly from tbo end of the 'shoulder.' In 
that directiiw oliflil fell iheer down from the aummit, and we were unable b> ace 
lioyond a curtain ditilaneo. There remained the route about which Carrel ant] I had 
often talked, namely to aacend directly at flmt fmn the end of the ' ahouldor,' ani) 
afterwarda to awerre to the loft — that is, to the Z'Hntt aide — and to oomplote tho 
axcunt from the north-west When we were upon the annunit wo langhod at tiiia 
idea. The part of tlie mountain that I bavo dcacribod npon p. 27S, waa not laiay, 
nlthongh ita inclJUBtion was moderate. If that slope were made only ten degnxw 
stecper.ita difficulty would be enormouBly increased. To donble its inclination would 
bo to make it impracticable. The slope at the eouthem end of the aummit-ridgci, 
falliug towards the north-weet, was muA ateopor than that over which we passed, and 
wo ridiculed the idea that any person should attempt to ascend in that dinxtion, when 
the Qurtliemroutowaa aaeasy. Nevertbeleas,tbean)nmit waa reached by that route 
by the undaunteil Carrel. From knowing the final slope over vbiob be paasod, and 
from the account of Mr. F. C. Orove — who is tbo only traveller by whom it bas been 
traversed — I do not hesitate to term tbo ascent of Carrel and Bieb in 18C5 the moat 
dexiiorate piece of monn(aiii.scrambliiig npon rawtd. In 1869 I asked Carrol if 
bo liod ever done anything more difficult His replywaa," Han cannot doanytbiug 
much more difficult than that I " Sec Appendix D. 

* Tfao iummit-ridge was muoh shattered, although not so extensively as the 
aoiitb-wcBt and north-east ridgea. The highoat rock, in 1866, was a block of mica- 
ecliiat, and the fragment I broke off it not only pnaxeBsea, in a remarkable dog^roe, 
the eharacter of tbo peak, but mimics, in on astouishing manner, the details of its 
form. (See illustration on pago 281.) 
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cipal peaks of the Alps was hidden." I see them clearly now — 
the great innei circles of giants, backed by the ranges, chains, and 
massifs. First came the Dent Blanche, hoary and grand; the 
Gahelhom and pointed fiothhom ; and then the peerless Weisa- 
faom : the towering Mischabelhorner, flanked by the Allaleinhorn, 
Strahlhorn, and Btmpfischhorn ; then Monte Bosa — with its many 
Spitzes — the liyskamm and the Breithorn. Behind waa the Ber- 
nese Oberland governed by theFin8teraarhom,andtheu the Simplon 
and 8t. Oothard groups ; the Disgrazia and the Orteler. Towards 
the sonth we looked down to ChiTasao on the plain of Piedmont, 
and far beyond. The Vise — one hnndred miles away — seemed 
close npon ns ; the Maritime Alps — one hnndred and thirty miles 
distant — were &ee from haze. Then came my first love — the Pel- 
Tonx ; the Ecrins and the Meije ; the clusters of the Graians ; and 
lastly, in the west, gorgeous in the full sunlight, rose the monarch 
of all — Mont Blanc. Ten thousand feet beneath ns were the green 
6eld8 of Zermatt, dotted with chalets, from which bine smoke rose 
lazily. Eight thonsand feet below, on the other side, were the 
pastures of Breil. There were black and gloomy forests, bright 
and cheerful meadows; bounding waterfalls and tranquil lakes; 
fertile lauds and savage wastes ; sunny plains and frigid plateavx. 
There were the most rugged forms, and the most graceful out- 
lines — bold, perpendicular cliffs, and geutle, undulating slopes; 
rocky mountains and snowy mountains, sombre and solemn, or 
glittering and white, with walls — turrets — pinnacles — pyramids- 
domes — cones — and spires I There was every combination that 
the world can give, and every contrast that the heart could desire. 
We remained on the summit for one hoar — 



It passed away too quickly, and we began to prepare for the 
deacent. 

> It ia moat anusual (o Boe tko soutbom Imlf of tbo panonuua imclonded. A 
Limiircd aeconts may bo nuMlo before thU will be the cose agom. 
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CHAPTEB XX. 

HESt^KKT OF THE MATTERnoim/ 

Hudson and I again consulted as to the best and safest arrange- 
ment of the party. We agreed that it -would be beat for Croz to 
go first,t and Hadow second ; Hudson, who was almost equal to a 
gnide in snreuess of foot, wished to be third ; Lord F. Bonglas was 
placed next, and old Peter, the strongest of the remainder, after 
him. I suggested to Hudson that we should attach a rope to the 
rocks on our arriTal at the difficult bit, and hold it as we descended, 
as an additional protection. He approved the idea, but it was not 
definitely settled that it should be done. The party was being 

* Tbo enlHtancn nf Chapter XX. npjicitred in n letter in the Timei, August 8, 
1865, A few paragraphs hnve now been added, and a Tew owrections bftTe been made. 
The fomier will hiilji to make clear that which was obBcnni in the original account, 
and the latter arc, niontlj, unimportant. 

t If the niemlicra of the part; had liccn more equally efficient, Croz wonid hare 
been placed (uf. 
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arranged in the above order whilst I was sketching the summit, 
and they had finished, and were waiting for me to be tied in line, 
when some one remembered that oar names had not been left in a 
bottle. They requested me to write them down, and moved off 
while it was being done. 

A few minntes afterwards I tied myself to yonng Peter, ran 
down after the others, and caught them jnst as they were com- 
mencing the descent of the difficnlt part.* Great care was being 
taken. Only one man was moving at a time ; when he was firmly 
planted the next advanced, and so on. They bad not, however, 
attached the additional rope to rocks, and nothing was said about 
it. The suggestion was not made for my own sake, and I am not 
sure that it even occurred to me again. For some little distance 
we two followed the others, detached from them, and shonld have 
continned so had not Lord F. Douglas asked me, about 3 P.H., to 
tie on to old Peter, as he feared, he said, that Taugwalder would 
not be able to hold his gronnd if a slip occurred. 

A few minntes later, a sharp-eyed lad ran into the Monte Bosa 
hotel, to Seiler, saying that he had seen an avalanche fall from 
the snmmit of the Matterhom on to the Matterhorngletscher, 
The boy was reproved for telling idle stories ; he was right, 
nevertheless, and this was what he saw. 

Michel Croz had laid aside his axe, and in order to give Mr. 
Hadow greater security, was absolutely taking hold of his legs, and 
putting hia feet, one by one, into their proper poaitions.! As far as 
I know, no one was actually descending. I cannot speak with 
certainty, because the two leading men were partially bidden from 
my sight by an intervening mass of rock, bnt it is my belief, irom 

• Dcaoribed upon pp. 277-8. 

t Not at all aD unnsDol proceediag, eren botnecn bom mountaineers. I wuh 
to oonre; the iniprcwion that Croz woa using all pains, rather than to indicato 
extreme inability on the port of Mi. IIoilow. The inavrlian of the Ti'ord ' absolutely ' 
niabcfl tho pojwage, perhaps, rather anbiguoua. I retain it uon, in oidor to offer the 
nliovo explanation. 
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tbo moTements of their shoulders, that Groz, baring done as I have 
said, was in the act of taming tonnd to go down a step or two him- 
self; at this moment Mr. Hadow slipped, fell against him, and 
knocked him orer. I heard one startled exclamation from Gros, 
then saw him and Mr. Hadow flying downwards; in another 
moment Hudson waa dragged from his steps, and Lord F, Douglas 
immediately after him.* All this waa the work of a moment. 
Immediately we heard Croz's exclamation, old Peter and I planted 
onrselves as firmly as the rocks wonid permit :t the rope waa tant 
between as, and the jerk came on as both as on one man. We 
held ; bat the rope broke midway between Taogwalder and Lord 
Francis Doaglae. For a few seconds we saw oar anfortanate com- 
paniona sliding downwards on their backs, and spreading oat their 

* At the moatont of the aocideot, Crao, Hadow, and Hmigon, wero M close together. 
BetwooD UudsoD and Lord F. Douglas the rope was all bat taat, and Uie Bomo 
betwoen all the otliors, who were abovt. Croz waa Btaniling by tho BJdo of a rock 
which afforded good hold, and if he had been aware, or had mgpccted, that anything 
was abnut to occur, he might and would have gripped it, and would have prevented 
any mischief. Ho was taken totally by ■nrpriee. Hr. Hadow slipped off his feet 
on (o his bock, his feet struck Cioz in the small or the bock, and knocked him right 
over, head first Croz's sjio was ont of bis reach, yet without it ho tnanageil to get 
his head nppunnost before be disappeared from oiu sight. If it had been in his 
liaad 1 hare no doubt that he would have stopped himself aud Hr. Hadow. 

Hr. Hadow, at the moment of his slip, wtts not occupying a bad position. He 
ci>uM have moved cither np or down, and could touch with his hand the rock of 
which I have B|ioken. Hudson was not so well placed, bat he had liberty of motion. 
The rope was not tant from him to Hadow, and the two men fell ton or twelve feet 
Iiefiiro tlio jerk came upon him. Lord P, Dongios was not favourably placed, and 
could neither move up nor down. Old Peter was firmly planted, and slmid just 
beneath a Urge rock which he hugged with both arras. I enter inte these detaiU lo 
make it more apparent that the position occupied by the party at the mianont of the 
ncriilcnt was not by any means eiccssively trying. We wero compelled to pass over 
tho enact Bpot when) tb<i Hlip occurnul, ami wu found— even with shaken nerves— 
that it was not a diCBouIt place to pase, I have described the dnpe gatera&y as diSi' 
cult, and it is eo undoubtodly to meet peraoEia ; but it must be distinctly umJerslmil 
that Hr. Hadow slipped at ao easy part. 

t Or, more oorrcctly, we held on as tightly as possible. There was no time to 
change our position. 
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hands, endeftvonring to save themselres. They passed from our 
sight nninjaied, disappeared one by one, and ffiU from precipice 
to precipice on to the Matterborngletscher below, a distance of 
nearly 4000 feet in height. From the moment the rope broke it 
vas impossible to help them. 

Bo perished oar comrades ! For the space of balf-an-honr we 
remained on the spot without moring a single step. The two 
men, paralysed by terror, cried like infants, and trembled in snch 
a manner ae to threaten ns with the fote of the others. Old Peter 
rent the air with exclamations of " Ohamoanix I Oh, what will 
Ghamonniz say ? " He meant. Who wonld believe that Croz 
conld fall P The yonng man did nothing bat scream or sob, " We 
are lost! we are lost!" Fixed be- 
tween the two, I conld neither 
moye up nor down. I begged 
yonng Peter to descend, bnt he 
dared not. Unless he did, we conld 
not advance. Old Peter became 
alive to the danger, and swelled 
the cry, " We are lost ! we are 
lost I " The father's fear was 
natural — he trembled for his son ; 
the young man's fear was cow- 
ardly — he thonght of self alone. 
At last old Peter summoned up 
courage, and changed his position 
to a rock to which he could fix 

the rope ; the young man then de- ,„„ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^„, mattekmorn 
scended, and we all stood together. 

Immediately we did so, I asked for the rope which had given way, 
and found, to my surprise— indeed, to my horror— that it was the 
weakest of the three ropes. It was not brought, and should not 
have been employed, for the purpose for which it was used. It 
was old rope, and, compared with the others, was feeble. It was 
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intended as a reserve, in case we had to leave mncli rope beliind, 
attached to rocks. I saw at once that a serions question was 
involved, and made him give me the end. It had broken in mid- 
air, and it did not appear to have Bostained previoos injury. 

For more than two honrs afterwards I thought almost every 
moment that the next wonld be my last ; for the Taagwaldera, 
utterly nnnerved, were not only incapable of giving assistance, bnt 
were in sach a state that a slip might have been expected from 
them at any moment. After a time we were able to do that which 
should have been done at first, and fixed rope to firm rocks, in 
addition to being tied together. These ropes were cnt from time 
to time, and were left behind.* Even with their assurance the 
men were sometimes afraid to proceed, and several times old Peter 
turned with ashy face and faltering limbs, and said, with terrible 
emphasis, " I cannot!" 

About 6 P.M. we arrived at the snow upon the ridge descending 
towards Zermatt, and all peril was over. We frequently looked, 
hut in vain, for traces of our unfortunate companions ; we bent 
over the ridge and cried to them, but no sound returned. Con- 
vinced ab last that they were neither within sight nor hearing, we 
ceased from our useless efibrts ; and, too cast down for speech, 
silently gathered ap our things, and the little effects of those who 
were lost, preparatory to continning the descent. When, lo ! a 
mighty arch appeared, rising above the Lyskainp, high into the 
sky. Pale, colourless, and noiseless, but perfectly sharp and de- 
fined, except where it was lost in the clouds, this unearthly appari- 
tion seemed like a vision from another world ; and, almost appalled, 
we watched with amazement the gradual development^ of two vast 
crosses, one on either side. If the Taugwalders had not been the 
first to perceive it, I should have doubted my senses. They 
thought it had some connection with the accident, and I, after a 
while, that it might bear some relation to ourselves. But our 

• Thoso cnrla, I U'lieve, ai 
UBCcut atitl ititscout I Buw one 
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movements had no effect upon it. The spectral forms remaiaed 
motionless. It was a fearfnl and wonderful sight ; unique in my 
expetience, and impressiTe beyrnd description, coming at such a 
moment.* 

I was ready to leave, and waiting for the others. They had 
recovered their appetites and the use of their tongues. They 
epobe in patois, which I did not nnderstand. At length the sou 

* I paid very little attention to this reiuaikuljle pheDomenoD, aud was glad wbeu 
it dJsappMied, &e it distracted our attentiou. Under csdinarj circumatancea I ahonld 
bave felt reied afterwards at not having obeerved with greater precision an 
occurrence ao rare and so wonderful. I can odd ver; little about it to that which is 
said above. The snn was diroctl]' at our bockB; that is to say, the f<^-bow was 
oppoeite to thu sun. The time was 6.30 p.H. The fomiB were at once tender and 
sharp ; nentral in lone ; were developed gradually, and dieappeared niddonly. The 
mists were light (that it, not dense), and were disiiipated in the course of the 
evening. 

It has bten sn^ested that the croiises are incorrectly figured in the accompanying 
view, and that they were probably formed by the 
intersection of other cirelee or ellipses, as shown in 
the aDDexed diagram. I think this suggestion is 
very likely correct ; but I have preferred lo follow 
my original memorandum. 

In Parry's Narrative 0/ aa AlUmpt lo reaeh (&« 
NoHh Pole, 4to, 182S, there is, at pp. 99-100, an 
account of the occurrence of a phenomenon analo- 
gous to the above-mentioned one. " At half-past 
five P.M. wo witnessed a very beautiful natural 
phenomenon. A brood whitfi fog-bow first appeared 
oppwite to the aun, as WBH very commonly the case," etc. 1 follow Parry in using 
the term fog-bow. 

It may be observed that, upon the descent of tho Italian guides (whoee expedi- 
tion is noticed upon p. 282, and again in the Appendix), upon July 17, 1665, the 
phenomenon commonly termed the Brucken was obeerved. The following is the 
account given by the Abb£ Ame Gorret in the Fenille ^AoOe, October 31, 1805 ; — 
" Nous iJtionB Bur I'^paule (the * shoulder ') quand ooua romarquftmos un phe'nom^e 
qui nous fit plaisir ; lo nuage ^tait tr^-dense du c2t^ de Valtomanche, c'etait serein 
en Suisse ; nous none vtmes an milieu d'un cercle aux couleura de I'arc-en-ciel ; cu 
mirage nous formait k tous use couronne au milieu de laqnelle nous voyions notre 
ombre." This orcurred at about 6.30 to 7 F.H., aud tho Italians in question were at 
about the same height as ourselves — namely, 11,000 fout. 
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aaid in French, " Monsiear." " Tes," " We are poor men ; we have 
lost our Hen ; we ahall not get paid ; we can ill afford this." * 
" Stop ! " I Baid, intermpting him, " that is nonsense ; I shall pay 
yon, of coarse, jost as if yonr Herr were here." They talked 
together in their patois for a short time, and then the son spoke 
again. "We don't wbh yon to pay us. We wish yon to write in 
the hotel-book at Zermatt, and to yonr jonrnals, that we have not 
been paid." " What nonsense are yon talking ? I don't nnderstand 
yon. What do you mean ? " He proceeded — " Why, next year 
there will be many travellers at Zermatt, and we shall get more 
voi/offeura." t 

Who would answer snoh a proposition ? I made them no reply 
in words,} but they knew very well the indignation that I felt. 
They filled the cup of bitterness to overflowing, and I tore down 
the cliff, madly and recklessly, in a way that eansed them, more 
than once, to inquire if I wished to kill them. Night fell ; and 
for an hour the desceut was continned in 
the darkness. At half-past 9 a resting- 
place was found, and upon a wretched 
slab, barely large enough to hold the three, 
we passed six miserable hours. At day- 
break the descent was resumed, and from v 
the Hornli ridge we ran down to the \ 
chalets of Buhl, and on to Zermatt. 
Seller met me at his door, and followed 
in silence to my room. " What is the 

matter ? " " The Taugwalders and I have ^ ^ ^^^^ «BiaB, 

returned." He did not need more, and 

barst into teara ; but lost no time in useless lamentations, and set 
to work to arouse the village. Bre long a score of men had started 

• They hud been trovcUiQg with, nnd had been engagod by, Lord F, DouglaB, 
and so considenMl him their employer, and responsible U> thom. 

t Tmnacribuil from the originul miimorandiun. 

X Not did I apeak to thom aftotwards, unlcaa it was absolutely neccesary, so long 
iiH wo wero ti>BeUier. 
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to ascend the Hohlicht heights, above Ealbermatt and Z'Mntt, 
which commaQded the plateau of the Matterhorngletschei. They 
returned after six honrs, and reported that they had seen the bodies 
lying motionless on the snow. This was on Saturday ; and they 
proposed that we shonld leare on Sunday evening, so as to arrive 
upon the platean at daybreak on Monday, Unwilling to lose the 
slightest chance, the Bev. J. M'Cormick and I resolved to start on 
Sunday morning. The Zermatt men, threatened with excommuni- 
cation by their priests if they failed to attend the early mass, were 
unable to accompany ns. To several of them, at least, this was a 
severe trial, Peter Ferrn declared with tears that nothing else 
would have prevented him from joining in the search for his old 
comrades. Englishmen came to our aid. The Eev. J. Robertson 
and Mr. J. Phillpotts offered themselves, and their guide Franz 
Andermatten;* another Englishman lent us Joseph Marie and 
Alexandre Lochmatter. Frederic Fayot and Jean Tsiriaz, of 
Chamounix, also volnnteered. 

We started at 2 a.u. on Sunday the 16th, and followed the 
route that we had taken on the previous Thursday as far as the 
Homli. From thence we went down to the right of the ridge,! 
and mounted through the seracs of the Matterhorngletscher. By 
8.30 we had got to the plateau at the top of the glacier, and 
within sight of the corner in which we knew my companions must 
he.X As we saw one weather-beaten man after another raise the 
telescope, turn deadly pale, and pass it on without a word to the 
next, we knew that all hope was gone. We approached. They 
had fallen below as they had fallen above — Croz a little in advance, 
Hadow near him, and Hudson some distance behind; but of Lord 
F. Douglas we could see nothing.§ We left them where they fell ; 

* A [Hirtruit of Fnuiz AtulunuattcQ in givoD in tlio eagcaving fucing p. 202. 

t To the point muibud Z od tho mup. X tSaikeil witli & cnma on the map. 

§ A puir of glovi'B, a bolt, nnd boot that bad belonged to bim, wore fouDd. This, 
Boniebuw, becumo publicly kaown, and ga,vii rtau to wild notioaii, which would not 
have been entertained had it been aluo known that the idiole of tlio boots of those 
who hod fallen icere of, and wtre Ijing upon the anow near the bodies. 

V 2 
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bnried in snow at the base of the grandest cliff of the most 
majestic moantain of the Alps. 

All those who had fallen had been tied with the Manilla, 



or irith the second and equally strong rope, and, conseqaeotly, 
there had been only one link — that between old Peter and I*ord 
F. Donglas— where the weaker rope had been used. This had a 
very ugly look for Taugwalder, for it was not possible to suppose 
that the others would have sanctioned the employment of a rope 
80 greatly inferior in strength when there were more than 250 feet 



* Till' Uin.« ruiH.'B hnvv Ihkd reducml by pliol^tgraphy b 
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of the better qualities still remaining ont of nse.* For the sake 
of the old guide (who bore a good reputation), and upon all other 
accoants, it was desirable that this matter should be cleared up ; 
and after my examination before the court of inquiry which was 



instituted by the Government was over, I handed in a number of 
questions which were framed so as to afford old Peter an oppor- 
tunity of exculpating himself from the grave suspicions which 
at once fell upon htm. The questions, I was told, were put 

• I was one hundred feet or more from the othera whilst they were lieing tied up, 
and am nnahlo to threw nny light on the matter. Cmz and eld Peter no doubt tie<l 
up the nthcrn. 
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and snewered ; but the aDswera, althoTigh promised, have never 
reached me." 

Meanwhile, the administration sent strict injnnctions to recoTer 
the bodies, and upon the 19th of July, twenty-one men of Zermatt 



* This is not the odIj' oocasion apon which M. Clemenz (who pisBided over the 
inquiry) hoi Tailed to give up auBwers that he has pTomisBd. It u gtetilj to be 
regretted that ho does not Toel that the soppresraou of the truth la equally Bgainst tho 
'interests of trarellen and of the gnidea. IE the men are nntnutworthy, tho pnbllo 
'sboiild 1)0 warned of tho fact ; but if they are blamcIesB, why allow them to remain 
under unmerited suspiciim 7 

Old I'cter Taugwulder is a man who is labouring under an unjust accusation, 
Nntwithslaoding ropcatc<l deniala, «v<« hia oomradea and neigbbonTS at Zermatt 
pcniat in aeserCing or insinuating that be etd the rope which led from him to Lord 
F, Doughis. In regard to this infamous charge, I say that ho eouU not do BO at the 
moment of tho slip, and that the end of the ropo in my posBcesion shows that he did 
not do so beforehand. There remains, however, tho suspicious fact that tho ropn 
which broke was the thinnest and weakest one that wc hod. It ia euspiciouB, because 
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ftccomplisbed that sitd and dongeroua task.* Of the body of Lord 
Francis Douglas they, too, saw nothing; it is probably stilt 
arrested on the rocks above.t The remains of Hudson and Hadow 
were interred npon the north side of the Zermatt Chnrch, in 
the presence of a reverent crowd of sympathising fi-iends. The 
body of Michel Oroz lies npon the other side, nnder a simpler 
tomb ; whose inscription bears hononrable testimoDy to his recti- 
tnde, to his conrage, and to his devotion. 

So the traditional inaccessibility of the Matterhorn was van- 
quished, and was replaced by legends of a more real character. 
Others will essay to scale if» prond cliffs, but to none will it 
be the mountain that it was to its early explorers. Others may 
tread its snmmit-snows, bnt none will ever know the feelings of 
those who first gased npon its marvellous panorama ; and none, 
I trust, will ever be compelled to tell of joy turned into grief, and 
of langhter into mourning. It proved to be a stubborn foe ; it 
it is nidfkelT that any of the four men id front would have selected an old and weak 
tt)pt vhen there was abundaneo of new, and much stronger, rope to spare ; and, on 
the other hand, because if Taugwaldcr thonght that an occidontwaslikclj to happen, 
ft was to his interest to have Uie weaker ropo where it was placed. 

I should rejoice to loam that his answers to the questions which were put to him 
were ■atis&ctory. Not only was his act at the crritical moment wonderful as a font 
of strength, bnt it was admirable in its performance at the right time. I am told 
that he is now noarlj incapable for work — not absolutely mad, but with intellect 
gone and almost crasy ; which is not to bo wondered at, whether we regard him as a 
man who Qonlemplated a sooundrolly meanness, or as an injured man suffering under 
an unjust aocusation. 

In respect to young Peter, it is not possible to spcAk in the same manner. The 
odions idea that he propounded (which I believe emanated from him) he has 
endeavoured to trade npon, in spile of the fact that his father was paid (for both) in 
the prcMDce of witnesses- Whatever may bo his abilities as a guide, ho is not one 
to whom I would ever trust my life, or afford any countenance. 

* They followed the route laid down upon the map, and on their descent went in 
great peril from the fall of a airae. The character of the work they undertook may 
be gathered from a referonco to p. 100. 

t This, or a subsequent party, discovered a sleeio, No other traces have lieen 
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resisted long, and gave many a hard blow ; it waa defeated at last 
with an ease that none could have anticipated, but, like a relentless 
enemy — conquered but not crushed — it took terrible vengeance. 
The time may come when the Matterhom shall have passed away, 
and nothing, save a heap of shapeless fragments, will mark the 
spot where the great mountain stood ; for, atom by atom, inch by 
inch, and yard by yard, it yields to forces which nothing can 
withstand. That time is far distant ; and, ages hence, generations 
unborn will gaze upon its awful precipices, and wonder at its 
unique form. However exalted may be their ideas, and however 
exaggerated their expectations, none will come to return dis- 
appointed ! 

With the Ascent of the Hatterbom, my mountaineering in the 
Alps came to a close. The disastrous termination, tboughcasting 
a permanent clond over otherwise happy memories, and leaving a 
train of life-long regrets, has not altered my regard for the purest, 
healthiest and most manly of sports; and, often, in grappling 
with every day difficulties, sometimes in apparently hopeless 
tasks, enconragemeat has been found in the remembrance of 
hard-won victories over stubborn Alps. 

We who go mountain -scrambling have constantly set before us 
the superiority of fixed purpose or perseverance to brute force. 
We knqw that each height, eadi step, must he gained by patient, 
laborious toil, and that wishing cannot take the place of working ; 
we know the benefits of mutual aid ; that many a difficulty must 
be encountered, and many an obstacle must be grappled with or 
tamed, hut we know that where there's a will there's a way : and 
we come back to our daily occapations better fitted to fight the 
battle of life, and to overcome the impediments which obstruct our 
paths, (strengthened and cheered by the recollection of past labours, 
and by the memories of victories gained in other fields. 

I have not made myself an apologist for mountaineering, nor 
do I now intend to nanrp the functions of a moralist; bat my 
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task would have been ill performed if it had been concladed 
without one reference to the more seriotiB lessons of the monn- 
taineer. We glory in the physical regeneration which is the pro- 
dnct of oar exertions ; we exult over the grandeur of the scenes 
that are brought before onr eyes, the splendonrs of sunrise and 
sunset, and the beauties of hill, dale, lake, wood, and waterfall ; 
but we value more highly the development of manliness, and the 
evolution, under combat with difficulties, of those noble qualities 
of human nature — courage, patience, endurance, and fortitude. 

Some bold these virtues in less estimation, and assign base and 
contemptible motives to those who indulge in onr innocent sport. 

" Be thou chaste oa iix, aa pure na bdow, thou sbalt ftot cBcnpe oalumny." 

Others, again, who are not detractors, find mountaineering, as 
a sport, to be wholly unintelligible. It is not greatly to be 
wondered at — we are not all constituted alike, Moantaineering is 
a pursuit essentially adapted to the young or vigorous, and not to 
the old or feeble. To the latter, toil may be no pleasure ; and it is 
often said by such persons, " This man is making a toil of pleasure." 
Let the motto on the title-page be an answer, if an answer be 
required. Toil he must who goes mountaineering ; but out of the 
toil comes strength (not merely muscular energy — more than that), 
an awakening of all the faculties ; and from the strength arises 
pleasure. Then, again, it is often asked, in tones which seem to 
imply that the answer must, at least, be doubtful, "But does it 
repay you ? " Weil, we cannot estimate our enjoyment as you 
measure your wine, or weigh your lead, — it is real, nevertheless. 
If I could blot out every reminiscence, or erase every memory, 
still I should say that my scrambles amongst the Alps have repaid 
me, for they have given me two of the- best things a man can 
possess — health and friends. 

The recollections of past pleasures cannot be effaced. Even 
now as I write they crowd up before me. First comes an endless 
series of pictures, magnificent in form, effect, and colour. I see the 
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great peaks, with clouded tops, seeming to mount up for ever and 
ever ; I hear the mnsic of the distant herds, the peasant's jodel, 
and the solemn chnrch-bells ; and I scent the fragrant breath of 
the pines : and after these have passed away, another train of 
thoTigfats succeeds — of those who have been upright, hrave, and 
tme ; of kind hearts and bold deeds ; and of conrtesies received at 
stranger bands, trifles in themselves, but expressive of that good 
will towards men which is the essence of charity. 

Still, the last, sad memory hovers roand, and sometimes drifts 
across like floating mist, catting off sunshine, and chilling the 
remembrance of happier times. There have been joys too great to 
be described in words, and there have been griefs npon which I 
have not dared to dwell ; and with these in mind I say, Climb if 
yon will, bat remember that courage and strength are nought 
without pmdence, and that a momentary negligence may destroy 
the happiness of a lifetime. Do nothing in haste ; look well to 
each step ; and from the beginning think what may be the end. 
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TEE DEATH OF BENS EN. 



A. 1'hb Death of Behnen.* 



On Febniai7 28, 1864, Mr. P. C. Gosset and Mr. B started from the 

village of Ardoo (about mid-way between Sioa aad Hartigay), ta m^e the 
ascent of the Haut-de-Cry (9688 feetX with the guides J. J. Nance, F. Rebot, 
A. Bevard, and J. J. Benuen. They arrived within a few hundred feet of the 
Bummit before mid-day, and det«rmined to complele the ascent by following 
the creat of a ridge leading towards the east. Before this could be done it 
was necessary to cross some st«ep snow ; and, while passing this, an avatonche 

was unfortunately started. Bennen and Mr. B perished ; the others happily 

escaped. The following narrative, from the pen of Mr. Gosset, illustrates, m a 
very impresuve manner, the danger of traversing new-fallen snow at considerable 
inclinations : — 

" We had to go up a steep snow-6eld, about 800 feet high, as well as I 
remember. It was about 150 feet broad at the top, aud 400 or 500 at tiie 
bottom. It was a sort of couloir on a large scale. During the ascent we 
sank a1x)ut one foot deep at every step. Bennen di<l not seem to like the 
look of the snow very much. He asked the local guides whether avalanches 
ever came down this couloir, to which they answered tliat our position was 
[lerfectly safe. We had mounted on the northern side of the couloir, and 
having arrived at 150 feet from the top, we began crossing it on a horizunlal 
curve, so as to gain the E. urSte. The inflexion or dip of the couloir was 
slight, not above 25 feet, the inclination near 35°. We were walking in the 
following order: — Bevard, Nance, Bonnen, myself, B., and Relx)t. Having 
crossed over about three-quarters of the breadth of the couloir, the two leading 
men suddenly sank considerably above their waists. Bennen tightened the 
rope. The snow was too deep to think of getting out of the hole they had 
made, so they advanced one or two steps, dividing the snow with their 
bodies. Bennen turned round and told us he was afr^d of starUng an ava- 
lanche; we asked whether it would not be better to return and cross the 
couloir higher up. To this the three Anion men opposed themselves; they 
mistook the proposed precaution fur fear, and the two leading men continued 
their work. After three or four ste|is gained in the aroresaid manner, the 
snow became hard again. Beimen had not moved — lie was evidently unde- 
cided what he should do ; as soon, however, as ho saw Iinrd snow again, lie 
advanced and crossed parallel to, but above, the furrow the Ardon men had 
made. Strange to say, the snow supported him. While he was passing 1 
observed that the leader, Bevard, had ten or twelve feet of rope coiled round 
his shoulder. 1 of courso at once told him tu uncoil it and get on the or^te, 
from which he was not more than fifteen feet distant. Bennen then told mo 
to follow. I tried his steps, but sank up to my wiust in the very first. So 
I went through the furrows, holding my elbows close to my body, so as not 
to touch the sides. This furrow was about twelve feet lung, and as the snow 
was good on the other side, we hod all come to the false conclusion tliat 



• See p. 48. 
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tb« snow wsa accidentally Boft«r there than elsewhere. Bennen advanoed; 
he had made but a few atepa when we heard a deep, cutting aound. The 
SDOw-field Hplit in two about fourteen or fifteen feet above ua. The cleft 
was at first quite narrow, not more than an inch broad. An awful silence 
ensued; it lasted but a few seconds, and then it was broken bf Bennen's 
voice, ' We are all lost.' Bis words were slow and solemn, and those who 
knew him felt what they really Dieant when spoken by auch a man as Bennen. 
They were his last words. I drove my alpenstock into the snow, and brought 
the weight of my body to bear on it, 1 then waited. It was an awful moment 
of suspense. I turned my head towards Bennen te see whether he had done 
the same thing. To my astonishment I saw him turn round, face the valley, 
and stretch out both arms. The snow on which we stood began ta move 
slowly, and I felt the utter uselessness of any alpenstock. I soon sank up to 
my shoulders, and began descending backwards. From this moment I saw 
nothing of what had happened to the rest of the party. With a good deal of 
trouble I succeeded in turning round. The speed of the avalanche increased 
rapidly, and before long I was covered up with' snow. I was suffocating when 
I suddenly came to the surface agun. I was on a wave of the avalanche, 
and saw it before me as I was carried down. It was the most awful sight I 
ever saw. The bead of the avalanche was already at the spot where we 
had made our last halt. The head alone was preceded by a thick cloud of 
BDOw-dust; the rest of the avalanche was clear. Around me I heard the 
horrid hissing of the snow, and br before me the thundeiing of the foremost 
part of the avalanche. To prevent myself sinking agun, I made use of my 
arms much in the same way as when swimming in a standing portion. At last 
I noticed that I was moving slower ; then I saw the pieces of snow in front 
of mo stop at some yards' distance; then the snow straight Isefore me stopped, 
and I heard on a large scale the same creaking sound that is produced when 
a heavy cart passes over frozen snow in winter. I felt that I also had stopped, 
and instantly threw up both arms to protect my head in case I should again 
be covered up. I had sCojijted, but the snow behind me was still in motion; 
its pressure on my body was so strong, that I thought I should be crushed 
to death. This tremendous pressure lasted but a short time ; I was covered 
up by snow coming from behind me. My first impulse was to try and uncover 
my lieod — but this I could not do, the avalanche bad frozen by pressure 
the moment it stojiped, and I was frozen in. Whilst trying vainly to move 
my arms, I suddenly became aware that the hands as far as the wrist had 
the faculty of motion. The conclusion was easy, they must bo above the 
snow. I set to work as well as I could ; it was time, for I could not have 
held out much longer. At last I saw a faint glimmer of light. The crust 
above my head was getting thinner, but I could not reach it any more with 
itiy hands ; the idea struck me that I might pierco it with my breath. After 
several efforts I succeeded in doing so, and felt suddenly a ruah of air towards 
my mouth, I saw the sky again through a little round hole. A dead ulence 
I'uigned around me ; I was so surprised to be still alive, and so persuaded at 
the first moment that none of my fellow-sufferers had survived, that I did not 
even think of shouting for llieiii. 1 then niaile vain efforts to estricato my arms, 
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but found it ImpoBHible ; the moat T could do was to join tlie ends of my 
fingers, but they could not reach the anew any longer. After a few minutes 
I he&rd a man ehuuting; what a relief it waa to know tlmt I waa not the 
sole Burvivorl to know that perhaps he was not frozen in and could come to 
my asustance 1 1 answered \ the voice approached, but seemed uncert^n where 
to go, and ;et it was now quite near. A sudden esclamatioa of surprise I 
Bebot had seen mf hands. He cleared my head in an Instant, and was about 
to try and cut nv© out completely, when I saw a foot above the snow, and so 
near to me tliat 1 could touch it with my arms, although tbej were not quite 
free yet. I at once tried to move the foot; it was my poor friend's. A pang 
of a^ony shut through me as I saw that the foot did not move. Poor B. had 
lost sensation, and was perhaps already dead, ttebot did his liest : after some 
time he wished me to help him, so he fre«d my arms a little more so that 
I could make use of them. I could do but httle, for Bebot had t«m the axe 
from my shoulder as aoon as he had cleared my head ([ geoeratly carry aa 
axe separate from my alpenstock — the blade tied to the belt, and the handle 
attached to the left ahoulder).- Before coming to me Bebot had helped Nance 
out of the snow; he was lying nearly horizontally, and was not much covered 
over. Nance found Bevard, who was upright ia the snow, but covered up to 
the head. After about twenty minutes the two last-named guides came up, 
I was at length taken out; the mow had to be cut with the axe down to 
my feet before I could be pulled out. A few minutes after one o'clock vM. 
we came to my poor friend's face. ... I wished the body to be taken out 
completely, but nothing could induce the three guides to work any longer, from 
the moment they saw that it waa too Isle to save him. I acknowledge that they 
were nearly as incaiiablo of doing anything as I was. When I was taken out of 
the BDOW the cord lutd to be cut. We tried the end going towards Benncn, but 
cuuld not move it ; it went nearly straight down, and showed us that tliere was 
the grave of the bravest guide the VaUis ever had, and ever will have. The cold 
had done its work on us ; we could stand it no longer, and b^an the descent." 

B. Struck bt Liobtniko ufon tbb Mattbbhobh.* 
[Mr. B. B. Heathcoto, of Chingford, Essex, whilst attempting to ascend the 
Matterhom by the southern route, was unfortunately used as a lightning-con- 
ductor, when he waa within 500 feet of the summit of the mountun. It may 
he observed that the Matterhom (like all isolateil Alpine rock summits) is 
frequently struck by lightnii^;. Sigiior Criordano has pointed out elsewhere 
that ha found numerous traces of electric dischargee upon ita summiL] f 

"On July 30, 1869, in company with Petor Fcrrn.J Peter Taugwalder 
junior, and Joa. Maquignaz, I commenced the ascent. The atmosphere was 
clear, and the wind southerly. When very near to the sumiuU an extremely 
loud thunder-clap was heard, and we thought it prudent to descend. We com- 
menced the descent in the following order ; — Taugwalder first, myself next, 

■ See p. iw. t Mslte-Brun E Anndles dta Voyages, April lBti9. 

t IVtcr rerrii, tlio well-known guiJe, disd at Zeruiatt in the winter of lB7a-4. 
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and answered ; but the anawera, althongh promiBed, have never 
reached me.* 

Meanwhile, the administration sent strict injnnctioos to recover 
the bodies, and npon the 19tb of Jnly, twenty-one men of Zermatt 



* This is cot the onlj' oooaeion upon which H. Clemenz (who presided orcr the 
inquiry) has Tailed to give up answers that he has promised. It is greasy to be 
regretted that he does not Tecl that thesnppreeuonof thetmth is eqnally against tbo 
'interests of tiarellers and of the goides. It the men aie nntmstwortfay, the public 
'sbould lie warned of tho fact ; but if they are blameless, why allow them to remain 
under unmorited euapir.inn ? 

Old I'eter Taugwaldcr is a man who is labouring nnder an unjust aocusatiou. 
Not withstaD ding repeated deniak, «von his oooitBdee and neighbouis at Zermatt 
persist in asserting or insinuating that he eul the rope which led from him to Lord 
F. Douglas. Id regard to this iurnmons charge, I say that he oouM not do so at t^e 
moment of tho slip, and that the end of the ropo in my possession shows that he did 
not do BO beforehand. There rcmaing, however, tho suspicious fact that tho ropo 
which bmlto was tho tliinnetit and weakest one that wo had. It is tmspicioas, because 
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accompliBhed that Bad aod daugerotiB task." Of the body of Lord 
Francis Donglaa they, too, saw nothing; it is probably still 
arrested on the rocks above.! The remains of Hudson and Hadow 
were interred npon the north side of the Zermatt Ghnrcb, in 
the presence of a reverent crowd of sympathising friends. The 
body of Michel Croz lies npon the other side, under a simpler 
tomb ; whose inscription bears honourable testimony to hie rectl- 
tnde, to his courage, and to bis devotion. 

So the traditional inaccessibility of the Matterhom was van- 
qnished, and was replaced by legends of a more real character. 
Others will essay to scale its prpnd cliffs, but to none will it 
be the mountain that it was to its early explorers. Others may 
tread its summit-snows, but none will ever know the feelings of 
thoBO who first gazed npon its marvellous panorama; and none, 
I trust, will ever be compelled to tell of joy turned into grief, and 
of langhtOT into mourning. It proved to be a stubborn foe; it 
it is unlikely Uiat an; of the fom men in front would have eclcctod an old aod weak 
tope vhen there was abundanoo of new, and much etrnnger, rope to spare ; and, on 
tlie other hand, becanse if Taagwalder tbonght that an accident was likely to happen, 
ft was to hii interest to liave the weaker lope where it was placed. 

I Bhovld rejoice to loom that bia answers to the qucetions which wore put to him 
wore satisfactorj. Not oulj was hia act at the orriticat moment wonderful as a feat 
of strength, but it was admirable in its perfonnance at the right time. I am told 
tliat be is now nearly incapablo for work — not absolutely mad, liut with intellect 
gone and almost crazy ; which is not to bo wondered at, wheUior we regard him as a 
man who cpntemplated a aooundrolly meanness, eras an injured man snflbring under 
an niy nst accnsation. 

In respect to young Peter, it is not pcsuble to spook in the sane manner. The 
odious idea that he proponndod (which I bcliove emanated from Aim) ho has 
endeavonied to trade upon, in spite of the fact that his father was paid (for both) in 
the presence of witnesses. Whaterer may bo his abilities as a guide, ho is not one 
to whom T would ever trust my life, or afford any countenance. 

* They followed the route laid down upon the map, and on their deecent wore in 
great peril from the fall of a lerac. The character of the work they undertook may 
be gathered from a reference (o p. 100. 

t This, or a snbsequont party, disonrered n sloere. No other trnres have licen 
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resisted long, and gave many a hard blow ; it was defeated at last 
with an ease that none conld have anticipated, bnt, like a relentless 
enemy — conquered bnt not crashed — it took terrible yengeance. 
The time may come when the Hatterhom shall have passed away, 
and nothing, save a heap of shapeless fragments, will mark the 
spot where the great motintain stood ; for, atom by atom, inch by 
inch, and yard by yard, it yields to forces which nothing can 
withstand. That time is &r distant ; and, ages hence, generations 
anborn will gaze upon its awful precipices, and wonder at its 
nniqne form. However exalted may be their ideas, and however 
exaggerated their expectations, none will come to return dis- 
appointed ! 

With the Ascent of the Matterhorn, my mountaineering in the 
Alps came to a close. The disastrous termination, though casting 
a permanent cloud over otherwise happy memories, and leaving a 
train of life-long regrets, has not altered my regard for the purest, 
healthiest and most manly of sports ; and, often, in grappling 
with every day difficulties, sometimes in apparently hopeless 
tasks, encouragement has been found in the remembrance of 
hard-won victories over stubborn Alps. 

We who go moan tain -scrambling have constantly set before us 
the superiority of fixed purpose or perseverance to brute force. 
We knqw that each height, each step, must be gained by patient, 
laborioos toil, and that wishing cannot take the place of working ; 
we know the benefits of mutual aid ; that many a difficulty must 
be encountered, and many an obstacle must be grappled with or 
tamed, bat we know that where there's a will there's a way : and 
we come back to our daily occupations better fitted to fight the 
battle of life, and to overcome the impediments which obstruct our 
paths, strengthened and cheered by the recollection of past labours, 
and by the memories of victories gained in other fields. 

I have not made myself an apologist for mountaineering, nor 
do I now intend to usurp the functions of a moralist ; bnt my 
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task would have been ill performed if it hftd been concluded 
without one reference to the more serious lessons of the moun- 
taineer. We glory in the physical regeneration which is the pro- 
duct of our exertions ; we esnlt over the grandeur of the scenes 
that are brought before our eyes, the splendoars of sunrise and 
sunset, and the beauties of hill, dale, lake, wood, and waterfall ; 
but we value more highly the development of manliness, and the 
evolution, under combat with difficulties, of those noble qualities 
of human nature — courage, patience, endurance, and fortitnde. 

Some hold these virtues in less estimation, and assign base and 
contemptible motives to those who indulge in our innocent sport. 

" Be thou chaste as ice, ob pure as anow, tbnu sbalt not escape calumny." 

Others, again, who are not detractors, find mountaineering, as 
a sport, to be wholly unintelligible. It is not greatly to be 
wondered at — we are not all constituted alike. Mountaineering is 
a pursuit essentially adapted to the young or vigorous, and not to 
the old or feeble. To the latter, toil may be no pleasure ; and it is 
often said by such persons, " This man is making a toil of pleasure." 
Let the motto on the title-page be an answer, if an answer be 
required. Toil be must who goes mountaineering ; but out of the 
toil comes strength (not merely muscular energy — more than that), 
an awakening of all the faculties j and from the strength arises 
pleasure. Then, again, it is often asked, in tones which seem to 
imply that the answer must, at least, be doubtful, " But does it 
repay you ? " Well, we cannot estimate our enjoyment as you 
measure your wine, or weigh your lead.^it is real, nevertheless. 
If I could blot out every reminiscence, or erase every memory, 
still I should say that my scrambles amongst the Alps have repaid 
me, for they have given me two of the- best things a man can 
possess— health and friends. 

The recollections of past pleasures cannot be effaced. Even 
now as I write they crowd up before ma First comes an endless 
series of pictures, magnificent in form, cfTect, and colour. I see the 
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stnict«d by the It&li&n Alpine Club on the ' cravate.' StarUng from ibfl hut 
&i dajlight, we leacbed at an early hour the mmmit of the * aboulder,* aiul then 
traversed its arite to the final peak of the Matterhorn. The passage of this 
areU was perhaps the most enjoyable part of the whole expedition. The ridge, 
worn bf slow irregular decay into moiutroua and rugged battlements, and 
guarded on each ude by tremendous pracipioee, is grand beyond all description, 
but doee not, strange to say, present any remarkable difficulty to the climber, 
save that it is exceedingly trying to the head. Great care is of course necessary, 
but the scramble is by no means of so arduous a nature as entirely to absorb 
the attention; so that a fine climb, and rock scenery, of grandeur perhapa 
unparalleled in the Alps, can both be appreciated. 

" It was near the end of this arSte, close to the ^ace where it abuts agfunst 
the final peak, that Professor Tyndall's party turned in 1862,* arrested by a 
cleft in the ridge. From the point where they stopped the main tower of the 
Matterhom rises in front of the climber, abrupt, magnificent, and apparently 
inaccessible. The summit is fully 750 feet in Tertical height alwve this spot, 
and certuniy, to my eye, appeared to be separated from me by a yet morQ 
considerable interval ; for I remember, when at the end of the aritt, looking 
upward at the crest of the mountain, and thinking that it must be a good 1000 
feet above me. 

" When the Italian guides made their splendid ascent, they traversed the 
arete of the shoulder to the main peak, passed the cleft which has been men- 
tioned (p. 90), clambered on to the tremendous north-wesCem tiice of the 
mountain (described by Mr. Whymper at pp. 277 and 282), and then endea- 
voured to cross this face so as to get on to the Z'Mutt arSte.^ The passage of 
this slope proved a work of great difficulty and danger. I saw it from very 
near the place which they traveraed, and was unable to conceive how any 
human creatures managed to crawl over rocks so steep and so treacherous. 
After they had got about half-way across, they found the difficulties of the 
route and the danger from falling stones so great, tliat they struck straight up 
the mountain, in the hope of finding some safer y!a,j. They were to a ccrt^n 
extent successful, for they came presently to a smaU ledge, caused by a sort 
of fault in the lock, running horizontally across the north-western fac« of the 
mount^n a little distance below the summit. Traversing this ledge, the 
Italians found themselves close to the Z'Mutt ar&e, but still separated from it 
by a barrier, to outflank which it was necessary to descend a perpendicular 
gully. Carrel and Bich were lowered down this, the other two men remaining 
at the top to haul up their companions on their return, as otherwise they could 
not have got up again. Passing on to the Z'Mutt areU without further diffi- 
culty. Carrel and Bich climbed by that ridge to the summit of the mountain. 
lu returning, the Italians kept to the ledge for the whole distance across the 
north-western face, and descended to the place where the areU of the shoulder 
abuts a^dnst the mdn peak by a sort of rough ridge of rocks between the 
north-western and southern faces. When I ascended in 1867, we followed this 
route in the ascent and in the descent. I thought the ledge difficult, in some 
places decidedly dangerous, and should not care to set foot on it agtun ; but 
• See pp. 83-* and pp. 90-1. t A ridge deBcending towards the Z'Uuttglet«:litr. 
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assoredlj it neither b so difficult nor so continuously dangerous as those gaunt 
and pitiless rock-slopes which the Itall&ns crossed in their upward route. 

" The credit of making the JUUian ascent of the Matterhom belongs un~ 
doobtedlf to J.-A. Cartel and to the other mountwneers who accompanied him. 
Beanen led his party hravely and skilfully to a point some T50 fcet'bclow the 
top. From this pointi however, good guide though he was, Bennen had to ratiro 
defeated ; and it was reserved for the better mountain-craft of the Valtouinanche 
guide to win the difficult way to the summit of the Matterhom." 

Mr. Oaufurd Grove was the first traveller who ascended the Matterhorn 
after the accident, and the natives of Vat Toumauche were, of course, greatly 
delighted that his ascent was made upon their side. Some of them, however, 
were hy no means well pleased that J.-A. Carrel was so much r^arded. They 
feared, perhaps, that he would acquire the monopoly of the mountain. Just 
a month after Mr. Grove's ascent, six Taltoumanchians set out to see whether • 
they could not learn the route, and so come in for a share of the good things 
which were expected to aYrive. They were three Maquignaz's, Cssar Carrel 
(my old guide), J.-B. Carrel, and a daughter of the last named I They left 
Breil at 5 a.m. on Sept. 12, and at 3 p.m. arrived at the hut, where they passed 
the night. At 7 a.m. the next day they started again (leaving J.-B. Carrel 
behind), and proceeded along the 'shoulder' to the final peak; passed the 
cleft which had stopped Beniwn, and clambered up the comparatively easy 
rocks on the other side until tbey arrived at the base of the last precipice, 
down which we had hurled stones on July 14, 1865. They (young woman 
and all) were then about 350 feet from the summit! Then, instead of turning 
to the left, as Carrel and Mr. Grove had done, Joseph and J.-Pierre Maquignaz 
paid attention to the cliff in front of them, and managed to find a means of 
pai^g up, by clefts, le>^es, and gullies, to the summit. This was a shorter 
(and it appears to be an easier) route than that taken by Carrel and Grove, and 
it has been followed hy all those who have since then ascended the mountain 
from the aide of Breil.* Subsequently, a rope was fixed over the most difficult 
portions of the final climb. 

In the meantime they had not been idle upon the other ude. A hut was 
constructed upon the eastern face, at a height of 12,526 feet above the sea, 
near to the crest of the ridge which descends towards Zcrmatt (north-east 
ridge). This was done at the expense of Mouueur Seller and of the S^ss 
Alpine Cluh. Mona. Seiler placed the execution of the work under the direc- 
tion of the Knubels, of the viUa^ie of St. Nicholas, in the Zermatt valley ; and 
Peter Knubel, along with Joseph Marie Lochmatlcr of the same village, had 
the honour of making the second ascent of the mountain upon the northern 
side with Mr. Elliott This took place on July 24-25, 1868. Since then 

■ Jouph and J.-Pi«rre Msquignai niona ascended ; the othsis hnd had enough sod 
retnrned. It should be observed that ropes hsd been fiied, bj J.-A. Carrel aad others, 
over aU tbe difficult {wrls of the moantaia as high as the cboulder, itfotv the sdrent of . 
those persons. This eiplains the facility with which they moved over grpnnd which 
bsd been fonod very trying in earlier times. The jouEg woman declared thnt the sscent 
(»> far ss she went) wu a trifle, or used words to thai effect ; if she had tried to get to 
thestime height before 1862, she would probably have been of a different opinion. 
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very numerous aaconU have been nude both on the Swiss and upon the lUlUn 
side. The list of ascenU will, however, show that far more have been made by 
the Zennatt or northern route than by Ihe Breil or southern route. 

Mr, KUiott supposed that ho avoided the plac« where the accident occurred, 
and that he improved the northern route. This, howerw, la not the case. 
Both he and the others who have succeeded him have followed in lU waenti al 
points the route which wa took upon July 13-15, 1865, with the eicepBon of 
tlie deviations which I will point out. Upon leaving Zermatt, the traveller 
cmimencea by crossing a bridge which is commonly termed the Matterhom 
bridge, and procwis lo the chapel at the Schwarzsee. Thence he mounts the 



Iliirnii, and follows its ridge along its entire length right up to the foot of the 
Matt«rhom. There is now a good i»th along Ihe whole of this ridge, but when 
we traversed it for the First Ascent there was not even so much as a &intty 
marked track. The first steps which are taken upon the mountain itself follow 
the exact line over which I myself led upon the first ascent, and the track 
presently posses over the precise spot upon which our tent was placed in 1865. 
In 1874, and again in 1876, I saw the initials which I marked on the rock by 
the side of our t«nt. The route now taken passes this rock, and then goes 
round the corner of the buttress to which I referred upon p. 276. At this point 
the route now followed deviates somewhat from the line of our ascent, and goes 
mora directly up to the part of the north-east ridge upon which the Cabant is 
placed. Wi> iBirp more away on to the face of the nioimtnin, and proceeded 
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more directly towards the aummit. At the upper part of the nsceot of the 
north-east ridge the rout« now taken is exactly that of the first ascent until 
the foot of the final peak is reached ; and there, instead of bearing awaj to the 



right, as we did, the touriut now clambers up directly towards the summit by 
means of the filed ropes and chwns. The final portion of the ascent, over the 
snow at the sumnut, again follows our route. 

So far as the CcAam there is now a strongly marked track, almost a path, 
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over the mountain ; and little plea of etoaes, placed in prominent rituatlona, 
point out the way even to the dullest person. What the Gabane itaelf is Uke 
will be seen by reference to the UluBtration which focet p. 309. It is placed in 
a very insecure position, and will prolsbly one of these days disappear by 
disintegration. It is not easy at this part of the mountwn to find a good 
situation for a hut, though there is plenty of choice both higher up and lower 

Amongst the ascents that hare been made which xn most worthy of note, 
that made by Signor Qiotdano may be mentioned first. This gentleman came 
to Breil severa] times after his bmous visit in 1865, with the intention of 
making the ascent, but be was alwa]V baffled by the weather. In July 1866 
he got as high as the ' cravate ' (with J. A. Carrel and other men) and mu 
dttained thert five dagi ajtd nighU, ujtabU to moDe eilhtr up or down. At last, 
upon Sept. 3-5, 1866, he was able to gratify his desires, and accomplished the 
feat of ascending the mountain on one ude and descending it upon the other. 
Signer Giordano is, I believe, the only geologist who has ascended the mountain. 
He spent a considerable time in the eiamination of its structure, and became 
lienighted on its eastern face In consequence. 1 am indebt«d to him for the 
valuable note and the accompanying section which follow the Table of Asoenta. 
Signer Giordano carried a mercurial barometer throughout the entire distance, 
and read it frequently. His observations have emibled me to determine with 
confidence and accuracy the heights which were attiuned upon the different 
attempts to ascend the mnunt^n, and the various points upon it which have 
been so frequently mentioned throughout this volume. 

Questions having been frequently put to me Kspecting the immediate 
summit of the Matterhorn, and difficulties having been ezpKssed as to the 
recognition of the two views given upon pp. 279 and 281, 1 mode an ascent of 
the mount^Q in 18T4 to photograph the summit, in otder that I might see what 
changes had occurred since our viwt of ten years before. The summits of all 
high mountains vary from time to time, and I was not Burprised to find that 
the Matterhorn was no exception to the general rule. It was altc^ther sharper 
and narrower in 1874 than 1865. Instead of being able "to run about," every 
step had to bo painfully cut with the axe ; and the immediate summit, instead 
of being a blunt and rounded eminence, was a Uttle piled-up cone of snow whicli 
went to a very sharp point. Our phoK^raphic operations were conducted with 
difficulty, for a furious north wind was blowing which would have whisked away 
the camera immediately if it had been set up in the most convenient podtion for 
taking a view ; and we were com|>elled to cut a great gash in the snow and to 
work down upon the edge of the cliff overlooking Breil before we could escape 
from the gusts which were whirling away the snow in writhing eddies. My 
guides J. A. Carrel, Bic, and Lochmatter formed a strong party, and eventually 
wo gained a position, protected from (he wind, whence there was a good view of 
the summit; but our ledge was so small tliat we could not venture to unrope, 
and Carrel had to squat down whilst I photographed over his head. The 
engraving upon p. 311 bas been made from the photograph so taken. It will 
interest some of my readers to know tliat the nearest peak, seen below, is the 
summit of the Pont d'H^rens, 
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The light was not (kvourable for pbolographing the Cabane when we returned 
from the summit, and 1 stopped alone with Carrel in it for a Becoud night in 
order to get the morning light on the next day. Whilst quietly repo^ng inside, 
I was startled to hear a rustling and crackling sound, and jumped up, expecting 
that the building was about to take itself off to lower quarters ; and presently I 
perceived that the hut had a tenant to whom I certainly did not expect to be 
introduced. A little, plump mouee came creeping out over the floor, being 
apparently of opinion that there ought not to be any one there at that time of 
day. It wandered about picking up stray fragments of food, occasionally 
crunching a bit of egg-shell, totally unaware of my presence, for I made out that 
the little animal was both blind and deaf. It would have been easy to capture 
it, but I would not do so, and left it there to keep company with other solitary 
tourists. 

The view from tlie Cabane extends from the Bietschhom on the north to the 
Grand Toumalin in the south; and includes the Mischabel group, the Allallein- 
horn and Alphubel, Mont Rosa, etc. etc. Its situation is not high enough to 
overlook those mountains, and so the prospect is very dmilar to Ihe northern 
and eastern half of the view &om the Biffel. The uppermost 800 feet of the 
Uatterhom can be seen from the hut, but the rest of the part above it is not 
visible, being hidden by a small ridge which projects from ihe face. Whilst 
slopping in the Cabane we had the insecurity of il« position forcibly impressed 
upon us by seeing a huge block break away from the rock at its side, and go 
crashing down over the very route which is commonly pursued hy tourists. 

The year 1879 is a memorable one in the history of the Matterhorn, for in it 
there occurred two deaths upon the mountain, and two new routes were dis- 
covered. Sufficient inrurmation has not come to hand at the time I write upon 
what is termed the "affaire Branteehen" to enable one to form a correct opinion 
about that lamentable business, and it is enough to say that upon August 12 a 
party started from Breil, composed of Dr. Liischer, Prof. Schiess, and the guides 
J. M. Lochmattor, Jos. Brantschen, and Fetryson of Evolena. They gained the 
hut on the ' cravate ' in due course, and on the following day the party crossed 
the inountun to Zermatt, with the exception of Brantschen, who was left behind 
in the hut, sorae say only slightly ill, and others at the point of death. Which 
of these was the case is only known by those concerned. They sent back 
assistance to their comrade in a somewhat tardy fashion, and when the relief 
party g^ned the hut Bmntschen was found dead. 

At the time that this was taking place on the southern side of the lUatt«r- 
hom, an accident occurred on the nortli-east face by which a life was lost. 
Uessrs. A. B. Uraven and Dr. Moseley (of Boston), with the guides Peter Hub! 
and C. Inabuit, left Zermatt at 10.30 f.h. on the night of August 13, and 
ascended the mountain by the usual northern route without stopping at the 
hut. They reached the summit at 9 a.k. on the 14th, and had returned to 
within a short distance of the hut, when Dr. Moaeley (who had found it irksome 
to be tied up, and had frequently wished to go unroped) untied himself from the 
rest, doing so entirely upon hin own responsibility. A few minutes later, and 
within quite a short distance of the hut, the party had to cross a projecting 
piece of rock. Gubi went over first, and plantetl his nxe in portion to give 
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firm footing to Dr. Mosetey, who followed. Bdt,anhftppily, ha declined a 
placed hiB hand on the roch, and endMVOured to vault OTer it In doing bo ha 
slipped, lost hold of his aie, wd Ml with ever accelerating velocity down almost 
the whole of the ii«tb-«Mt face. Ho fell about 2000 feet, and was of course 
hilled on the aiiat. Bia body was recovered three days later, and was int^ted 
in tbe Ifagliih burying-ground at Zermatt. 

Many persona have talked at different times about the poeaihUity of finding 
a way up the Hatterhorn from the side of the Z'Mutt glacier ; but it was not 
until the year 1879 that a way was found- On September 2-3, Mr. A. F. Mummery, 
with the guides ? and ? , succeeded in guning the summit by first 
)[oing up the long buttrDsa of snow which runs out from the niount^n to the 
Z'Mutt glacier, and then up the rocis above. I have boen unable to piocure 
any details respecting this expedition and my only information about it has 
been derived from Mr. Baumann, who foltowed in Mr. Mummory'B traces three 
days later. Mr. Baumann saya : " We followed the long ice-elope to its extreme 
upper end, then the jagged arfite above it for a short distance, and then deviated 
a litile to the right, climbing by a secondary rocky ridge descending towards 
the Stockhi until within an hour of the summit, when we struck the main Z'Hutt 
arSte and so completed the ascent by joining the Breil route." 

At the very time that Mr. Mummery was occupied in his expedition, 
Mr. W. Penball, with the guides F. Imseng and L. Sorbrichen, was engaged in 
a similar enterprise, and also ascended the Matterhom from the direction of the 
Stockhi. He, however, at the first took a route closer to the Hefenmatten 
glacier, though he at laat, like the others, eventually got upon the mi^n Z'Hutt 
arete and completed the ascent by following a portion of the Breil route. 

Neither Mr. Mummery, nor Messrs. Baumann and Penhall, descended by 
the routes which they struck out, and in each case the respective parties 
descended by the northern or Zermatt route. It is therefore at present impos- 
ubte to determine the relative difficulty of the various routes up the mountun. 
Still, I think that the great majority of tourists will, as heretofore, prefer the 
ordinary Zennatt route, and that comparatively few will patronize the newly- 
discovered ones. 

The ascent of the Matterhom has now taken its place amongst those which 
are considered fashionable, and many persons get upon it who ought not to he 
upon a mountain at all. Although much has been done on both sides of it 
to facilitate the routes, and although they are much easier to traverse than 
they were in years gone by, it is still quite possible to get into trouble upon 
them, and to come utterly to grief. Considering how large a number of entirely 
incompetent persons venture upon the mountain, it is surprising so few meet 
with accidents ; but if the number of accidents continues to increase at its 
present rate it will, ere long, not be easy to find a place of interment in the 
Knglish churchyard at Zermatt. 
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4 
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Arfle below 
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July 23-21 


- 
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rel, and Luo Meynei. P. BO, 




" 


Jnly 25.26 


„ „ 


Breil sida . 13,460 
Nearly u blgb , 

•a (he higfatel 

part ot__lhe 


With Luc Meynet. Pp n-1. 


\ 13 

1 


July 27-28 


J. TyndalL . . 


Breil side . 13,970 
"The Shoulder." 


Guldes-J. J. Bi.nnen and Anion 
Waller; poneni— J.- An tolne Car- 
rel, Cnar Carrel, and another. 




1863. 




W^offlr.1 


Pp. 8S^8I, »HI. 


, '^ 


Aug. 10-11 

1885. 


Edward Whymper . 


Breil side . 13,280 


Guide*— J.. A. Carrel, Cienr Car- 
rel, Lnc Meynet, .Dd Iwo ponen. 
Pp. llt-liJ. 




u 


J™21 . 




South-east fare 11,200? 


GnMea-Mlehel Cn«. ChrfatUn 
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F. ASCENTS OF THE MATTEBHOBN. 



Ch>rl» Hud»D. 
Ed«>rd Wbjmper. 
Julj IS-18 Jran-ADtoin* Carrtl. Breit 
I J. BaptuU Bicb. 



Zcnnatt 

(Or Nor«bera 
nnU.) 



ODlds — Mkbd Cm. PeWr Tucmldet 
rirt, Pttn TiDgwiUo- >U. Bte pp. HI- ^ 



1867. 



I J.-Aoguitin U«jaet. 



Aag. 13-15 \ V- Creufunl OtOTe 
S«pt. 13-14 Joi. MaquigDU. 

I J.-Pierre MaquigDU. 
I Victor Haquigniu. 
I CsuT Carrel. 
J.-a CarreL 
Oct. 1-3 . W. UightoD Jordan 

ISiSB. I 
Julj 24-2J ' J. M. Elliott . 

Jnly 26-28 J. Tyndall . 



Br<a 
Brcil 



o DUHd oaij HCBIded to Ik 



BreU . . I 
Zcnnatt 

Up Brril aide; 
— ' '— n Z<H- 



utakk. 

Aug. 3-4 . G. E. Forter . . '- Zcnnatt 
Aug. 8 . ! Paal GueureMt . | Z«rniatt 

Ia 

W. E. U. KelM. I 

Sept. 3-3 . 1 G. B. Mark* . . ' Zannatt 

I I 
Sept. 3-5. 

Sept. 8-9 . 

Jaly 20 . 

Aug. 26-27 

I 1870. 

I July 20 (?) 

I 1871. 

I Jqlj-ie-n 

j July 21-22 



P. Giordano . 
Paul Sauift . 
James Ecclei . 
R. B. Heath cot« 



. ; Up Brdl iMe 
. ' Breil . 
. ; Breil , 
. ' Breil . 

Zermatt 



QdVIh-J. k. dml, Siludoo HejiKt, 
and J. B. BIcli. | 



^HiM 



Ciml.aiHlF.AD* 



Aonunt EtTCD In boUl-liwk at Bnll !• nM 
leiTdear. OnldHncm ubaTOlMFn Jo*. 
uti VIcun- Haqulcnai iDd Elle Peiakw. 



—Joe. Ilarta LoctaiDaner a 



GotdM— J. A. Cinel and Jot. Haqulfnu, 
OoMta— J. A. Cunel uid Jos. UaqDlgnai. 

QnMea— J. A. Caml, Blcli, and two Pajou 
(CliunaDnti). 
QnMe*-Tlie roar Ilaqulgnai'i (Val Tow- 



E. R. Whitwell 
P. Gardmer. 

F. Walker. 
Liicy Walker. 



Qaldn- Ulrldi and Cli. Laoei 
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TABLE OF ASCEifTS. 







s4 - 


Hams. 


EooteUken. 


Btiuua. 


1 1871. 








20 7 


— Powler . . 


Zermatt 




SI 1 Aag. 2-3 . 




Breil . 


Uuidu-Vletor and Emmatmol tUqulpiai 
aod Joaeph QUlkH. 

Udldee^.J.lUqulcnuaiid I 


22 


Aug. 7-8 . 


R. S. Lyle . 


Brdl . 


23 


Aag.l8-ld 


C. K HathewK. 
F. MonheBd. 


Breil . . 


Onldee - J. A.Ckml and Hclcblor Andcrcgg. 
wttbt-oponer*. 


24 


S«pt.4.6. 


M. C. Brevoort. 
W. A. B. Coolidge. 


ZemiUUBRU 


KuubeL 


25 


Sept. 7-3 . 


R. Fowler , 


Zemutt 




26 


1872. 
July 22-23 


P. GardiDar. 


z™„u..« 


"JSSr'iS"*"'"-'"'"-"' 


27 


July 21 . 


H. Bigknell. 


? 


QoSdM-Not known. 


28 


July 24-25 


K. Penaiebnry. 
W. M. PairfUbury. 
a Tiylor. 


Zeimalt to DnU 


^Cir.'^n.er^t'^L^ "^ 


29 


July 28 . 


J. Jackson . 


BnUMZmiult 


Golfca- Joa. Uuiulgca. and Anton RitL 


30 


July ? 


F. A. Wallroth 


? 


Qubhe-Hot known. 


31 


Aug. 29-30 


A. Rotbschild. 


Zermatt 


0»ld»-FraoiBleiierandlwoKnubels. 


32 


Sept. 1-2 . 


G. A. P«,ingham . 


Zermatt 




33 


SepL 8-10 


H. Decmiug. 
E. Hutohiui. 
J.Voung. 


Zermatt 


■■nr.'S*"""- ■*»■"■"•"• 


34 


Sept. 10-11 




Zermatt 


(]nid»-[yter Bohren and Peter KnnbeL 


35 


Sept. 11-12 


E. Mittidge . 


Zermatt 


Guide Polllnger. 


36 


Sept. 11-12 




Zermatt 


QoVka-M. Knubel and F. J. Knnbal. 


37 


Sept. 16-17 


a Broozet . 


Zermatt 


Qoldea-F. Knubel. F. TruBer. and J.TraHot. 


1 


1873. 
July 6-7 . 


T. Coi. 

J. Oirdioer. 


Zermatt 




'39 


July 6-7 . 


C. TWranlai; . 


Zermatt 


Qoldn-J. Qlllot and tcuac* Saitach. 


40 


July 21-22 


A. F. Leach . 


Zermatt 




41 


July 21-22 


T. A. Biahop . 


Zermatt 


GoMta-P. Knuliel, F. J. Knobd. and F. 


42 


July 23-24 


H. Salmond . 


BreU . 




43 


July 23-24 


A. G. Puller . . 


Breil to Zermatt 


Onldia-J. A. Caml and Jo*. Haqnignu. 


44 


July 25-26 


E.U»thMn . . 


Zermatt 


Gnldea - F. Knubel and JoMpb Imboden. 


45 
46 


July 25-27 
July 29-30 


W. W. Simpson . 
M. D&hy . 


— • 

Zermatt 


Gulda-J. A. C«rel. P. Waqalgnaa. and a 
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ASCENTS OP THE HATTERHORN (ctmtinw^ 



Naot 

AoocDt 


1873. 
Aug. 3 . 


J. BlKboff. 

E. BoTckhnrdt. 


^^ 


Bmua 


47 


Z*nn>tt 


.Qoldw- 


48 


Aug. 6-7 . 


Emilt VeyrJD . 


Zemiktt 


Qnlte-P. J. Kniit.1; porter. JolLKnobeL 


49 


Ang. 9-10 


L. Ewlmnk . 


Zennntt 


Goldet—;. U. nod Ala. LocbmiUcr. 


60 


"'■"■ 


0. E. HultoD. 
F. C. H niton. 


Zermktt 


Oald«~Cb. Liuener, Johum Flather, ukd 
PelerRuU. 


51 


Aug. 11-13 


Muqul> MagUoui . 


Zennstl 


Goids-P. Knubd. Edonud Capdin -. porta. 
H. KnnbeL 


52 


Aug. 14-15 


F. Daivkiua . 


Zcnnstt 




53 


Aug. 15-16 


J. F. B«m»t0D. 
F. Monhcid. 
C. H. Hawkini. 


Z«nn«tt 




54 


Aug. 16 . 


H. S. Hmw . 


ZfTBUlt 


QBH«»-Joh«in™ Dwgm u«i A. PolUi^n. 




Aug, 18-22 


E. Pigeon. 
- Pigeon. 


BnlltaZimuU 


J. Mutln. llila putT wu conened Id the 
hul on Ibe Iblton <lde tloui •■» ISUi 1« tbe 
liu Df August, br Ud WMtberi and In 
deumdliif apon tbe Zemall ufate U «» 
mrpriwl hy plubt brfcre the «^>i< could 
b« ncbnl, and bad to pan tlH ui(llt on 


56 


Aug. 22-23 


F. P. Bui-low . 


Zenn»tt 


lluldo-Jakab Andenn and P, Taus- 
wald^jllt ^^ 


57 


Oct 2-3 . 

1874. 
Julj 14-15 


W. W. Stnart 

T. G. Bonn.y . . 


Breil lo Zennmtt 
7.ermstl 


Guid«i-J. M. Lodunatler and J. PMrui. 


59 


July 17-18 


F. Wolf 


Zermatt 


G<ilde«-A. PolltogCT and jiL Unb«. 


60 
61 


July 18-19 
July ? . 


A. Uilbt nnd wif>' . 


Z*m»tt 


G uida -MeleUor Audengs. A. Uium, and 
P.TMigwaldwjth. 


6-2 


Julj 19-20 


J. Bauniinn . 


Zenoitt 


Oulde-Uickb Lanmer. 


63 


Juij 23-24 


?E.JaTdle . . 


BrelltoZ™..! 


OnldM- 


64 


July 27-29 


L. K. Knnkiue 


Zermatt 


Guldu—A. PolUngfr and Jos. Ungm. 


65 


Aug. 7 . 


J. Birkbeck, Jun. . 


HreU lo Bwll . 


GuMa-J. Pelnia and J. B. BIc. Mr. 
Blr^bKk and bl> guida aurtnl (trm Brrll. 


66 


Aug. 7-8 . 


G. F. Cobb. 
S. Poratcr. 


Zermatt 


OuldM— P. Tangwaldor Jlli, Job. Tang- 


67 


Ang. 7-8 . 


A. M. ToJ. 

M. Bmmston . . 


Zennatt 


Gulde-B. SagflL 


08 


Aag.l2 . 


G. WTin . . 


Zemiatt 


Unld»-L. PolllDger and Henri S^raphln. 




Ang. 19-20 


L. N. W.lford 


Zermatt 


Ould«-Alei. Bnrgcner and B. VeneU. 


70 


Aug. 20-21 


A. a Puckle . 


Zermatt 


(luMa - J. Pettna and N. KnnbeL 
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ASCENTS OP THE MATTEBHOBN (continueO). 



^t 


JM». 


NunoL 


BouMtokeD 


1 Ruiuo. 


71 


Aug.20-ai 


R. Lindt 


Ztrmatt 


. Ould«-lE.SubuliuidPeU[S<aKr. 


73 


Aug. 30-22 


Edward Whymper 


Zermatt 


. r,j,Uai-J. A. ami. J. B. Bte, and J. M. 

«k( of phuwgnpliy. l-aawd t«0 DlEbU 
iDXiteZermulmbanc 


73 


Ang. 22-23 


W. E. Davidson 


; Zennatt 


. 1 OuMei— lAumit Laaln ind II. Subuh. 



I ^3. 



Aug, 25 . 

Ang. 25 . 

Aug. 25 . 

, Aug. 26 . 

i Aug. 27 , 

, Ang. 2B . 

i Aug. 31 . 

' iS«pt. 1-2 . 

! Sept. 3 . 

, Sept. 2 . 

I Sept. 3 . 

' Sept. 8 , 



kpt. 16-17 
1875. 



1 so 

91 


Aug. 2-3 . 


l92 


Aug. 10 . 


I 93 


Aug. 10-11 


, 3* 


Aug. 11 . 


■ 95 


Ang. 12 . 


91! 


Aug. 16 . 


97 


Aug. 16 . 



I H. J. Smith . 
I M. J. Bo>well 
j W. J. Lewis . 

W. Stirling . 
I J. H, Pratt. 
! — Prothero. 

H. N. Ualaa . 

W.A.Lewi* . 

HLDent. 

C. T. Dent. 

J. W. Borel . 
' Ernst Calbenla 



E. Pigeon. 
— Pigeon. 
W. Nlgeli 



J. W. Hartley 
F. T. Withered 



D. Mertitt 



. ' Zermatt 
! Zermatt 



1 Zennatt 
I Zetmstt 



Zennalt 
. Zermatt 
; Zermatt 

Zermatt 
Zermatt 



Zennatt 
Zermatt 



Zermatt 
. Zennatt 



Ouldea— A. Polllnier and J. J. TrnEhr. 

UuLdo— Alei. LocbmUter wd Joi. Ungen 
anldei-J<H. Imboden nod Jim. Sirtiadi. 
Ciuld»-Uorlli Julen and Jos. Tiugnalder 
(Inidei — Johanorrtnuind FraniBoi^neT 
Uuldu-^. A.CureluidP.KnulRl. Awcn 



Ouides— Jeu Uartln ai 

QnldM— J. M. Lochnulter mid P. ImboOen. 

Gnlde-A. BuneneT. 

OuMe«-A. PolUnger uid J. J. TruBer. 
fluldM-P. Bohren and P. KUIer. 
Giildei-P. Knubel. P. J. Knubcl. uhI P. 



(luldo— P. Baununo, P. T*U(«alder, aud 
B. »>ge1L 
GuLdM ~N. and J. Kuubel, and F. Sartwcli. 

GuldM— I. and P. Knubel. 

Uiddea-J. A. Carrel and J, J. Hiqulgnu. 
Acccunt la perfecllj lltrElble. 
Ould«-F, and A. Imieng •nd F. J. AnOet- 

Ouldea-P. lUbl ud J, Mowr. 
<\\Met -Cti. Aimer and A. l-uUtngcr. 
Uuldc — J. Perm, and a porter. 
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ASCENTS OF THE UATTEBUOBN {conHnwO). 



Vo^ nue. 


»™. 


K.^^ 


1^..^ 




1875. 
98 1 Ab|^. 16 . 


J. J. Morgan. 
C. L. Morgan. 


Zeimitt 


<JuU»-J. iBbodn ud J. SulMck. 




99 1 Ads. I^ - 


A- W. P.JM . 


Zenutt 






100 ■ Aog. IT . 


J. H. Pntt. 
W. Leaf. 


BieUUZenuU 


auMM-J. A. Cunl uHl N. Knibd. 




101 Aug. 19-20 F. Tmdi™. 
0. F. Vsmoii. 


Zemutt 


QBld»_F. aod P. Sutodi u4 J. Ta<«»alikt. 




102 [ Aug. 23-24 H. B. Whitehoun . 


Zcimilt 


Gold«-P. J. Knabel uid P. T. Trulfcr. 




103 Adk- 26-27 F. HonheuL 

1 A. 0. Priokinl. 
H. S. Wilaon. 


Zernutt 


Qj«lJ»^M- AiHleregg. Ol L«™r. ud 




104 S«pt. T . H. 0. Ootch . 


ZennXt 


anldM-lg. and J«. SaitKh. 




lOS Sept. 8 . B-Kidg. 


Zermttt 


anMet-^. A. Caml ud Jol Otnller. iDd 

(porter) A. PiffoL 




106 1 S«pt. 8 . H. loechge . 


BnllloZenuU 


Qa5da-^.Prt™e«lA.B«l.r. 




107 1 Sept 9 . ' P. Uethaan . 


Zernutt 


QoHw-Jobiim J«m end A. Hhrt. 




log 1 Sept. 14 . : — Batter 


Zermatt 


Oulde._J«. Inbodeu end J. BnoUdRd. 




109 Sept. 15 . 


W. KittM . . 


Zennstt 


QDldea- J. Pelroi and Fnni Barftoer. 




1 1876. 
110 1 jQl)r22.23 


A. H. Qiwood. 
J. B. Colgrove. 
A. Cu.t 


Zermatt 


WIU»ut gnldHi, »id with two poneca. 




111 Jo); 29 . 


J. Huel. 

W. F. Lorenll. 


Zermatt 


OnldM-F. Ibunlsiiu ud F. Zaber. 




U2 Jqjj 30 . 


Eug. D»c,u« . . 


Z^tt . 


Ooldee-Borren (.Bobreii f> «id PUtter (0. 




113 Ang. a-4. 


F. Corbett. 
M. Conrteiuy. 


Zem.tt . 


"^ST^iSr'""-^*- 




114 Aug. 3^ . 


P. A. Singer. 
P. A. Singer. 


ZennaU 


OuMet-J. Imboden. Joe. Ptm, P. Perm, 
ud F. Peirn (porter). 




115 Aag. 6-7. 


D. E. Cudiiul 


ZerniBtt 


Qnldo-Plene Ckml iDd LoDb CamL 




118 : Aug. 7 . 


F. Reinen. 


Zennatt 


OBtda-P.BndJ.Kneliel. 




117 Aug. 8-9 . H. dflSmuuM . 


Zenuatt 


QBldM-A. BargeiKr and J. KddIhL 




118 Aug. B-9 .'W. Cooks . 


Zerroatt 


QoldM-Unk Ourel ud P^m CamL 




119 Aug. 8-9 . ; J. J. Bi«hoff . . 


Zennatt 


aQlde.-J.mn«.P.T.TrnlIer,udiu»Uier 




120 


Aug. 9 . Joseph S«iUr . 


Zermatt 


Quldea Luberudl Anonedi^uoent. 




121 


Aug. 9-10 W. J. Whelpdde. 

C. WeightDODD. 


Zermatt 






122 


Aug. 10 . ' P. Wution . 


Zermatt 


OuWee-Alra. Bufgener ud B. Veneli. 




123 


Aug. 13 . 


S. Waller. 
G. Fitigcnild. 


Zermatt 
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ASCENTS OP THE MATTEBHORN (continued). 



No. of 
Aacent 


""■ ' "■" 


Routt Uken. 


«„..„ 




1876. ' 






124 


Aug. 12 . H. Mejer. 


Zermatt 






C. Eitvrtig. 




Ja». Tingwalder. 


125 


Aag. 12 . ! J. Jaokion. 
T. H. EitMn. 


Zmnutt 


auMeo-Chrlmlan aua Oltfch Aimer. Ak«M 






In one day. 


126 




ZemiBlt 




127 Ang. 14 . C. E. Mitfaewi. 
1 * IF. Mor.head. 


"""■'* ■ 


duMea— M. Amkngg and I AkwiI 

made In one daf. 


ml (7) ■ 1 — D«nt . . 


Zermatt 


anlde-Al.1. Bn.«tner. 


m 


Aog. 28-29 0. W. Proth«ro . 


ZenuittloBiel] 


GllU*-~}.A.CuTel. 




1877. 








130 


A«g.4 . 


0. BoiniiDd. 
G. U.nD0d. 


Zermatt 




131 


Aag. 13-14 


Q. Sella. 


ZermUlloBreU 


Golde«-J. A. Carrel, — Imieng. J. B. Carrel, 




L. Binghl. 






133 


Ang. 19 . 


W. H. Grenfell. 
J. H. A. PeebLcs. 


Breil . . 


Gelde.--Im.«,g.nd ( 


133 


Ang. 20 . 


W. Penhall . 


Zermott 


Onlda- Jo*. Imboden and P. Taii«wal*rjSJi. 


134 


Ang. 24-25 


0. Fitigerald . . 


Zermatt 




I3S 


Ang. 29 . 


J. A. Cooper . 


Zarmatt 


Cotdee-Ale.. a»4 Atela Bnrgener. 


138 


A=g.30 . 


J. D. Griffiths 


Zermatt 


Qnlda-BaMle Andenmallen and ! 


137 


Ang. 30 . 


J. F. Ye«nley 


Zermatt 


(potter) -Blnmenthal. 


138 


Aug. 30-31 


J.CLeman . . 


Zermatt 


Qoldet Folllngerand t 


139 Aiig.3(Ml 


T.deCmbMrDigDj 


Zemutt to Broil 


Gnldu— J. A. Carrel and Hewl S^raphfn. 


140 ' Sept. 4 . 


J. Freilicbke . 


Zermatt 




141 


Sepl.4-5. 


H. Lwchgt . 


ZenuK lo BreLl 


Qnldea-Alei. BurBener and a Tyrol pilde. 


142 


Sept. 8-7 . 


J. Sitol. 


Brel] to Zeramll 




143 


1878. 

? 


T.Jose . . . 


Zermatt 


anldea-J. M. Locbmatler. P. Knul)el,and 


144 1 S«pt. 7 . 


Oal Heeke . 


Zermatt 




145 S«pt. 9 . 


JulaSeiUr . . 


Zermalt 


anklca— P. Knnbel and BuUe Andcnmalten. 


146 


Sept. 21 . 


Dr. Minnlgerod* . 


Zermatt 




147 


Sept. 11-12 


C. J. Thmnpeoa . 


Zermatt 


OoMrt-J. A. Carrol and - ImKng. 


,« 


1879. 
A pg. 12-13 


Dr. Luscher. 
Prof. Schiesa. 


Up Breil side 
and down Zer- 


left behind tn Uw hnt on Iho "c«hU*,- 
and died Ihere. 


1.9 


Aug. 13 . 


W.W.R. Powell . 


Zermatt 


G»H..-IVterTanBw.ld(rj«.»idA.Iin«nK. 
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ASCENTS OF THE MATTERHOBN (eonli«ued). 



I !879. I 
Aug.l3-14'C. E. Fre«iniin 

■ Aug. 13-li ' A. E. Cr«ven. 
I I W. 0. Mowlej-. 

1S2 ' Aug. 28-29 C. E. B. Wntwn 



! 



• 155 I S«pt. 2^ . W. Penh.ll 



' S«pt. 4-5 ., B. Wnioewrlght 

! Sept. 4-5 . H. Hoiire 

I Sept. 5-6 . j J. Bauminn . 



BrU laZrimUl OnUn— J. A.Ciml ind — SdiktwCSbi 
Zermntt . ! QtiMra-P.RDM uidaiMbiilt. Dt.UokI 

I Sh ApiKDdli 0. 

I Zennatl to Bnll . GnLd»— P. AoderecK ud A. Imbodta. 



' Zemiatt 



154 , S«pt. S-3 . I A. F. Mummnj . Z'Hntt lide . 



Cdldn-^oa. ImbDika and Fnoi Andpr- 

Quiim. I>r. tenge ikpt on tbg USrnll 
Aug. 30; boon Ibe itcenl bf nuoDliatat 
a ■ IJilIe brfon 1 x.a, on SniL I. mcbtd 

ZcrmUtbj 13.30 r.H. 

Nr. HnmiuerT «u ibe Bnt W UDcnd tlw 
Uitwrboni fnini the Ude of Ibe ffUmt ' 
aUder, Ko deulU tuie bun iKdTr 

ObUm— Fcrdlund Imang lal IahIb Sor- 
brlchm. Ur.Knluildn nude Mai 

upoD UK Z'Mna aide, bnt uok a 

Don to ttae »nlh than that lOllawcd tv 



Qnldn-^oa. Imboden and rcter Sarindi. 

Zeromtt . j GoWt-JJndfiTgg and (porter) Jos-Onnloo. 

Z'Mutt iMe . ' fluMn— PMnig (Stalden) and Emfle Re;. 
: Hr. Ilunima7'a route vaa ToIIdkbL 

Brdl to Ztnnatt ' Onlds— I No InfbrnwtkHt. 



Zennitt to Bnil 



The above table is known to be imperfect, and tbe Author will be obliged if 
corrospondenta will enable bim to correct and extend it CommunicatioDS shouSil 
l>e addressed lo him Care of the Publuher. 
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GEOLOGY OF TEE MATTESBOBN. 



G, CoURTE Note bub la OtoLOoiR du Mattbbuobn. Par Signob 
F. OioBDANO, logenieur en Chefdes Mines d'ltalie, «tc. etc. 

Le Matterhom ou Mont Cervin est form^ depuis U base jusqu'au soinniet 
lie roches Btratifiecs en bancs assez r^uliera, qui sont tous l^^rement r^lev^s 
Tera TEst, savoir vers le Mont Boee. Ces roches quoiqu'gvidemment d'origino 
B^imentairo ont une structure fortcmcnt cristalline qui doit fitre I'effet d'uno 
puissante action de m^tamurphiame trea ddvelopp^e daus cette region des 
Alpes. Dans )a s&ia dea rochea constituaiiks du Mont Cervin Ton peut faire 
une distinction assez marquee, savoir cellea formant ]a base inferieure de la 
montagne, et cellea formant le ]ac proprement dit. 

Les roches de la base qu'on voit dans le Val Touruanche, dana le vallon 
de Z'Hutt, au col de Th^odule et ailleurs, sont en general des schistes talqueux, 
serpentineux, chloritcux, et ampHiboliques, alternant fort souvent avec des 
Bchistes calcaires 4 noyaux quartzeux. Ces achistes calcairea da couleur 
brunStre altement 9a ct Ik avcc des dolomies, dea cargueules, et des quortzitea 
t^gulmrea. Cette fonnation calcardo-serpcntineuse eat trea ^teiidue dans lea 
enTirona. Le pic au contraire est tout form^ d'un gneiss talqueux, souvent & 
groB filaments, alteruaDt parfoia k quelques bancs de schiates talqueux et 
quartzeui, mais sans baucs calcaires. Vers le pied ouest du pic, le gneiss est 
romplawS par de I'cuphotide gronitoida massive, qui semble y former une grosse 
Icntillo se fondant de tous coti^s dans la gneiss mfme. Du reste, lea roches du 
Cervin montrent partout dea exemples fort instniotifs de passages graduels 
d'une atructure k I'autre, r^ultant du m^taniorphiijme plus ou moins avanc^. 

Le pic actuel n'eat que le rcstc d'uue puisbante formation g^logique 
ancionne, triasique peut-fitre, dont les couches puissantcs de plus de 3500 
metres enveloppaient tout autour comme un immense manteau lo grand massif 
graoitolde ct feldspathique du Mont Rose. Ausai son £tude dftaiU^, qui par 
ciception est renduo fort facile par la profondeur des vallons d'oh il sui^it, 
donne la clef de la atructure g^logique de beaucoup d'autres montagnea dea 
environa. Ou y voit partout le ph^nomtee assez curieux d'une puissante 
formation talqueuse tr^ cristalline, presque granitoide, r^gulierement superposik) 
& une formation schistcuse et calcaritirc. Cette m£me constitution g^lt^ique 
est en partie la cause de la forme aigu^ et de I'isolement du pic qui en font la 
merveiUe des voyageurs. En effet, tandis qua ies roches feuilletfet de la base, 
£tant facileroent corrodecs par Taction des mdt&tres et de I'eau, ont it6 facile- 
ment creusees en valines larges et profondee, la roche sup^rieure qui constitue 
la pyramide donne lieu par aa duiete k des fendillements formant des parois 
escarp^s qui conaervent au pic ce profil ilanc^, et caract'Sristique alpin. Les 
glaciers qui entourent son pied de tous les c&t^s, en emportant d'une iiiani^re 
continue les debris t«mbant de ses Bancs, contribuent pour leur part il main- 
tcnir cet isolcmeut de la luervcilleuse pyramide qui sans cux scrait pcut-etre 
ddji ensovelie sous sea propres ruines. 
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TBE ASCENT OF THE MATTEBEOSN. 



Rbfebbsces to thb Geolooical Sbctiok of thi Hatterhorn. 

I. Gnetu UlquBux quartiifke. Beaucoup da trecea de roudrea. 
II. Bute de 3 ik 4 metres da tchutes Berpeatineux et talqueui verts. 
III. Oneisa Ulqueuz i. 4\iraeata pliu ou moins schisteux, avec quelque lit 
de qu&rtrita; 
„ Gneiss et niicaschietes ferrugiDeux i ^^ments trte Sss, beaacoup do 

traces de foudre. 
IT. Qnelsa altenuuit avec dee schistes talqueui et k dee fdntes en Eoncs 

blanches et grises. 
V. Petite couche de schlstes eerpeoUneux, 7ert loinbre. 
YI. Gneiss et micascbiste arec cones quBitEi(%ns nit«n^es. 
VII. Qneiss talqueux k ^Itoents schisteux. 
Tin. Id. id. TerdAtn^ porphyroTdo k ^l^ments moyens. 
IX. Gneiss talqueux granitoTde k f^roa fluents et avec dee crisbiux de 

feldspath. 
X. SchistM gristtres. 
XI. HkaBchistee femigineux. 
XII. OneiBB talqueux vert sombre. 
Xllt, Gneiss et schiates quartieux, couleur Tcrt ciair. 

XIV. Euphotide massive (feldspsth et dialUge) k 6I^raents cristsllina bien 
d^elopp^ traverste par des Tdoes d'eurite blADcbfttre. CetCe roche 
forme un banc ou plutAt une lentille de plus de 600 mitres de 
puissance intercalfe au gneiss talqueux.* 
XV. Gneiss talqueux alternant avec des schistes talqueux et micac^ 
XTI. Scbistes compsctes, couleur »ert clair. 

XVII. Cslcaire cristallin micac^ (calcschist«) avec veinos et n^ona de quartc 

II alleme avec des scbistes verts chloriteux et serpentineux. 

XVIII. Schist«s verta cbloriteux, seipentineux et talqueux, avec des masses 

st^titeuset. 

XIX. CalcBcbiBt«8 (comme ci-desaiu) fninaot un banc de plus de 100 

mMres.! 
XX. Schiates verts chloriteui. 
XXI. Calcschistes (comme ci-deasua). 
XXII. II suit ci-deasoua une «Me fort puiasante de schistee verts serpen- 
tineux, cbloriteux, talqueux et st^titeux alternant encore avec des 
calcscbistea. £n plusieurs locality les scbistes deviennent Ms 
ampbiboliques h petita criataux noirs. Cctte puisaanle formatjon 
calcarfo-aerpentineuse repose inMrieurement sur des nucaschistea 
et lies gneiss anciens. 

* Cett« locbe gnuiitaide piralt lurtout i ]> bsne ouest dn pic bods la col da UoD, tindis 
(ju'elle ne psrnlt pu du tout Bur U flsno ost, ob eiie parait piu«r an gneiss tniqueai. 

t Ed plusieurs locality des environs, eetle toDe calcariftre pr^ute des banc* et 6n 
lentillet de daloTnir, de cargueule, de gvpte et de qnnrti^ite. 
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CEOLOCICJL SECTION OF THE HSTTEHHORN. (MONT CtRVl 
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APPEKDix. PROF. TTNDALL AND THE MATTERJJOIiN. 



H. Professor Ttkoall akd tub Hatterhobn. 
In the second edition ot Tyndall'a Hour$ o/ Exarcite in the Alpi the Pro- 
fessor made some additions! remarks upon hia defeat in 1862, and to these 
remarks I replied in No. 35 of the Jlpine Journal. I lio not feel that the 
additional ioformation afforded in these publications possesses the least interest 
to tho majority of my readers, and therefore i do not reprint it; and I refer to 
it only for tho sake of those who may bo desirous to pursue the subject. 
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Is GLACIERS. 
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Diom.db.CoOl^le 
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